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FOREWORD 


American  farmers  and  ranchers  face  a  real  challenge  in  1952.  This 
challenge  is  the  production  of  the  greatest  quantity  of  food  and 
fiber  in  our  history— during  a  period  when  their  means  of  production 
will  necessarily  be  limited.    The  urgency  of  this  job  makes  it 
imperative  that  all  those  who  have  an  interest  in  agriculture  team- 
up  with  the  man  on  the  land  so  that  farmers  can  produce  enough  to 
fill  the  great  need. 

The  1952  Production  Goals  point  out  the  direction,  as  well  as  the 
distance  required,  to  get  production  in  the  desired  amounts  and 
kind.    If  plantings  are  in  line  with  the  goals  and  if  yields  come 
up  to  expectation,  our  people  will  have  enough  food,  the  pressing 
requirements  of  military  preparedness  will  be  filled,  and  we  can 
continue  to  help  the  peoples  allied  with  us  in  defense  of  freedom. 
Production  at  the  goals  level  will  be  a  strong  bulwark  against  the 
inflation  which  threatens  our  entire  preparedness  effort. 

The  defense  program  and  the  maintenance  of  a  high  living  standard 
have  drawn  heavily  upon  our  reserves.    While  the  first,  urgent  re- 
quirements are  so  great  that  we  cannot  hope  to  replenish  needed 
feed  reserves  in  1952,  farm  planning  must  make  provision  for 
building  those  reserves  to  safe  level 3.    At  the  same  time  we  must 
protect  our  basic  soil  resources  so  they  continue  to  produce 
abundantly  for  the  greater  number  of  people  in  the  years  ahead. 

We  are  all  proud  of  the  production  record  in  1951,  achieved  in 
spite  of  some  difficulties  and  setbacks.    And  we  are  confident 
that  farm  people,  with  the  assistance  they  must  have,  will 
successfully  carry  out  the  production  job  in  1952, 
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UNITED  STATES  1952  PRODUCTION  GOALS  WITH  COMPARISONS 


PRO 

D  U  C  T  I  0 

N 

:Percent 

Crop 

|  Unit 

1950   1/  : 

1951  1/ 

:  1952  Goals 

%  1952  Goal 
:    is  of 
:  1951 

INTERTILLED 
Corn 

j 

Mil.  Eu. 

3,058 

2,941 

3,375 

:  Percent 
115 

Sorghum- grain 

H  N 

233 

159 

205 

129 

Soybeans-beans 

H  H 

299 

281 

276 

98 

Cotton 

n  Run. 
Bales 

9.9 

15.2 

16.0 

105 

Potatoes, 

Mil.  Bu. 

430 

326 

350 

107 

Sweetpotatoes 

n  n 

50 

28 

46 

164 

Dry  edible  beans 
( cleaned) 

"  100# 
Bags 

15 

16 

16 

100 

Truck  crops: 
Fresh  Mkt.  (25) 
Processing  (11) 

Thou.  Tons 

N  H 

9,073 
5,303 

8,572 
7,506 

2/  8,800 
2/  6,383 

103 
85 

CLOSE-SOWN 
Oats 

Mil.  Bu. 

1,410 

1,316 

1,307 

99 

Barley 

H  H 

304 

255 

290 

114 

Wheat,  all 

M  N 

1,019 

987 

1,165 

118 

Rye 

II  II 

21 

21 

22 

105 

Flaxseed 

a  n 

40 

34 

38 

112 

Rice  -  rough 

Mil.  100# 

3Q 

OS 

AA 
11 

42 

QS 

Hay,  all 
tame 

Mil.  Tons 

N  H 

102 
90 

108 
96 

105 
93 

97 
97 

if    BAE  Annual  Summary,  December,  1951. 

2/    Includes  an  assumed  production  for  some  vegetables  for  which  no 
goals  will  be  set.    Separate  announcements  have  been  made  of 
vegetable  goals  by  types. 
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Crop 


PLAN  TED  ACREAGE 


INTERTILLED 
Corn 

Sorghums,  All 
■  -  for  grain  2/  3/ 
Soybeans  for  beans  2/ 
Peanuts  -  P  &  T  2/ 
Castor  Beans 

Cotton  in  cultivation  7/l 

Tobacco,  All  2/ 

Sugarcane ,  ex.  sirup  2/ 

Sugar  Beets 

Potatoes 

Sweetpotatoes 

Beans,  dry  edible 

Peas,  dry  field 

Truck  Crops:  2/ 
Fresh  Market  (25) 
Processing  (11) 

Other  Intertilled  5/ 

Total  Intertilled 


1950  1/ 


1951  1/ 


:  Percent 
":1952  Goal 


1952  Goals  :    is  of 
195JL. 


Thousands 


•  Percent 


82,858 

83,866 

89,000 

106 

16,050 

15,113 

15,200 

101 

10,335 

8,449 

10,000 

118 

13,814 

13,211 

13,000 

98 

2,264 

1,990 

*  1,956 

98 

o 

84 

•  200 

238 

18,629 

27,997 

28,000 

100 

1,600 

1,782 

*  1,832 

103 

334 

305 

*  310 

102 

1,014 

759 

♦  900 

119 

1,712 

1,379 

1,475 

107 

502 

316 

472 

149 

1,656 

1,523 

1,620 

106 

256 

323 

*  250 

77 

1,820 

1,663 

4/  1,750 

105 

1,623 

1,880 

4/  1,850 

98 

1,391 

1,415 

♦  1,415 

100 

145,523 

153,606 

159,230 

104 

CLOSE-SOWN 

Oats  45,464  41,594  41,600  100 

Barley  13,100  10,840  12,865  119 

Wheat,  All  71,287  78,059  6/  76,917  99 

Bye,  for  grain  2/  1,730  1,718  1,828  106 

Flaxseed  4,274  4,114  4,000  97 

Rice  1,632  1,981  7/    1,950  98 

Buckwheat  291  220  *       220  100 


Total  Close-Sown  137,778 

Tame  Hay,  All  2/  59,308 

Alfalfa  2/  3/  17,970 

Wild  Hay   gl  14,942 

TOTAL  357,551 


138,526 

139,380 

101 

59,945 

60,000 

100 

18,969 

*  20,500 

108 

14,663 

•  14,500 

99 

8/  366,740 

373,110 

102 

*    Non-goal  crops* 

1/  BAE  records  and  reports. 

2 1  Harvested. 

3./  Excluded  from  totals. 

4/  Includes  an  assumed  acreage  for  some  vegetables  for  which  no  goals 
will  be  set.    Separate  announcements  have  been  made  of  vegetable 
goals  by  types. 

5/  Includes  planted  acreage  for  popcorn  and  broomcom;  harvested  acreage  for 
velvet  beans  and  cowpeas  for  peas. 

6/  Revised  acreage  based  on  planted  acreage  of  winter  wheat  and  revised  goals 
in  six  States  producing  spring  wheat. 

?/  Includes  Mo.,  S.C.,  Ariz.,  and  Fla. ,  for  which  BAE  makes  no  estimates. 

8;/  Includes  1  to  2  million  acres  double-cropped  above  normal  practice,  re- 
sulting largely  from  abandonment  of  winter  wheat. 
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1952  AMOUUGBD  GOALS  FOR  MAJOR  CHOPS,  BY  STATES 
(Planted  acreage  unless  indicated  otherwise) 


  HID       CROPS   !  5oy&e< 

Stst.  ,  Cofn  :  oat.  ■  ^  igfl,  I  *TH  ?~  ft 
 I  *        "  Th  o  u.  s  a  n  d  s 


Maine 

16 

1  "ZR 

loo 

7 
f 

725 

N.  H. 

15 

10 

315 

Yt. 

70 

oo 

X 

930 

Mass. 

or 

340 

R.  I. 

7 

a 

30 

Conn. 

40 

1 A 
XU 

260 

N.  Y. 

©85 

AAA 

75 

3,350 

7 

N.  J. 

OA/\ 

200 

ou 

OA 
w 

260 

20 

Pa. 

1,400 

AAA 

2,300 

25 

Ohio 

<5,  700 

1    1 AA 

25 

2,575 

1,100 

Ind. 

4,850 

1,350 

30 

1,825 

1,525 

111. 

9,400 

3,500 

40 

2,750 

3,500 

1 

Mich. 

*1  ICrt 

1,750 

1 ,4DU 

1  9R 

2,525 

110 

6 

Wis. 

2,650 

<s ,  you 

OCA 

3,975 

40 

9 

Minn. 

5,850 

A  QKA 

1  RAA 
X  ,OUU 

2,900 

1,050 

1,216 

Iowa 

11,300 

c  MAA 

5,700 

VIA 

3,800 

1,500 

65 

Mo. 

4t700 

1  CAA 

1,500 

QA 
OU 

95 

3  650 

U  f  WWW 

1,250 

1 

N.  Dak. 

1,400 

Tb    1  AA 

2,100 

9  ">RA 

R 
w 

X  }Uvw 

30 

1,825 

S.  Dak. 

4,210 

3,125 

OKA 

you 

CA 

1  P25 

60 

550 

Nebr. 

7,800 

2,300 

275 

100 

1,800 

60 

30 

Kans. 

3,000 

1,200 

400 

1,900 

1,400 

400 

Del. 

165 

10 

13 

9A 

CA 

ou 

Md. 

500 

60 

80 

AAA 

ft/ 

Va. 

1,050 

190 

T  Art 

100 

1  AAA 
X,4UU 

n  ca 
xou 

W.  Va. 

240 

70 

10 

Hsu 

N.  C. 

2,300 

CCA 

550 

50 

VIA 

40 

i  99c, 
X  taaO 

oeu 

s.  c. 

1,400 

725 

oc 

25 

o 

QA 
OU 

G-a. 

3,400 

800 

7 

1,000 

25 

Fla. 

650 

125 

85 

8 

Ky. 

2,300 

1  CA 

150 

140 

X  ,?<SO 

XoO 

Term. 

6,200 

<5<sD 

1  AA 

xou 

1  £9R 

iOUU 

Ala. 

«,ooo 

99R 

9A 

9AA 
rUU 

QA 

J7U 

Miss . 

<s,UUU 

99R 

rOU 

/X9R 

ArK. 

1     1  CA 

1,  ADO 

9RA 

rt 
f 

9A 
oU 

1  AAA 
X  ,UUU 

Qc-J 

T  a 

AAA 
OUU 

1  AA 

xuu 

TAA 

AA 

UKJLa. 

QAA 

yuu 

ru 

1  AAA 
X,UUU 

1  AKA 
X  ,UOU 

OA 
OU 

A 

Tex. 

9  Rt\(\ 

1  4rtfl 
X,4UU 

1  9R 

C  AAA 

X,X  fO 

1  RA 
XOU 

Mont. 

210 

550 

QAA 

800 

1     VIC  A 
1,450 

00 

Idaho 

42 

225 

400 

935 

Wyo. 

60 

185 

180 

625 

1 

Colo. 

TOO 

OCA 

250 

800 

OCA 

250 

one 

885 

N.  Mez. 

100 

45 

35 

425 

175 

Ariz. 

35 

25 

140 

60 

250 

10 

Utah 

35 

50 

150 

415 

Uev. 

3 

13 

30 

180 

Wash. 

20 

240 

200 

735 

2 

Oreg. 

30 

450 

450 

700 

Galif. 

80 

500 

2.200 

100 

1.620 

75 

U.  S. 

89,000 

41,600 

12,865 

10,000 

60,000 

13,000 

4,000 

if  Harvested  acreage. 
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1952  ANNOUNCED  GOALS  FOR  MAJOR  CROPS,  BY  STATES 
(Planted  acreage  unless  indicated  otherwise) 


• 

Cotton  in 

•         "p  tT  m  ♦ 

Dry  : 

OC  v 

State  : 
* 

cultivation 

:  wneav 

•  * 

l/' 

Rice  i 

Edible  :Potatoes: 

July  1 

i—  ■ 

« 

Beans  : 

» 

T   Vi    r»  11    P.  Pi 
1   H   o  u.  a  c 

n  d  s 

t 

Maine 

9 

110.3 

4.2 

N.  H. 

4.4 

Vt. 

8.8 

Mass. 

4.3 

Ti  T 

R.I. 

8.4 

Conn. 
N.  Y. 
N.  J. 
Pa. 

2/  440 
105 
875 

15 
13 
10 

150 

109.2 
30.0 
74.9 

16 

Ohio 

2,100 

20 

26.7 

Ind. 
111. 

5 

1,650 
1,750 

42 

60 

15.0 
8.0 

1 

1  R 

Mich. 

1,235 

65 

440 

67.4 

Wis. 

90 

97 

58.8 

Minn. 

1,100 
2/  200 

190 

1 

78.1 

Iowa 

10 

8.6 

1 

Mo. 

30 

2 

16.0 

3 

N.  Dak. 

2/10,400 

190 

1 

89.9 

S.  Dak. 

2/  3,800 

533 

11.8 

Nebr. 

4,450 

189 

35.3 

1.5 

Kans- 

15,000 

29 

7.7 

Del. 

65 

19 

3.7 

1 

Md. 

• 

350 

17 

8.8 

6 

Va. 

20 

460 

26 

19 

W.  Va. 

ou 

N.  C. 

725 

450 

16 

S9  A 

60 

s.  c. 

1,200 

160 

10 

1 

1  Q 
lut? 

45 

Ga. 

1,300 

185 

6 

45 

Fla. 

75 

1 

10 

Ky. 

15 

375 

18 

21.4 

8 

Tenn. 

820 

285 

15 

20.3 

18 

Ala. 

1,650 

15 

OOtC 

35 

MISS  • 

p  Ann 

Q 
O 

40 

37 

Ark. 

2,300 

35 

445 

ISO 

11 

La. 

1,000 

615 

100 

Okla. 

1,600 

7,000 

48 

D.J 

5 

Tex. 

11,915 

6,400 

21 

540 

OA  Q 

35 

Mont. 

5,700 

20 

19 

XJ.  .u 

Idaho 

1,500 

3 

1  ■? 

Wyo. 

400 

7 

7f\ 

IV 

f  .O 

Colo. 

3,550 
2/  655 

30 

230 

50.3 

N.  Mex. 

325 

3 

120 

1.3 

Ariz. 

550 

25 

1 

12 

4.1 

Utah 

450 

7 

1  9 
Xe 

Nev. 

2/  22 

1.5 

Wash. 

3,000 

21 

20 

31.0 

Oreg. 

1,050 

34 

36.4 

Calif. 

1.350 

725 

12 

305 

310 

86.6 

13 

U.  S. 

28,000 

77,940 

1,828 

1,950 

1,620 

1,475.1 

472.0 

2/  Revised. 
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STEPS  IN  GOALS  ATTAINMENT 


National  production  goals  for  1952  call  for  a  new  record  high  level  of  total 
crop  production.    Another  year  of  high  livestock  production  also  is  expected 
in  1952,    A  production  of  foods  and  fibers  about  6  percent  above  the  1951 
level  is  expected  if  production  is  in  keeping  with  the  goals.    This  would 
establish  a  new  record  of  agricultural  production. 

The  production  goals  program  is  a  means  of  guiding  farmers  into  the  pattern 
of  use  of  their  facilities,  particularly  of  their  croplands,  which  will  best 
fill  the  record  needs  for  the  various  types  of  foods  and  fibers.  It  is  one 
means  of  assuring  a  balanced  abundance  of  foods  and  fibers. 

Also,  a  part  of  the  over-all  production  effort  is  the  Grasslands  Program, 
which  is  being  carried  on  cooperatively  by  the  USDA  and  by  the  Land-Grant 
Colleges.    Both  programs  have  the  common  objective  of  a  high  level  but 
balanced  agricultural  production,  not  only  for  1952  but  also  for  the  longer 
pull  ahead.    One  of  the  major  aims  of  the  production  goals  program  will  be 
assuring  feed  grain  supplies  in  1952  sufficient  to  continue  present  high 
rates  of  livestock  feeding.    Expansion  of  feed  grain  acreage,  while  extremely 
important  for  1952,  can  result  in  meeting  only  part  of  the  needs.  Because 
grass  and  roughage  make  up  half  of  livestock  feed  supplies,  the  Grasslands 
Program  must  be  relied  upon  for  part  of  the  needed  larger  feed  supply, 
particularly  for  the  higher  protein  feed  needed  to  supplement  and  to  make 
best  use  of  available  feed  grains. 

Because  cropland  cannot  be  expanded  in  keeping  with  needs  during  1952,  in- 
creased production  per  acre  and  more  efficient  use  of  all  agricultural 
resources  are  essential  parts  of  the  1952  production  program.  Particularly 
in  the  case  of  all  feeds  and  cotton,  farmers  should  make  every  effort  to 
increase  production  by  obtaining  higher  yields  on  the  available  acreage. 

Although  average  yields  of  food,  feed,  and  fiber  crops  per  acre  and  per 
man-hour  have  moved  up  tremendously  in  the  last  quarter  century,  the 
possibilities  for  further  increases  are  great — through  more  efficient  and 
greater  use  of  fertilizers,  better  pest  and  weed  control,  wider  use  of 
improved  crop  varieties,  increased  mechanization,  and  broader  acceptance 
of  both  the  well-proved  farming  practices  and  newly  developed  technical 
advances  in  research. 

To  supplement  the  program  for  increased  yields,  6.5  million  more  acres  will 
be  needed  for  crop  <s  than  in  1951.    With  average  weather,  the  acreage  of 
double  planting  in  1952  will  be  less  than  in  1951,  when  a  considerable 
acreage  of  abandoned  winter  wheat  was  replanted  to  cotton  and  sorghums. 
With  crop  plantings  near  a  record  in  1951,  further  expansion  of  crop 
plantings  becomes  a  „<oal  in  itself.    Part  of  the  increased  acreage  will 
come  from  draining  at iitional  land,  clearing  of  woodland,  and  new  irrigation. 
However,  such  measure  i      i  provide  only  a  minor  part  of  the  total.  Most 
of  the  additional  croj  aiust  come  from  putting  idle  cropland  to  use 

and  from  bringing  into      e    station  system  poor  yielding  pastures  on  land 
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suitable  for  cropping*    Other  poor  yielding  pastures  on  land  less  suitable 
for  cropping  should  be  renovated  to  increase  animal  carrying  capacity. 
Renovation  can  more  than  double  yields  of  poor  pastures.    More  double  cropping 
can  be  practiced  in  the  South.    Tallow  acreage  can  be  better  coordinated  with 
production  needs,  particularly  in  the  areas  suitable  to  sorghums.  Higher 
quality  and  higher  yielding  hay  and  rotation  pasture  seedings  will  conserve 
soil  and  moisture,  improve  fertility  and  tilth,  and  help  to  assure  a  sustained 
high  level  of  crop  production  in  succeeding  years. 

The  State  productive  capacity  studies  indicate  the  possibility  of  making  active 
use  in  1952  of  as  much  as  3  million  acres  of  idle  cropland.    There  is  need  for 
full  use  of  every  one  of  these  idle  acres  in  1952.    Even  more  cropland  would 
be  needed  both  to  fill  current  requirements  and  to  build  stocks  to  desirable 
levels.    It  is  realized  that  stocks  cannot  be  rebuilt  in  one  year.  However, 
an  additional  6.5  million  acres  for  crops  should  be  a  definite  objective  in 
1952. 

Field  workers  should  recommend  the  best  practices  to  farmers  for  increasing 
acreage  and  yields  and  improving  utilization  of  those  crops  and  livestock 
products  most  needed  in  1952-53.    Hov/ever,  the  immediate  limitations  on 
three  great  means  of  increasing  output,  labor,  fertilizer,  and  some  types 
of  machinery,  mean  that  farmers  must  bear  down  harder  on  all  other  possible 
ways  of  increasing  production.    The  Department  is  vigorously  attacking  these 
problems  by  encouraging  the  industrial  development  needed  to  insure  a  larger 
output  of  these  tools  of  agricultural  production,  and  it  is  working  for  the 
most  efficient  utilization  of  the  supplies  available.    These  realistic 
approaches  assure  that  increased  output  may  be  expected  from  these  sources, 
in  spite  of  shortages.    Meeting  labor  needs  may  require  special  planning  in 
some  areas  because  of  competition  from  defense  industries  and  the  military 
program. 

The  problem  of  decreasing  feed  grain  supplies  can  no  longer  be  treated  merely 
a6  a  threat.    For  two  successive  years  more  feed  grains  have  been  used  than 
were  produced.    Consequently,  reserve  supplies  have  been  reduced  to  a  dis- 
turbing level.    The  reserve  supply  of  feed  grains  may  be  so  low  by  mid-1952 
as  to  force  soma  reduction  in  livestock  numbers.    Cutbacks  in  livestock  pro- 
duction would  not  only  bite  into  living  standards  but  also  would  create 
additional  inflationary  pressure.    Increasing  yields  per  acre  is  the  most 
effective  means  of  pulling  the  production  and  consumption  of  feed  grains  back 
into  balance.    The  wise  use  of  available  materials  and  facilities  must  be 
supplemented  with  the  most  comprehensive  application  of  every  feasible  means 
of  increasing  output. 

Equally  important  with  increased  production  of  feeds  is  improving  feed  utili- 
zation.   Livestock  feeders  can  contribute  materially  by  improving  feeding 
efficiency,  reducing  losses  from  disease  and  injury,  and  in  all  other  prac- 
tical ways  increasing  production  per  unit  of  feed,  whether  these  be  in  the 
form  of  grass,  bay,  or  concentrates.    Heavier  culling  of  beef  herds  should 
contribute  considerably  toward  increasing  meat  production  in  1952. 
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'  To  attain  the  goals,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  those  who  advise  the  farmer 
to  channel  to  him  practical  information  that  is  timely  and  complete  as  to  the 
needs  for  production  and  the  test  way  to  obtain  that  production  in  an  efficient 
manner.    It  is  in  the  interests  of  the  producer  and  the  national  welfare  that 
he  utilize  this  information  and  put  most  efficient  practices  into  use  as  fully 
as  he  can* 


PRICES  AMD  PRODUCTION  GOALS 


Price  support  programs  again  will  he  used  in  1952  to  stimulate  high  level  pro- 
duction of  many  commodities*    These  programs  enable  farmers  to  know  before 
planting  time  the  levels  at  which  the  Government  will  support  prices  of 
certain  commodities*    They  also  enable  farmers  to  market  their  crops  In  an 
orderly  manner*    Producers  of  these  commodities  know  this  floor  price  will 
be  available  to  protect  them  if  prices  weaken.    They  also  know  they  have 
the  opportunity,  depending  upon  supply  and  demand,  to  receive  prices  above 
this  price  floor*    The  announced  price  support  programs  for  wheat,  rice, 
corn,  cotton,  wool,  soybeans,  milk  and  butt erf at ,  oats,  barley,  rye,  grain 
sorghums,  and  flaxseed  are  outlined  in  the  Commodity  Sections* 

Under  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  ceiling  prices  cannot 
be  established  or  maintained  on  agricultural  commodities  at  less  than  speci- 
fied minimum  prices  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture*    These  so- 
called  legal  minimum s  are  the  highest  of  (1)  current  parity  price,  (2)  any 
pre-Korean  base  period  price,  or  (3)  90  percent  of  the  price  received  (by 
grade)  by  farmers  on  May  19,  1951*    For  most  commodities  the  legal  minimum 
is  parity,  which  goes  up  and  down  with  changes  in  prices  of  the  commodities 
and  services  farmers  buy*    In  the  case  of  manufactured  dairy  products  and 
fluid  milk,  certain  additional  standards  for  ceiling  price  purposes  preclude 
the  establishment  of  price  ceilings  at  levels  which  will  interfere  with 
needed  production  of  these  commodities* 


PROSPECTIVE  D1KA.ND  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  P5QDUQTS 
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A  continued  strong  demand  for  farm  products  Is  in  prospect  for  1952  as  employ- 
ment and  incomes  rise.    Prices  received  by  farmers  in  1952  are  likely  to  average 
fairly  close  to  the  1951  level  if  normal  growing  conditions  prevail*    Farm  pro- 
duction costs  probably  will  rise  above, the  record  level  in  1951,  partly  because 
of  high  level  production.    Farm  wage  rates,  interest  payments,  and  farm  real 
estate  taxes  will  all  be  higher  in  1952  than  in  1951.    In  addition,  prospects 
for  some  shortages  of  commodities  used  in  production  and  for  some  further  in- 
crease in  their  prices  indicate  a  generally  higher  cost  structure  to  farmers* 

With  rising  incomes,  expenditures  for  food,  other  nondurable  goods  and  services 
are  expected  to  increase  in  1952*    The  planned  build  up  in  expenditures  for 
defense  from  an  annual  rate  of  41  billion  dollars  in  the  third  quarter  of 
1951  to  around  60  billion  dollars  a  year  later  is  the  most  Important  factor 
in  the  outlook  for  1952*    Expected  business  demand  for  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment and  available  supplies  of  steel  Indicate  a  continued  high  rate  of  in- 
vestment through  most  of  1952*    Construction  outlays  (including  residential) 
in  1952  may  decline  a  little  from  levels  experienced  in  the  fall  of  1951 
because  of  credit  controls  and  restricted  use  of  materials*    An  allocation 
of  critical  materials  and  reduced  supplies  probably  will  limit  consumer 
expenditures  for  durable  goods  in  1952* 

Total  employment  and  wage  rates  probably  will  continue  to  increase  during  1952, 
though  at  a  slower  rate  than  in  the  past  year.    But,  with  higher  taxes,  con- 
sumer disposable  income  in  1952  may  total  around  5  or  6  percent  higher  than 
in  1951  compared  with  an  indicated  gain  of  about  9  percent  in  1951  over  1950* 

Foreign  demand  for  farm  products  is  expected  to  continue  fairly  strong.  The 
total  supply  of  gold  and  dollars  available  to  foreign  countries  in  fiscal 
1951-52  is  expected  to  be  larger  than  in  the  previous  fiscal  year*  The 
value  of  agricultural  exports  in  1950-51  totaled  3.4  billion  dollars  com- 
pared to  3*0  billion  in  1949-50*    For  1952-53  much  will  depend  on  the  amount 
of  U.  S.  foreign  economic  aid  that  may  be  authorized  for  fiscal  1952-53* 
The  dollar  exchange  problem  could  become  more  of  a  limiting  factor  on  exports 
from  1952  crops. 
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FEEDS 


Substantially  increased  feed  production  is  needed  in  1952  to  meet  the  large  and 
expanding  requirements  of  livestock.     Continued  strong  demand  will  require  the 
maintenance  of  a  very  high  level  of  livestock,  dairy,  and  poultry  production. 
This  cannot  be  done  unless  the  production  of  feeds  is  expanded  and  more  efficient 
use  is  made  of  available  supplies.    From  the  beginning  of  the  Korean  eonfliot  to 
the  end  of  the  1951-52  feeding  year,  feed  grain  stocks  will  have  been  reduced  by 
more  than  one  third, 

With  normal  yields  on  the  goal  acreages  for  feed  grains  a  total  of  about  128  mil- 
lion tons  would  be  produced  in  1952  compared  with  114  million  tons  in  1951. 
These  goals  have  been  set  at  what  appears  to  be  a  maximum  feasible  level  in  light 
of  need  for  the  production  of  other  orops  and  for  maintaining  the  proper  balanee 
in  crop  production. 

Livestock  feeding  requirements  for  feed  concentrates  \f  totaled  130  million  tons 
in  1950-51,  and  is  expected  to  increase  to  133.5  million  tons  in  1951-52.    A  fur- 
ther expansion  in  the  utilisation  of  feed  grain  as  feed  to  135  million  tons  is 
needed  in  1952-53  if  the  present  level  of  livestock  production  is  to  be  main- 
tained Z/,    Of  this  total  requirement  in  1952-53  about  109  million  tons  would  be 
feed  grains,  and  the  balance  of  28  million  tons  in  other  feed  concentrates,  such 
as  mill  feeds,  food  grains,  and  protein  meals*    In  addition  to  feed  uses,  an  esti- 
mated 19  million  tons  of  feed  grains  will  be  required  for  food,  industrial  uses, 
seed,  and  exports.    The  production  goals  would  meet  these  requirements,  but  would 
provide  very  little  to  rebuild  reserve  stocks.     If  the  prospective  demand  for 
livestock  products  during  the  next  few  years  is  to  be  filled,  aggressive  action 
is  necessary  to  expand  feed  grain  production  well  above  the  level  of  1950  and 
1951. 

Record  hay  production  in  1951  will  slightly  exceed  probable  utilisation  and  pro- 
vide a  carry-over  of  about  18  million  tons,  largely  in  the  Midwest,  for  feeding 
in  1952-53.    This  stock,  pi v.  a  goal  production  of  93  million  tons  of  tame  hay 
and  an  estimated  12  million  tons  production  of  wild  hay  in  1952,  would  provide 
at  least  normal  per-head  supplies  for  prospective  livestock  numbers.  Farmers 
and  ranchers  are  urged,  however,  to  augment  total  feed  supplies  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible  by  Increasing  the  amount  and  quality  of  forage  produoed  from 
the  available  acreage  of  grasses  and  legumes  by  pasture  and  range  renovation, 
rotation,  grazing  management,  and  the  adoption  of  other  superior  practices. 

Feed  grains  are  available  in  quantities  sufficient  to  meet  the  1951-52  feeding 
year's  requirements.    However,  the  volume  of  feeding  is  at  or  near  record  level, 
and  a  heavy  drain  is  being  made  upon  reserve  supplies  of  feed  grains.  This 
heavy  drain  in  1951-52  will  reduce  grain  reserves  to  an  undesirably  low  level 
at  the  end  of  the  current  feeding  year.     Failure  to  reach  the  1952  feed  grain 
goals,  which  would  result  in  a  further  decline  in  1952-53  oarry-over  supplies, 
i.e.,  below  18  million  tons,  likely  would  be  followed  by  reduced  breeding  and 
feeding  plans  by  farmers.    A  much  larger  carry-over  is  desirable,  for  a 

\f  Feed  grains,  mill  feeds,  protein  meals,  etc. 
2/  A  ton  of  corn  is  equal  to  37,7  bushels. 
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reserve  this  small  would  make  livestock  production  in  1952-53  and  later  years 
extremely  vulnerable  to  the  effects  of  possible  bad  crop  years.    Reserves  of  all 
feed  grains  should  be  built  to  about  35  million  tons  as  quickly  as  possible, 
provided  this  can  be  accomplished  without  interrupting  the  high  level  of  live- 
stock production.    If  livestock  production  is  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  popu- 
lation, then  feed  product  ion-  -grazing,  roughage,  and  grains— must  be  expanded. 

The  1952  production  of  feed  grains  and  the  total  supply  and  utilisation  of  all 
concentrates,  ass  timing  that  goals  are  met,  are  shown  in  the  Peed  Conoentrate 
Table.    The  impact  of  a  orop  materially  below  the  goal  may  be  partially  reflected 
in  lower  ending  stocks.    It  is  believed,  however,  that  there  would  aotually  be 
significant  reduotion  in  feeding  operations  and  livestock  production  before 
stocks  would  be  reduced  much  below  18  million  tons. 

BY-PRODUCT  FEEDS i    The  quantity  of  high  protein  feeds,  including  oilseed,  meal 
and  cake,  animal  proteins,  and  grain  protein  feeds,  available  for  feeding  in 
1962-53,  assuming  the  1952  goals  for  oilseed  orops  are  realized,  will  be  about 
2  percent  less  than  the  reoord  21.6  million  tons  available  for  the  1950-51 
feeding  year.    The  amount  of  high  protein  feed  expeoted  to  be  available  per  unit 
of  livestock  will  be  about  147  pounds  in  1952-53,  as  compared  with  151  pounds  in 
1951-52.    The  estimated  supply  per  animal  unit  for  1952-53  will  be  the  fourth 
largest  on  record,  being  exceeded  only  in  the  three  preceding  years. 

The  rapid  increase  in  livestock  numbers  and  the  resulting  high  feed  grain  re- 
quirements have  made  it  impractical  to  ask  for  sufficient  oilseed  acreage  to 
permit  continuation  of  the  upward  trend  in  use  of  oilseed  meals  as  a  source  of 
protein  feeds.    As  a  result  of  the  lower  protein  feed  supplies,  farmers  will 
need  to  make  better  use  of  available  supplies  in  1952-53.    The  use  of  protein 
feeds  even  in  small  amounts  increases  the  efficiency  of  grain  utilization,  and 
all  farmers  should  be  encouraged  to  use  protein  supplements  with  grain.  While 
a  higher  feeding  of  protein  concentrates  than  will  be  available  might  prove 
profitable  to  individual  farmers,  total  national  feeding  efficiency  requires 
that  supplies  of  high  protein  feed  be  spread  more  evenly  between  all  areas  and 

feeders,  and  that  higher  quality  legume  hays  and  silage  be  relied  upon  for 
the  additional  protein  needed  for  balanced  feeding. 

FEED  GRAINS  IN  THE  SOUTHt    With  livestock  numbers,  particularly  of  cattle,  in- 
cr easing  in  the  South,  increased  production  of  forage  and  feed  grains  in  that 
area  becomes  desirable.    In  the  past  most  southern  farmers  have  relied  on  oorn 
as  the  primary  feed  grain  crop.    Corn  production  in  this  area  is  being  increased 
through  use  of  more  fertilizer  and  hybrid  seed.    The  acreage  suitable  and  avail- 
able for  corn,  however,  is  limited,  and  small  grains  are  becoming  more  and  more 
important  as  a  source  of  feed. 

New  high-yielding  and  disease-resistant  varieties  of  oats,  barley,  wheat,  rye, 
and  sorhums  are  being  developed  for  this  area.    Small  grains  in  this  area  can 
and  should  be  used  as  two-purpose  orops— as  pasture  in  the  winter  and  as  grain 
orop  in  the  spring.    Oats  oan  be  used  on  many  farms  to  feed  livestock  in  the 
spring  when  corn  supplies  are  short  and  until  the  new  orop  is  available* 
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Feed  Concentrate  Balance,  Numbers  of  Animal  Units,  and  Feed  per  Unit 
United  States,  Year  Beginning  Ootober,  1950  and  1981, 
with  Projections  for  1952 


Item 


Supply 

Stocks  be go  of  year  2/ 

Production  of  feed  grains: 
Corn 
Oats 
Barley- 
Sorghum  grains 
Total 

Other  grains  fed  z/ 
Byproducts  feeds  fed 
Total  supply 
Utilization,  October-September 
Concentrates  fed  4/ 
Corn 
Oats 

Barley  <fe  sorghum 

Wheat  <fc  rye 

Oilseed  cake  &  meal 

Animal  protein  feeds 

Other  byproduct  feeds 
Total  concentrates  fed 

Feed  grains  for  seed,  human 

food,  industry  &  export 
Total  utilization 
Utilization  adjusted  to  crop  year 
basis 

Stocks  at  end  of  crop  year  2/ 

Supply  A  utilization  per  animal  unit 
Total  supply  (mil.  tons} 
Concentrates  fed  (mil*  tons) 
No.  of  grain-consuming  animal 
units  fed  annually  (million)  s/ 
Supply  per  animal  unit  (ton) 
Concentrates  fed  per  animal  unit  (ton) 


1950 


i  Projections 
1951      t    with  1952 
l/       i  Goals 


Million  Tons 


172.0 
1,04 
.76 


175.0 
.97 
.76 


l/  Preliminary  estimates,  based  on  indications  in  December  1951. 

"%/  Stocks  of  corn  and  sorghum  grains  in  all  positions  on  Ootober  1,  oats  and 

barley  July  1. 
zf  Domestic  wheat  and  rye  and  imported  grains 0 

\f  Total  quantities  fed  in  the  U.S.,  including  domestically  produced  and 
imported  grains  and  byproduct  feeds. 

6/  Adjusted  downward  from  previous  estimates,  on  basis  of  information  reported 
in  1950  Census  of  Agriculture.    Subject  to  further  revision  when  revised 
estimates  of  livestock  numbers  are  reported  in  February  1952. 

8/  Assumes  that  if  1952  feed  grain  production  goals  are  met,  there  will  be  some 
increase  in  cattle  numbers  and  over-all  poultry  production  in  1952-53,  and 
that  hog  production  will  be  maintained  at  approximately  1951-52  levels. 


31.2 

28.9 

18.0 

85.6 

82*4 

94.5 

22.6 

21.1 

20.9 

7.3 

6.1 

7.0 

6.5 

4.4 

5.7 

122.6 

114.6 

128.1 

4.3 

6.0 

5.5 

21.6 

21.6 

21.  4 

179.1 

170.5 

173.0 

77.9 

80.5 

19.8 

20.0 

7.4 

6.5 

3.3 

4.9 

8.6 

8.8 

2.5 

2.5 

10.5 

10.3 

186.6 

T50 

136.0 

20.4 

19.0 

19.0 

150.4 

152.5 

154.0 

150.2 

152.5 

154.0 

28.9 

18.0 

19.0 

179.1 

170.6 

173.0 

130.0 

133.5 

135.0 

177.0  6/ 
.98 
.76 
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In  some  areas  in  the  South  sorghum  grains  oan  be  planted  following  oats  harvest, 
thus  taking  advantage  of  the  long  growing  season  to  get  two  grain  orops  and 
some  forage  from  the  same  field  during  the  year.    Some  of  the  combine  varieties 
of  sorghum  grain  common  to  the  Great  Plains  can  also  be  grown  successfully  In 
the  Old  South.     Rotations  such  as  oats  followed  by  sorghum  grains,  then  a  win- 
ter cover  crop  such  as  crimson  clover  plowed  under  in  the  spring  before  corn, 
help  to  maximize  feed  production  and  minimise  erosion  during  the  winter  months, 
while  at  the  same  time  conserving  soil  fertility. 

FEED  GRAIN  STORAGE:    Peed  storage  losses  are  very  costly  and  need  to  be  reduoed, 
particularly  now  that  the  feed  requirement  of  increasing  livestock  numbers  is 
greater  than  the  production  of  feed  grains.    Losses  due  to  rodents,  insects, 
wastage,  or  poor  handling  may  appear  small  to  the  individual  producer.  Out- 
wardly, such  losses  are  often  as  inconspicuous  as  the  first  signs  of  the  insects 
or  rats  which  cause  them.    Losses  due  to  rate  alone  are  estimated  at  4  percent 
of  the  total  grain  and  cereal  crop,  or  about  240  million  bushels  of  grain.  Also, 
much  of  the  yearly  grain  loss  due  to  insects,  estimated  at  300  to  600  million 
bushels,  could  be  avoided  if  proper  controls  were  used.    Complete  prevention  of 
losses  to  rodents  and  insects  would  save  more  than  enough  grain  to  eliminate  any 
prospective  feed  grain  deficits  during  the  coming  year  at  least,  and  greatly 
reduoe  the  efforts  needed  otherwise  to  increase  production.    While  complete 
eradication  of  such  losses  is  not  possible,  farmers  can  utilize  rat  and  insect 
control  measures  which  would  greatly  reduoe  these  losses.  \J 

A  full  control  program  is  a  year-round  activity,  including  necessary  protective 
measures  as  grain  grows  in  the  fields,  thorough  cleaning,  tightening  and  fumi- 
gation of  bins  or  oribs  as  a  preparation  for  storage,  and  frequent  inspection 
during  storage.    Rat  control  also  involves  constant  precautions,  such  as  clean- 
ing out  trash  and  loose  feed  supplies  before  and  after  grain  is  stored.  Hungry 
rats  are  easily  poisoned.    If  rats  do  make  inroads,  poisons,  such  as  the  rela- 
tively new  drug  Warfarin,  fumigantst  and  traps  can  clean  them  out* 

Improved  temporary  storage  and  more  permanent  storage  facilities  for  grain, 
particularly  corn  and  small  grains,  are  needed  on  farms.     Inadequate  storage 
facilities  are  responsible  for  further  million  of  bushels  of  badly  needed  grain 
.being  lost  or  spoiled.    Farmers  should  plan  to  provide  adequate  storage  well  in 
advance  of  crop  harvests  for  grain  to  be  retained  on  the  farm.     In  most  areas 
adequate  supplies  of  most  of  the  types  of  building  materials  needed  for  con- 
struction of  farm  storage  facilities  will  be  available.     In  the  Corn  Belt  the 
amount  of  corn  stored  in  temporary,  round,  open-type  cribs  should  be  cut  to  the 
minimum,  especially  on  farms  where  a  soft  or  wet  corn  harvest  is  common.  If 
such  temporary  storage  is  necessary,  special  effort  should  be  made  to  provide 
cover  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  heavy  losses  of  corn  which  have  been  experi- 
enced when  such  storage  has  been  used  in  recent  years. 

Losses  and  lowering  of  feed  quality  due  to  over-heating  and  molding  may  also 
be  prevented  if  grain  and  hay  of  high-moisture  content  is  dried  mechanically. 
Thorough  screening  out  of  shelled  corn  and  dirt  will  prevent  formation  of 
spoilage  pockets  composed  of  shelled  corn,  silks,  and  fine  trash.  Where 
mechanical  drying  of  damp  corn  is  not  possible,  special  attention  should  be 
given  to  providing  extra  ventilation  through  use  of  narrower  cribs,  more 
ventilators,  and  air  passage-ways.    Hay  dryers,  where  available,  will  prove 
useful  in  preventing  spoilage  and  providing  higher  quality  feed. 

l/  Information  which  outlines  effective  control  measures  against  insects,  rats, 
and  losses  from  spoilage  have  been  prepared  to  suit  regional  conditions  and 
varying  types  of  equipment,  and  is  available  from  the  Department  and  the 
various  State  Agricultural  Colleges. 
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CORN 


The  1952  national  production  goal  for  corn  is  3»375  million  bushels,  an  increase 
of  15  percent  over  the  1951  crop.    The  acreage  is  89  million  acres,  an  increase 
of  6  percent  over  the  1951  acreage.    To  meet  the  production  goal  on  this  acreage 
will  require  higher  than  average  yields  of  corn  per  acre.    An  acreage  of  corn 
larger  than  this  goal  would  tend  to  cause  unwarranted  shifts  in  established 
crop-rotation  systems  and  would  interfere  with  the  pasture  and  hay  improvement 
programs  which  are  also  needed  to  maintain  the  high  level  of  livestock  production 
and  the  humus  content  of  the  soil* 

A  real  effort  by  farmers  will  be  needed  to  increase  yields  per  acre  in  1952 
and  plans  for  achieving  increased  yields  must  be  included  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  1952  Goals  Program.    In  most  instances,  increased  yields  will  call 
for  the  production  of  corn  in  a  rotation  that  includes  a  sod  or  green  manure 
crop,  the  best  use  of  available  fertilizer,  the  planting  of  high  quality 
adapted  hybrid  seed,  the  application  of  soil  and  water  conservation  practices 
as  needed,  as  well  as  the  selection  of  land  basically  adapted  to  the  production 
of  corn. 

The  increased  yields  of  corn  during  the  past  15  years  demonstrate  the  effective- 
ness of  good  farming  practices  applied  to  production  of  this  highly  important 
crop.    These  results  al3o  show  the  possibilities  which  still  remain  in  areas 
where  practices  can  be  further  improved.    Farmers  everywhere  must  be  provided 
with  information  on  practices  which  are  adapted  locally  and  which  if  used 
extensively  will  add  appreciably  to  the  production  of  corn  from  the  available 
acreage. 

If  the  goal  for  1952  is  reached,  the  total  supply  of  corn  for  the  1952-53 
feeding  year  will  be  about  3,Q00  million  bushels,  whioh  would  be  only  III4. 
million  bushels  larger  than  that  for  the  1951"52  year.    It  would  be  119  million 
bushels  smaller  than  in  1950-51* 

The  1952-53  requirements  for  corn  will  be  larger  than  in  recent  years.  Total 
domestio  use  and  exports  of  corn  in  1952-53  are  expected  to  be  the  largest  on 
record,  totaling  about  3#305  million  bushels.    This  would  be  1+3  million  bushels 
more  than  is  now  estimated  for  1951*52  and  about  130  million  above  the  dis- 
appearance of  corn  during  1950-51* 

A  orop  of  3»375  million  bushels  in  *1952  will  meet  the  aotual  needs  now  in 
prospect  for  corn  during,  the  1952-53  marketing  year.    However,  it  will  only 
permit  a  small  addition  to  the  undesirably  low  reserve  stocks  of  about  1+25 
million  bushels  which  will  be  carried  into  the  1952-53  marketing  year.  Despite 
the  moderate  increase  in  stocks,  the  carry-over  on  October  1,  1953  *8  still 
expected  to  be  only  about  500  million  bushels.    This  will  be  approximately 
250  million  bushels  less  than  the  carry-over  supplies  on  October  1,  1951»  a*1** 
365  million  bushels  below  the  carry-over  on  October  1,  1950*    Corn  stocks, 
however,  should  be  increased  to  as  much  as  a  billion  bushels  just  as  soon  as 
possible  without  conflicting  with  current  livestock  production. 

A  program  designed  to  stabilize  corn  supplies  against  unpredictable  and  uncon- 
trollable variations  in  crop  yields  would  call  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
stockpile  of  corn  sufficiently  large  to  assure  a  normal  supply  in  years  of 
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short  crops*    Purtheraore,  if  per  capita  supplies  of  livestock,  dairy,  and 
poultry  produots  are  to  be  maintained,  the  production  of  corn  and  other  feeds 
will  need  to  be  increased  from  year  to  year  to  keep  pace  with  the  annual 
increase  in  the  expanding  population. 

The  short  corn  crop  of  19U7  is  a  most  recent  illustration  of  the  impact  of 
extreme  variations  ir  feed  supplies  upon  the  production  and  prices  of  live- 
stock*   Had  reserves  been  sufficient  to  supplement  the  small  19^4-7  production 
of  corn  by  about  600  million  bushels,  the  resultant  decline  in  livestock 
numbers  on  farms  could  have  been  prevented  and  the  short  supplies  and  extremely 
high  prices  of  meat  and  other  livestock  products  that  followed  the  period  of 
liquidation  could  have  been  avoided. 

If  supplies  are  available,  exports  of  corn  in  1952-53  a**e  expected  to  total 
about  85  million  bushels  as  compared  with  100  million  bushels  now  estimated 
for  1951-52  and  111  million  exported  in  I950-5I.    To  the  extent  that  friendly 
nations  cannot  fill  their  essential  food  requirements  by  increasing  their  own 
production  of  livestock  feeds,  it  is  important  that  corn  exports  amounting  to 
about  3  percent  of  U.  S.  production  be  continued  insofar  as  possible,  even 
under  a  tightening  supply  situation. 

Over  a  period  of  years  corn  yields  can  and  must  be  increased  if  the  desired 
level  of  feed  supplies  is  to  be  aohieved.    To  do  so  will  require  increased  use 
of  fertilizer,  increased  planting  of  adapted  hybrid  seed  corn,  and  wider 
employment  of  soil  improvement  practices  already  proven  for  the  corn-producing 
areas*    Although  hybrid  seed  is  used  by  nearly  every  producer  throughout  the 
Corn  Belt,  it  is  still  planted  by  less  than  half  the  producers  in  some 
important  corn-producing  States  outside  the  Midwest.    It  is  hoped  that  the 
increased  availability  of  adapted  types,  together  with  increased  efforts  by 
producers  to  secure  proper  hybrids,  will  increase  the  trend  toward  universal 
use  of  high  producing  hybrids* 

Side  dressing  of  corn  with  high-nitrogen  fertilizer  can  increase  yields  greatly 
wherever  moisture  supplies  for  the  crop  are  adequate.    Yfhile  utilization  of 
this  practice  in  1952  will  be  limited  by  inadequate  supplies  of  high-nitrogen 
fertilizers,  it  is  a  most  efficient  way  to  use  available  supplies  of  such 
fertilizers.    Plant  specialists  have  found  that  corn  yields  are  generally 
increased  from  h  to  8  bushels  for  each  100  pounds  of  sodium  nitrate  used,  about 
12  bushels  for  each  100  pounds  of  ammonium  nitrate,  and  to  an  even  higher  level 
from  fertilizer  of  a  higher  nitrogen  content.    Provided  such  fertilizers  are 
available,  the  use  of  this  practice  can  profitably  be  increased  in  most  States. 

The  practice  of  applying  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  liquid  anhydrous  ammonia, 
first  used  extensively  on  cotton  and  corn  in  Mississippi,  is  being  extended 
northward  into  the  Corn  Belt.     In  loamy  soils,  substantial  yield  increases  are 
made  possible  where  this  high-nitrogen  fertilizer  is  applied  before  planting 
or  as  a  side  dressing  of  the  growing  crop.    Because  anhydrous  ammonia  is  a 
gas,  carrying  82  percent  free  nitrogen,  special  equipment  is  needed  to  apply 
it  under  compression  as  a  liquid.    Although  handling  and  application  costs  are 
higher  than  those  of  solid  fertilizers,  fixed  nitrogen  is  normally  least 
expensive  in  this  form.    In  many  areas  where  individual  operations  are  not 
large  enough  to  warrant  investment  in  the  necessary  equipment,  producers  will 
be  able  to  have  anhydrous  ammonia  applied  on  a  custom  basis  © 
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Great  advances  have  been  made  in  control  of  the  corn  borer,  that  potentially 
serious  threat  to  high  yields,  -with  development  of  new  pesticides  and  more 
efficient  means  of  application.    These  practices,  when  added  to  the  beneficial 
effeots  of  the  borer's  natural  enemy—the  Lydella  fly,  give  improved  hope  for 
the  effeotive  control  of  corn  borer  in  1952*    However,  there  is  evidence  that 
in  some  areas,  at  least,  more  producers  need  to  be  alerted  in  advanoe  to  the 
borer  hazard  and  at  the  same  time  advised  fully  of  control  measures  that  are 
praotioal  regionally.    Supplies  of  DDT,  the  principal  control  pesticide,  are* 
expected  to  be  adequate  in  1952  if  orders  are  placed  well  before  date  of  use. 

Such  practices  as  land  selection,  proper  preparation  of  the  corn  seed  bed,  seed 
treating,  and  application  of  fertilizers  recommended  for  the  particular  type 
of  soil  are  measures  that  are  well  known  to  most  farmers*    Matching  the 
moisture  supply  and  fertility  of  the  soil  with  the  proper  number  of  plants 
per  acre  to  get  maximum  yields,  control  measures  which  check  weeds  without 
disturbing  moisture  supplies  of  corn  roots,  and  control  of  pests  in  the  soil 
are  sound  practices  which  should  be  more  widely  employed* 

Greater  use  of  these  and  other  conservation  and  improvement  practices  designed 
to  increase  corn  yields  is  essential  if  the  1952  corn  goal  is  to  be  met.  Even 
if  these  practices  are  adopted  to  the  extent  possible  in  1952,  production  will 
be  insufficient  to  rebuild  stocks  to  the  desirable  levels.    Therefore,  the 
planting  of  the  89  million  acre  corn  goal  in  1952  should  be  done  even  if  it 
becomes  necessary  to  reduce  the  acreage  of  less  productive  feed  crops  such 
as  oats.    In  the  principal  feed  grain  producing  areas,  corn  on  the  average  will 
produce  from  2  to  2^  times  as  much  feed  per  acre  as  can  be  harvested  from  an 
acre  of  oats» 

It  may  also  be  desirable  to  increase  corn  acreage  in  1952  by  shifting  suitable 
land  in  poor  stands  of  pasture  and  weedy  unproductive  hay lands  to  the  production 
of  corn.    It  is  believed  that  the  planting  of  89  million  acres  of  corn  in 
1952  can  be  achieved  without  undue  disturbance  of  established  crop-rotation 
systems,  or  interference  with  the  pasture  and  hay  improvement  programs.  Goal 
acreage  must  not  be  exceeded  for  oats,  soybeans,  and  other  competing  crops 
if  sufficient  land  is  to  be  available  to  enable  farmers  to  meet  the  corn  goal. 

The  support  price  of  corn,  as  one  of  the  basic  commodities,  will  be  at  90 
percent  of  parity  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year,  October  1,  1952© 
The  price  support  program  will  be  implemented  by  CCC  loans  and  purchase 
agreements « 
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Supplies  and  Utilization 


Origin  and 
Disposition 


Crop  year  beginning  -  October  1 


1950 


1951 


»  I952 
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Supplies 

Beginning  stocks 

Production 

Imports 
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Industry 
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Seed 
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Exports 
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Ending  stocks 

Desirable  ending  stocks 
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 1 
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1U3 
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111 
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"3^2 
100 
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k2k 


U2k 

3.375 
 1 

3,800 


11+8 
135 
2,925 
12 
"3.220 
 85 

3.305 

U95 

1,000 

-  505 


ACREAGE  -  PLANTED  -  (Thousands)  82,858  83,866 

YIELD  -  bushels  per  acre  36.9  35.1 

l/    1952  yield  -which  must  be  attained  to  achieve  production  goal. 


89,000 
1/  37.9 
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CORN 
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CORN 

Acreage  required,  with  expected  yields,  to  obtain  desired  production, 

with  comparisons 
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OATS 

The  1952  national  production  goal  for  oats  is  1,50?  million  bushels,  about 
the  same  as  the  1951  orop*    Under  average  yield  conditions  this  will  require 
the  seeding  of  1+1,600  thousand  aores,  or  about  the  same  as  was  seeded  to  oats 
in  !9!?1  •    A  slight  reduction  in  oats  acreage  is  recommended,  mainly  in  the 
Corn  Belt  States,  to  make  it  possible  to  produoe  the  largest  practicable 
acreage  of  corn  in  this  area,  where  the  average  production. of  feed  per  acre 
from  corn  is  about  2g-  times  greater  than  that  produced  from  oats* 

A  crop  of  1,307  million  bushels,  together  with  the  anticipated  carry-in  stocks 
and  imports,  would  provide  a  total  supply  for  the  1952-53  marketing  year  of 
about  1,611  million  bushels.    This  would  be  1+3  million  bushels  less  than  for 
1951-52 •    If  the  00 rn  goal  is  met,  domestic  demand  for  oats  in  1952-53  is 
expected  to  be  about  the  same  as  now  estimated  for  1951-52* 

After  allowing  for  estimated  domestic  needs  of  nearly  1*1+  billion  bushels, 
the  same  as  in  the  preceding  2  years,  and  an  export  of  about  5  million  bushels, 
the  carry-over  at  the  end  of  the  1952-53  marketing  year  would  be  around  221 
million  bushels*    This  would  be  h3  million  bushels  less  than  the  carry-in 
stocks  for  the  year,  and  77  million  bushels  less  than  the  carry-over  July  1, 
1951. 

It  is  expected  that  exports  of  oats  from  the  United  States  will  not  exceed 
5  million  bushels.    This  is  about  the  same  as  now  estimated  for  1951-52* 
Imports  of  oats,  principally  from  Canada,  are  expected  to  total  about  J+0 
million  bushels  during  the  period  July  1,  1952  to  June  30,  1953»    This  would 
be  the  same  as  now  estimated  for  1951~>2*    If  it  should  become  expedient  to 
supplement  domestic  feed  supplies  in  1952-53  with  larger  imports  of  oats, 
additional  supplies  might  be  found  in  Canada,  because  Canada  is  now  a  source 
for  oat  imports* 

Because  of  the  need  to  improve  the  productivity  of  the  soil  and  to  maximize 
forage  production  to  provide  adequate  hay  and  pasture  for  increasing  cattle 
numbers,  farmers  are  urged  to  utilise  oats  acreage  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible  as  a  nurse  crop  for  the  seeding  of  legumes  and  grasses*  The 
production  of  adequate  supplies  of  good  quality  hay  and  the  maintenance  of 
improved  pastures  are  absolutely  necessary  if  the  very  high  level  of  beef  and 
dairy  cattle  numbers  is  to  be  maintained.    Also,  legume  and  grass  seedings 
in  the  oats  which  are  plowed  under  as  a  green  manure  crop  is  a  recommended 
practice  for  adding  fertility  and  improving  the  condition  of  the  soil  where 
oats  are  followed  by  corn,  soybeans,  or  other  soil  depleting  crops* 

The  national  average  support  price  for  1952-orop  oats  grading  No*  3  or 

better  will  be  73  cents  per  bushel,  which  represents  80  percent  of  the 

August  15,  1951  parity  price.    The  national  average  support  price  for  the  1951 

crop  was  72  cents.     The  price  support  program  will  be  implemented  by  CCC  loans 

and  purchase  agreements  which  will  be  available  from  the  time  of  harvest  through 

January  31*  1953*    Loans  will  mature  April  30,  1953»  or  earlier  on  demand* 
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OATS 


Supplies  and  Utilization 


Of iff in  And 
Disposition 

• 
• 

Crop  year  beginning 

-  July  1 

i 
t 

1950  1 

• 
• 

1951  * 
1 

1952 
Preliminary 

supplies 

26U 

298 

rruuuu viou 

l.Uio 

1.316 

1,307 

Imports 

50 

ho 

UO 

Total 

1,660 

I.65I+ 

1,611 

Utilization 

Food 

3k 

35 

35 

Feed 

1,221 

1,250 

1.250 

Seed 

100 

100 

100 

Total 

1*355 

1,385 

1.385 

Exports 

7 

5 

Total 

1,362 

1.390 

1.390 

Ending  stocks 

298 

20/4. 

22 1 

Desirable  ending  stocks 

250 

Difference 

-  29 

ACREAGE  -  PLANTED  -  (Thousands) 

U5.U6U 

ia,59U 

Ui,6oo 

YIELD  -  bushels  per  aore 

31.0 

31.6 

31.2 
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OATS 


State 

PRO 

D  U  C  T  I  0  N 

Percent  1952 
Goal  is  of 
1951 

1 
t 
t 

t 

1950  t 
t 

1951  I 
1 

1952  ' 
Goals 

* 

-  -  -  -  -  1 

Percent 

Maine 

5.016 

5.211 

10l+ 

New  Hampshire 

205 

180 

180 

100 

Vermont 

1,120 

1,1+76 

1,221+ 

85 

Mas  s  aohus  ett  s 

150 

200 

190 

95 

Rhode  Island 

31 

32 

28 

88 

Connecticut 

litQ 

12l+ 

ll+2 

115 

New  York 

30,917 

36,21*0 

29.81+0 

82 

New  Jersey 

1.521 

1.638 

1,615 

99 

Pennsylvania 

27.851+ 

32.31+0 

28,160 

87 

Ohio 

1+0,21+8 

1+9.979 

1+0,1+80 

81 

Indiana 

148,060 

50,875 

1+8,600 

96 

Illinois 

155,656 

133,600 

H+2,1+50 

107 

Michigan 

5U,l+78 

60,183 

5U.375 

90 

Wisconsin 

ll+l,Sll+ 

11+3,302 

130,500 

91 

Minnesota 

188,737 

212,761+ 

186,2i+0 

88 

Iowa 

270,580 

182,886 

219,1+50 

120 

Missouri 

1+7,610 

27.738 

32,700 

118 

North  Dakota 

58,35? 

56,811 

✓  * 

51,660 

91 

South  Dakota 

86,086 

116,365 

86,250 

71+ 

Nebraska 

63.576 

60,816 

52,1+1+0 

86 

Kansas 

20,l60 

H+,31+6 

21,960 

153 

Delaware 

22I4. 

256 

255 

100 

Maryland 

1.598 

1,980 

1,81+8 

93 

Virginia 

l+.37e 

1+.818 

1+.81+5 

101 

West  Virginia 

1,600 

1.561 

98 

North  Carolina 

11.685 

ill.  271 

13,090 

92 

South  Carolina 

17.792 

16,128 

16,675 

103 

Georgia 

12,879 

10,296 

15,200 

11+8 

Florida 

288 

500 

388 

78 

Kentucky 

2,277 

2.136 

2,61+0 

12l+ 

Tennessee 

5.975 

ll.732 

6,208 

131 

Alabama 

2.958 

2.052 

3,555 

173 

Mississippi 

1+.300 

3.335 

5,220 

157 

Arkansas 

5.OI1O 

3.050 

i+.675 

153 

Louisiana 

1.032 

1.20U 

1,680 

ll+O 

Oklahoma 

8,778 

l+,768 

ll+,670 

308 

Texas 

25,818 

8,11+5 

2l+,920 

306 

Montana 

15.651 

10,200 

12,265 

120 

Idaho 

9,768 

8,022 

8,572 

107 

Wyoming 

1+.861+ 

U.69U 

l  /it 

1+.61+1+ 

99 

Colorado 

U.91+0 

5,620 

5.975 

103 

New  Mexico 

614+ 

518 

71+2 

ll+3 

Arizona 

1+30 

369 

375 

102 

Utah 

1,886 

2,020 

107 

Nevada 

360 

320 

356 

111 

Washington 

8.256 

6,670 

7,296 

109 

Oregon 

8,608 

7,395 

8,955 

121 

California 

6,272 

1+.320 

i+,800 

111 

United  States 

1,1+10,1+61+ 

1,316.396 

1,507,125 

99 
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OATS 

Acreage  required,  with  expected  yields,  to  obtain  desired  production, 

with  comparisons 


t 

PLANT 

ED    A  C  E  E  A 

G  E  t 

uoax  is  01 . 
xypx 

t 

1950  « 
I 

t 

1951  « 
1 

+ypc  s 

Goal  s 

 T  h 

0  u  s  a  n  d  s  ■ 

s 

Percent 

Mains 

111 

131 

135 

103 

New  Hampshire 

10 

10 

10 

100 

Vermont 

67 

68 

68 

100 

Massachusetts 

11 

11 

12 

109 

Rhode  Island 

2 

2 

2 

100 

Connecticut 

9 

9 

10 

111 

New  York 

775 

798 

800 

100 

New  Jersey 

1+1+ 

1+9 

50 

102 

Pennsylvania 

762 

800 

800 

100 

Ohio 

1,12+7 

1,239 

1,100 

89 

Indiana 

1.569 

1.1+21+ 

1.350 

95 

Till  nn*i  a 
XX IIUOIB 

7  JilQ 

?»*+x7 

Michigan 

1,513 

1.1+50 

96 

Wisconsin 

3,000 

2,970 

2,900 

98 

Minnesota 

5,168 

5,023 

1|,350 

98 

Iowa 

6,619 

5,731 

5.700 

99 

Missouri 

1.79U 

1,1+89 

1.500 

101 

North  Dakota 

2,181 

2,072 

2,100 

101 

South  Dakota 

3.1+71+ 

3,231 

3.125 

97 

Nebraska 

2.863 

2,319 

2.300 

99 

i  coo 

1 

mi 

Delaware 

10 

9 

10 

111 

Maryland 

52 

61 

60 

98 

Virginia 

171 

180 

190 

106 

West  Virginia 

66 

68 

70 

103 

North  Carolina 

516 

5l+2 

550 

101 

South  Carolina 

756 

718 

725 

101 

Georgia 

766 

76U 

800 

105 

PI  r.rl  An 
r iox i  us 

100 

117 
xx  1 

xu  / 

Kentucky 

150 

138 

150 

109 

Tennessee 

325 

302 

325 

108 

Alabama 

239 

203 

225 

111 

Mississippi 

2l+6 

197 

225 

111+ 

Arkansas 

275 

223 

250 

112 

Louisiana 

100 

93 

100 

108 

Oklahoma 

953 

810 

900 

111 

Texas 

1.768 

1,255 

l.liOO 

112 

Montana 

612 

502 

550 

110 

Idaho 

2t|6 

212 

225 

106 

Wyoming 

186 

186 

185 

99 

Colorado 

2i+8 

260 

250- 

96 

New  Mexico 

1+2 

38 

1+5 

118 

Arizona 

25 

23 

25 

109 

Utah 

58 

1+8 

50 

I0l+ 

Nevada 

13 

13 

13 

100 

Washington 

265 

225 

2U0 

107 

Oregon 

1+93 

1+29 

1+50 

105 

California 

569 

1+81+ 

500 

103 

United  States 

1+5.1+61+ 

1+1.591+ 

1+1,600 

100 
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BARLEY 


The  national  production  goal  for  barley  in  1952  is  290  million  bushels* 
Under  average  yield  conditions  this  will  require  the  seeding  of  12,865 
thousand  acres*    This  is  about  2  million  acres  more  than  were  planted  for 
harvest  in  1951*    Th®  production  goal  for  1952  is  35  million  bushels  larger 
than  the  1951  crop,  but  X2+  million  bushels  below  the  production  in  1950» 

A  crop  of  290  million  bushels,  together  with  the  estimated  carry-over  and 
imports,  would  provide  a  total  supply  for  the  1952-53  marketing  year  of  373 
million  bushels,  as  compared  with  3^3  million  in  1951*52.    This  would  be  25 
million  bushels  less  than  in  1950*51 • 

Current  estimates  of  the  1952-53  requirements  indicate  that  if  the  feed  grain 
goals  are  reaohed,  about  281  million  bushels  of  barley  will  be  needed  for 
domestic  use,  which  is  16  million  more  than  now  estimated  for  1951  "52 9  Exports 
are  expected  to  total  about  30  million  bushels  in  1952*53#  °~  5  million  bushels 
less  than  estimated  for  1951"52«    This  would  be  10  million  bushels  less  than 
the  exports  in  1950-51*    Total  requirements  are  expected  to  approximate  3H 
million  bushels,  which  is  only  slightly  more  than  was  utilised  in  each  of  the 
past  2  years* 

The  total  supply  of  373  million  bushels  would  provide  for  the  anticipated 
requirements  for  1952*53  and  leave  year-end  stocks  of  about  62  million 
bushels— about  the  same  as  now  estimated  for  carry-over  at  the  beginning  of 
the  marketing  year*    This  would  be  31  million  bushels  less  than  the  carry-in 
stocks  for  1951-52* 

The  over-all  feed  situation  and  the  industrial  requirements  for  barley  would 
indicate  that  the  largest  practicable  acreage  of  barley  should  be  seeded  for 
harvest  in  1952*    In  the  Northern  Plains  States  and  the  Pacific  Coast  Area 
it  is  especially  important  that  the  production  of  barley  be  maintained  at 
the  highest  possible  level,  where  barley  constitutes  the  prinoipal  source 
of  feed  grain. 

The  national  average  support  price  for  1952-orop  barley  grading  No*  2  or 
better  will  be  #1*22  per  bushel,  which  represents  80  percent  of  the  August  15, 
1951  parity  price.    The  national  average  support  price  for  the  1951  crop  was 
$1.11  per  bushel.    The  price  support  program  will  be  implemented  by  CCC  loans 
and  purchase  agreements  which  will  be  available  from  the  time  of  harvest 
through  January  31*  1953*    Loans  will  mature  April  30»  1953»  or  earlier  on 
demand* 
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BARLEY 


Supplies  and  Utilization 


Origin  and 
Disposition 


1950 


Crop  year  beginning  -  July  1 
1        7Z~-,  1  1952" 


1951 


Preliminary 


Supplies 

Beginning  stocks 

Production 

Imports 

Total 

Utilization 
Food 
Industry 
Feed 
Seed 

Total 
Exports 

Total 

Ending  stocks 

Desirable  ending  stocks 

Difference 


80 
30k 

uu 

398 


7 

95 
11*5 
18 

~255 
ho 

305 

93 


Million  Bushels 

93 
255 
15 


363 


7 

97 
12*0 
21 

300 
63 


63 
290 
20 

373 


7 
98 

155 
21 
~28T 

 29. 

511 

62 
80 
-  18 


ACREAGE  -  PLANTED  -  (Thousands) 
YIELD  -  bushels  per  acre 


13,100 
23.2 


10,8^0 
23.5 


12,865 
22.5 
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BARLEY 


PRO 

D  U  C  T  I  0  N 

* 

Percent  1952 
Goal  is  of 
1951 

State 

* 

i 

195°  * 
t 

t 

1951  * 
t 

1952  1 
Goals 

* 

* 

Percent 

Maine 

204 

192 

221 

115 

Vermont 

26 

33 

25 

76 

New  York 

2,75U 

2,516 

2,100 

83 

New  Jersey 

oq.0 

•Col. 
604 

o20 

91 

Pennsylvania 

A  J.Ai 

5,416 

5.915 

1  Art 

Ohio 

• 

726 

494 

595 

120 

Indiana 

624 

494 

645 

131 

Illinois 

1,176 

860 

1,056 

122 

Michigan 

3,910 

3,876 

3.937 

102 

Wisconsin 

8,979 

6,633 

9.150 

138 

Minnesota 

36,308 

38,555 

40,050 

104 

Iowa 

1,696 

693 

1,024 

148 

Missouri 

1,640 

1.075 

1,280 

119 

North  Dakota 

r-  1  r/s| 

51,504 

51,336 

52,250 

102 

South  Dakota 

1  3    ol . 0 

13,942 

19,693 

17,365 

□a 
33 

Nebraska 

I.  Acri 
4,650 

4,620 

3,937 

36 

Kansas 

3,633 

5,W> 

352 

Delaware 

336 

341 

326 

96 

Maryland 

2,635 

2,470 

2,1*32 

98 

Virginia 

2,714 

2,624 

2,860 

109 

West  Virginia 

406 

266 

332 

134 

North  Carolina 

892 

1,260 

1.050 

83 

South  Carolina 

340 

400 

420 

105 

Georgia 

110 

90 

127 

141 

Kentucky 

1,679 

1.192 

1,876 

157 

Tennessee 

1,054 

980 

1,310 

134 

Arkansas 

a) 

84 

72 

78 

1  AO 

103 

Oklahoma 

702 

lyo 

o2p 

4*  f 

Texas 

1,625 

518 

1,375 

265 

Montana 

23,430 

12,380 

18,880 

147 

Idaho 

14,0/40 

10,432 

12,880 

123 

Wyoming 

4,228 

4,587 

4,752 

104 

Colorado 

9,536 

/*N       f-l  1 

9,541 

12,000 

l  oA 
126 

New  Mexico 

ml 

594 

430 

rQl, 
584 

T  *A 
lp6 

Arizona 

7,8^0 

4,900 

T  QaQ 

73 

Utah 

6,204 

6,072 

6,285 

104 

Nevada 

f92 

fti  A 

114 

Washington 

8.763 

3.384 

6,280 

186 

Oregon 

10,734 

10,110 

12,960 

123 

California 

60,010 

42,360 

51.920 

123 

United  States 

303,533 

254,668 

290,000 

114 

BARLEY 
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Aoreage  required,  with  expected  yields,  to  obtain  desired  production, 

with  comparisons 


: 

PLANT 

ED    A  C  R  E  A 

G  E  : 

Percent  I952 
Goal  is  of 
1951 

State 

1 

t 

1950  » 
t 

t 

1951  * 
t 

1952 
Goals 

ousands* 

Percent 

Maine 

6 

6 

7 

117 

Vermont 

1 

1 

1 

100 

New  York 

83 

76 

75 

99 

New  Jersey 

23 

20 

20 

100 

Ponns vlvania 

186 

I61i 

175 

107 

Ohio 

28 

23 

25 

109 

Indi  ana 

26 

26 

30 

115 

Illinois 

1+1+ 

33 

i+o 

121 

Michigan 

116 

117 

125 

107 

Wis  cons in 

220 

205 

250 

122 

Minnesota 

1.283 

1.1+37 

1.500 

10l+ 

Iowa 

53 

36 

l+o 

111 

Missouri 

97 

71 

80 

113 

North  Dakota 

2,181 

2.33k 

2.750 

118 

South  Dakota 

1.256 

879 

950 

108 

Nebraska 

1+31 

25l+ 

275 

108 

Kansas 

636 

31+3 

1+00 

117 

Delaware 

H+ 

13 

13 

100 

Maryland 

88  * 

80 

80 

100 

Virginia 

97 

90 

100 

111 

West  Virginia 

lh 

13 

15 

115 

North  Carolina 

kk 

ia 

50 

122 

South  Carolina 

22 

22 

25 

llli 

Georgia 

6 

5 

7 

lLo 

Kentucky 

113 

99 

lliO 

U+l 

Tennessee 

79 

76 

100 

132 

Arkansas 

7 

7 

7 

100 

Oklahoma 

250 

90 

75 

83 

Texas 

188 

113 

125 

111 

Montana 

88li 

50li 

800 

159 

Idaho 

1+38 

3li2 

1+00 

117 

Wyoming 

178 

158 

180 

111+ 

Colorado 

822 

518 

800 

151+ 

New  Mexico 

32 

29 

35 

121 

Ari  zona 

191 

H+l 

li+0 

99 

Utah 

11+6 

H+7 

150 

102 

Nevada 

26 

26 

30 

115 

Washington 

267 

101 

200 

198 

Oregon 

362 

362 

1+50- 

121+ 

California 

2,162 

1.838 

2,200 

120 

United  States 

13,100 

10,81+0 

12,865 

119 
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SORGHUM  GRAIN 

A  national  production  goal  of  205  million  bushels  of  sorghum  grain  has  been 
established  for  the  1952  crop.    Under  average  yield  conditions,  this  would 
require  10  million  acres  for  harvest  as  grain,  or  1,553-  thousand  acres  more 
than  was  harvested  for  grain  in  1951*    Production  from  a  much  larger  acreage 
could  be  utilized  since  sorghum  grain  generally  may  be  substituted  for  corn. 
To  achieve  this  production  goal  of  sorghum  grain  would  require  the  planting 
of  about  15»2  million  acres  of  all  sorghums.      This  compares  with  about 
15»1  million  acres  planted  in  1951  and  about  16  million  acres  in  1950» 

A  crop  of  205  million  bushels,  together  with  expected  carry-over  stocks  of 
10  million  bushels  at  the  beginning  of  the  1952-53  marketing  year  will  provide 
a  total  supply  of  215  million  bushels.    This  would  be  18  million  bushels 
more  than  the  1951*52  supply,  but  77  million  bushels  less  than  the  record 
supply  for  the  1950-51  marketing  year*    In  1950  cotton  and  wheat  acreage 
allotments  contributed  to  a  very  large  acreage  of  sorghums;  record  sorghum 
yields  were  obtained  in  that  year* 

Domestio  utilization  of  sorghum  grain  in  19 52- 53 »  based  upon  the  production  of 
205  million  bushels,  would  total  155  million  bushels  as  compared  with  137 
million  bushels  for  the  1951*52  marketing  year,  and  179  million  bushels  for 
the  1950-51  marketing  year.    The  actual  demand  for  sorghum  grain  for  domestic 
use  as  a  substitute  for  corn  is  expected  to  be  much  larger  than  will  be 
available  from  1952  production,  but  a  larger  crop  is  dependent  upon  above 
normal  abandonment  of  winter  wheat  in  the  Southwest,    However,  seedings  in 
excess  of  the  goal  are  to  be  encouraged  wherever  possible* 

Exports  of  sorghum  grain  are  expected  to  total  about  50  million  bushels  in 
1952-53  which  is  the  same  as  estimated  for  1951-52*    Exports  in  1950-51 
totaled  75  million  bushels  which  were  the  greatest  in  history* 

The  harvest  of  10,335  thousand  acres  of  sorghum  grain  in  1950  and  the 
production  of  233  million  bushels  set  new  records.    Approximately  8,14+9 
thousand  acres  of  sorghums  were  harvested  for  grain  in  1951»  when  adverse 
growing  conditions  for  wheat  prevailed  in  the  Southwest,  and  sorghums  were 
planted  rather  extensively  on  abandoned  wheat  land.    For  1952»  a  goal  even 
higher  than  the  1951  harvested  acreage  is  called  for.    Should  wheat  abandon- 
ment again  be  heavy,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  induce  producers  to  plant 
such  abandoned  acreage  to  sorghums.    The  sorghum  goals  should  be  considered 
as  mini mums,  to  be  exceeded  if  possible* 

In  addition  to  expansion  of  sorghum  grain  acreage,  special  emphasis  should 
be  given  to  the  practice  of  wide-row  growth  of  sorghum  on  land  that  would 
otherwise  be  reserved  wholly  for  summer  fallow  in  the  western  areas*  Also* 
in  .the  South  considerable  additional  acreage  could  be  obtained  by  double 
cropping  with  sorghums  on  land  which  has  produced  a  winter  grown  small  grain 
and  which  otherwise  will  stand  idle  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  growing 
season.    Sorghums  can  be  grown  in  these  cases  without  interferring  with 
subsequent  crops*    The  additional  production  of  sorghum  grain  thereby  obtained 
would  be  an  important  addition  to  the  supply  of  feed  grains.    Other  local 
practices  which  will  increase  sorghum  grain  yields  and  production  should  be 
recommended  by  goals  workers* 
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The  national  average  support  price  for  1952-orop  sorghum  grain  grading  No.  2 
or  better  will  be  $2»38  cwt.,  which  represents  80  peroent  of  the  August  15, 
1951»  parity  price.    The  national  average  support  price  for  the  1951  crop 
was  $2.17  cwt»    The  price  support  program  for  sorghum  grain  will  be  implemented 
by  CCC  loans  and  purohase  agreements  which  will  be  available  to  farmers  from 
the  time  of  harvest  through  January  J>1,  1953*    Loans  will  mature  March  yit 
1953»  or  earlier  on  demand* 


Supplies  and  Utilization 


Origin  and 
Disposition 


Crop  year  beginning  -  Ootober  1 


1950 


1951 


1  1952 
t  Preliminary 


Supplies 

Beginning  stocks 
Production 

Total 

Utilization 
Industry 
Feed 
Seed 

Total 
Exports 

Total 

Ending  stocks 

Desirable  ending  stocks 

Difference 


59 
233 

292 


Million  Bushels 


35 
li+2 
2 

"179 
75 

25U 
38 


197 


20 
115 
2 
137 

50 

187 
10 


10 
_202 

215 


18 

135 
 2 

155 

205 
10 
30 
-  20 


ACREAGE  -  EAR VESTED  AS  GRAIN 


(Thousands) 

YIELD  -  bushels  per  acre 


10,335 
22.6 


8,1^9 
18.9 


10,000 

20  0  5 


30  , 

ALL  SORGHUMS  hi 


• 
* 

PLANT 

ED    A  C  R  E  A 

G  E  • 

Percent  1952 

State 

• 
• 

i 

: 

1950  1 
i 

• 

1951  « 
t 

1952  1 

Goal  s 

• 

Goal  is  of 
1951 

 T  h 

0  u  s  a  n  d  s  ■ 

Percent 

Indiana 

h 

> 

3 

100 

Illinois 

5 

k 

100 

Minnesota 

17 

6 

10 

167 

Iowa 

12 

7 

10 

li*3 

Missouri 

112 

101 

110 

109 

North  Dakota 

U3 

32 

Uo 

125 

South  Dakota 

U20 

197 

235 

119 

Nebraska 

hl3 

2*02 

106 

Kansas 

3,187 

3,200 

77 

Virginia 

12 

11 

10 

91 

North  Carolina 

h2 

50 

50 

100 

South  Carolina 

21 

20 

20 

100 

Georgia 

38 

38 

I4O 

105 

Kentucky- 

15 

13 

15 

115 

Tennessee 

31 

33 

55 

106 

Alabama 

72 

U6 

50 

109 

Mi  a  €:\  a  a\  Y\n^ 
i!uJ-  ©  ox  o  oa  uy x 

26 

J.  ±7 

Arkansas 

Ik 

hi 

50 

106 

Louisiana 

7 

5 

5 

100 

Oklahoma 

1,719 

i,96o 

1,750 

89 

Texas 

8,170 

6,328 

7,500 

119 

Montana 

h 

3 

5 

167 

Wyoming 

1 

6 

8 

133 

Colorado 

6h5 

909 

800 

88 

New  Mexico 

65k 

608 

625 

103 

Arizona 

99 

la 

70 

171 

California 

133 

7U 

100 

United  States 

16,050 

15,113 

15,200 

101 

1/    Grain  and  sweet  sorghums  for  all  uses  including  sirup* 
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SORGHUM  GRAIN 


PRO 

D  U  C  T  I  0 

N  : 

T~)_,        .,.4.     1  oco 

r'eroenT  Xy^td 

State 

I 

1950  t 
t 

t 

1951  t 
t 

ir.ro  ' 

1952 
Goals 

i 

Goal  is  of 

1951 

Peroent 

Missouri 

120 

North  Dakota 

91 

58 

70 

121 

OOUun  lAKOTiBl 

1,175 

216 

Nebraska 

Ji  P^T! 
i+,G;c> 

1,900 

111+ 

Kansas 

1.1,  AAQ 

?(  » >iu 

1+2,750 

75 

North  Carolina 

690 

1,200 

121 

South  Carolina 

152 

Ik 

95 

Alabama 

595 

323 

106 

Arkans as 

U93 

315 

380 

121 

Oklahoma 

17,^20 

16,768 

17,200 

103 

Texas 

lU.,566 

71,085 

12i+,800 

176 

Colorado 

1,2^6 

3,Ol+8 

3,000 

98 

New  Mexico 

8,1+17 

3,1+10 

6,035 

177 

Arizona 

3.520 

1,092 

2,580 

236 

California 

I+.67I+ 

2,535 

U,ooo 

158 

United  States 

1/   233. 3614.  1/ 

159,309 

205,435 

129 

\J    Includes  production  for  States  without  goals  and  for  North  Dakota  which  is 
not  included  in  Crop  Report. 


Acreage  required,  for  harvest  as  grain,  with  expected  yields,  to 
obtain  desired  production,  with  comparisons 


t 

HARVEST 

ED  ACRE 

AGE 

Percent  1952 
Goal  is  of 
1951 

State  j 

t 

1950  t 
1 

1 

1951  » 

1952  \ 
Goals 

 Tho 

u  s  a  n  d  s  • 

Peroent 

Missouri 

30 

23 

25 

109 

North  Dakota 

7 

1+ 

5 

125 

South  Dakota 

91+ 

18 

50 

276 

Nebraska 

191+ 

128 

100 

78 

Kansas 

1,9U3 

2,605 

1, 

900 

73 

North  Carolina 

23 

33 

l+o 

121 

South  Carolina 

8 

1+ 

5 

125 

Alabama 

31+ 

19 

20 

105 

Arkansas 

29 

15 

20 

133 

Oklahoma 

91+7 

1,01+8 

1, 

000 

95 

Texas 

6,289 

3,850 

6, 

000 

156 

Colorado 

103 

251+ 

250 

98 

New  Mexico 

1+1+3 

359 

1+25 

118 

Arizona 

80 

26 

60 

231 

California 

111+ 

65 

100 

151+ 

United  States           l/       10,31+2  l/ 

8,1+53 

10, 

000 

118 

1/ Includes  acreage  for  States  without  goals  and  for  North  Dakota  which  is 
not  included  in  Crop  Reporto 
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HAYS,  PASTURES,  AND  RANGES 


The  prospective  shortage  of  feed  grains ,  whioh  has  been  outlined  under  the 
Feeds  Section  of  the  Handbook,  places  more  than  normal  pressure  upon  the 
grasses  and  legumes  as  a  source  of  lives to ok  feed*    Normally  about  half  the 
total  production  of  livestock  products  comes  from  grasses,  legumes,  and 
other  roughages*    Dairy  cattle  receive  at  least  two-thirds  of  their  feed 
nutrients  from  roughages,  beef  cattle  at  least  three -fourths,  and  sheep  at 
least  90  percent.    On  the  average,  less  than  5  percent  of  the  feed  for  hogs 
is  roughage.    Poultry  depends  least  upon  this  class  of  feed—about  2  to  3 
percent.    But  these  proportions  can  be  increased  for  all  types  of  livestock. 

Grassland  improvement  would  make  it  possible  to  increase  substantially 
national  production  of  meat,  milk,  and  wool  with  no  increase  in  the  feeding 
of  concentrates*    In  some  areas,  the  acreage  of  grasslands  can  be  increased 
without  reducing  the  area  of  cropland  available  for  other  crops*  However, 
the  greatest  potentiality  for  inoreased  roughage  production  lies  in  improv- 
ing the  current  acreage  devoted  to  grasses  and  legumes  in  accordance  with 
present  knowledge  concerning  better  management  of  hay  and  grazing  lands* 

Hay i    The  national  production  goal  for  tame  hay  for  harvest  in  1952  is  95 
million  tons.    With  average  yield  conditions  of  the  past  few  years,  60  million 
acres  of  tame  hay  land  would  need  to  be  harvested  in  1952  to  produce  this 
tonnage*    This  is  about  the  same  acreage  as  was  harvested  in  1951  when  the 
production  of  tame  hay  was  about  9&  million  tons*    A  moderate  reduction  in 
hay  acreage  is  requested  in  some  areas,  mostly  in  the  Corn  Belt,  where  there 
is  an  abundant  supply  available  from  the  1951  harvest  and  where  there  is 
also  an  urgent  need  to  increase  the  production  of  corn*    In  contrast,  there 
is  particular  need  for  improving  hay  output  in  Southern  areas  and  in  those 
areas  where  1951  production  was  out  short  by  drought*    Increased  grass  and 
hay  production  is  needed  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  expanding  livestock 
industry  in  these  areas* 

In  addition  to  a  1952  crop  of  93  million  tons  of  tame  hay,  the  supply  would 
consist  of  an  estimated  production  of  12  million  tons  of  wild  hay  and  an 
expected  large  carry-over  stock  of  about  18  million  tons.    This  would  provide 
a  total  supply  of  123  million  tons  which  would  be  only  slightly  below  the 
record  supply  of  12lj.  million  tons  in  1951*52*    The  estimated  supply  of  hay 
in  1952-53  would  be  adequate  to  meet  requirements  and  to  leave  an  ending 
stock  of  about  15  million  tons,  which  is  about  normal* 

The  specific  tonnage  goals  which  have  been  set  for  hay  should  be  supplemented 
with  a  goal  of  producing  higher  quality  hay  in  1952  wad  in  subsequent  years* 
Quality  may  be  raised  through  improving  the  types  of  grasses  or  legumes  that 
are  grown,  and  also  by  better  methods  of  harvesting  and  storing*    Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  increase  yields  and  quality  of  all  tame  hay  by  use  of 
improved  varieties  adapted  to  local  areas,  fertilizers,  and  superior  cultural 
and  harvesting  practices* 

Much  of  the  feeding  value  of  hay  is  lost  through  improper  methods  of  curing* 
Field- cured  hay,  even  when  made  during  good  weather,  will  lose  as  much  as 
25  percent  of  the  dry  matter  and  30  percent  of  the  protein  found  in  the 
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standing  crop*    If  hay  is  rained  on  while  curing,  the  losses  move  up  to  1*0 
to  1+5  percent.    Losses  in  the  field  are  often  unavoidable,  but  nutrients  oan 
be  preserved  if  hay  is  cured  in  the  barn  or  the  forage  preserved  as  silage. 

Because  higher  quality  hay  is  so  important  in  relation  to  the  feeding  problem 
for  1952-53*  plans  and  requirements  for  making  and  preserving  high  quality 
hay  need  to  be  anticipated.    Studies  show  that  one  of  the  best  ways  of  re- 
taining the  feed  value  of  hay  is  to  convert  it  to  silage,  particularly  under 
unfavorable  weather  conditions.    Diversion  of  material  intended  for  hay  to 
grass  silage  is  recommended  wherever  practical  for  feeding  operations.  In 
this  respect,  trench  silos  and  stacks  are  proving  to  be  inexpensive  and 
effective  preservers  of  forage  nutrients  on  increasing  numbers  of  farms. 

Total  hay  acreage  should  be  maintained  because  cattle  numbers  are  expected  to 
inorease  in  1952-53*    Acreage  and  quality  of  most  hay  production  in  1953 
must  be  anticipated  in  1952.    Therefore,  farmers  should  make  their  plans  in 
1952  to  assure  a  1953  crop  of  high  quality  tame  hay.    This  will  require  much 
new  seeding  in  1952*  which  should  be  anticipated  before  the  time  for  seeding 
of  nurse  crops.    More  of  the  higher  protein  hays  suoh  as  alfalfa  or  alfalfa- 
brome  grass  mixture  should  be  seeded* 

Pastures  and  Ranges:    The  Nation  has  about  a  billion  acres  of  grazing  lands* 
Of  these  only  10  or  15  percent  are  under  improved  management.    They  are  not 
contributing  to  total  national  production  as  they  should  under  present  day 
needs  and  knowledge.    In  the  humid  areas  generally,  experience  shows  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  pasture  land  could  produce  several  times  more  forage 
for  livestock  than  at  present.    Fertilizer  shortages  may  hamper  immediate 
improvement,  but  considerably  better  pastures  are  possible  through  use  of 
barnyard  manure,  seeding  of  improved  grass-legume  mixtures,  rotation  grazing, 
and  controlling  weeds,  briars,  and  brush*    The  latter  can  be  done  through 
mowing  or  with  chemicals  at  relatively  low  cost  in  time  and  labor.    In  some 
cases,  irrigation  is  possible  and  practicable  for  part  of  the  year* 

In  the  Northeastern  States  yields  of  grass,  hay,  and  permanent  pastures  can 
be  increased  through  use  of  fertilizer©    It  is  estimated  that  10  percent 
higher  yields  would  result  from  tripling  the  present  average  application  of 
5  pounds  of  phosphoric  oxide  per  acre.    These  higher  yields  would  be  equal  to 
the  production  from  an  additional  million  acres  under  present  practices. 
Pasture  renovation  tests  in  the  Northeastern  States  show  that  improved 
grasses  and  legumes,  plus  higher  rates  of  fertilization,  oan  materially 
increase  yields. 

In  the  humid  areas,  particularly  the  South,  attention  should  be  given  to  ex- 
tending the  area  devoted  to  improved  grasslands.    In  the  South  it  has  been 
estimated  that  at  least  35  million  acres  of  additional  grassland  could  come 
from  the  use  of  waste  lands  and  poor  yielding  oropland.    Experience  during 
recent  years  has  demonstrated  the  value  of  improved  pastures  in  the  South. 
Yet  only  6  percent  of  the  South* s  kO  million  acres  of  grazing  land  has  been 
improved* 
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Good  soil  fertility  is  one  of  the  major  contributors  to  pasture  improvement, 
but  the  limited  availability  of  commercial  fertilizer  must  be  recognized. 
However,  the  value  of  other  practices  should  not  be  overlooked.  Particular 
attention  should  be  given  to  limestone  and  raw  rock  phosphate,  for  there  is 
no  shortage  of  either.    Where  acid  soils  or  a  lack  of  phosphate  are  limiting 
factors  to  improved  stands,  higher  quality,  or  more  production  of  grasses 
and  legumes,  farmers  can  proceed  as  usual  to  improve  their  grasslands. 

In  the  arid  areas,  reseeding,  deferred  grazing,  rotation  grazing,  water- 
conserving  practices,  and  other  types  of  improved  management  would  increase 
grazing  capacity*    For  instance,  it  is  estimated  that  the  use  of  chemicals 
on  the  100  million  acres  of  brush  and  mesquite-covered  land  in  the  Southwest 
oould  result  in  an  additional  300  million  pounds  of  beef  annually.  Airplane 
application  of  2,L|.-D  plus  2,U» 5"^  has  proved  to  be  an  effeotive  and  economical 
way  of  killing  sand  sagebrush.    In  experiments  at  Woodward,  Oklahoma,  the 
production  of  beef,  per  acre,  was  inoreased  by  two-thirds  after  the  sagebrush 
was  killed  and  the  land  was  reseeded  to  pasture  grasses. 

As  cattle  and  sheep  numbers  become  larger,  superior  range-management  practices 
must  be  relied  upon  to  support  the  livestock  and  to  protect  it  from  the  ill 
effects  of  prolonged  periods  of  bad  weather. 

Program  workers  should  be  prepared  to  make  recommendations  for  practices  by 
localities  which  will  improve  the  supplies  of  livestock  feed  from  pasture  and 
ranges.    Although  many  of  these  practices  will  not  show  immediate  results,  a 
start  can  be  made  in  19^2  that  will  produce  results  in  later  years  when  in- 
oreased forage  may  be  even  more  necessary. 

In  addition  to  the  production  of  additional  livestock  feed  from  the  rotation 
hay  acreage  and  from  acreage  devoted  the  year  around  to  grasses  or  legumes, 
farmers  should  be  urged  to  give  increased  attention  to  winter  cover  crops 
wherever  they  can  be  grown*    Winter  cover  crops  in  many  areas  will  furnish  all- 
winter  grazing,  and  practically  all  will  furnish  early  spring  grazing  for 
livestock  and  thereby  reduce  the  feeding  requirements  for  grain  or  hay—or 
better  yet,  increase  the  production  of  livestock  products.    In  addition,  the 
winter  cover  cropB  will  have  the  advantage  of  saving  soil  and  fertility, 
and  when  plowed  under  as  green  manure  will  increai  e  production  of  the 
subsequent  crop.    In  view  of  the  prospect  for  continued  short  nitrogen  supplies 
in  1953»  legume  cover  crops  are  particularly  needed.    In  the  Southeast,  it 
is  estimated  that  the  nitrogen  value  of  a  winter  legume  averages  about  37 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre.    Seed  supplies  are  expected  to  be  adequate  to 
extend  greatly  the  winter  cover  crop  program  of  the  South  in  the  fall  of 
1952. 


ALL  HAY 
Supplies  and  Utilisation 
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Origin  and 
disposition 


Crop  year  beginning  -  May  1 


1950 


1951 


x  1952 
x  Preliminary 


Million  tons 


Supplies 

Beginning  stocks 
Prcduotion 

(Tame  Hay) 

(Wild  Hay) 

Total 

Utilization 
Feed 

Ending  stocks 

ACREAGE  -  HARVESTED  -  (Thousands) 
All  Hay 

Yield,  tons  per  aore 
Tame  Hay 

Yield,  tons  per  acre 
Wild  Hay 

Yield,  tons  per  aore 


15 
102 
(90) 
(12) 

117 


101 
16 

7U.250 
1.58 

59,308 
1.52 

lk,9h2 
.80 


16 
1C8 
(96) 
(12) 

12k 


106 
18 

7U,608 
l.k5 

59.9U5 
1.60 

.86 


18 
105 
(93) 
(12) 

123 


108 
15 

7U.500 

Ida 

60,000 

io55 
H+,500 
.86 
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P  R 

0DUCTI0H 

Percent  1952 
Goal  is  of 
1951 

.  - 

State 

t 

t 

1950  t 
t 

t 

1951  « 
: 

1952 
Goals 

* 

* 

Maine 

661 

796 

719 

00 

ilOW      1  IT*  III  1  IT  1 1  A  1  V 

364 

403 

376 

03 

7  J 

Vermont 

1,191 

1,341 

1,258 

94 

Massachusetts 

504 

540 

528 

98 

py»  nri  a    Til  1  AYici 

kk 

49 

46 

94 

fiowTiftafc^  cut 

423 

1j49 

430 

96 

Www  .LV/XA. 

5.378 

5,678 

•5. 135 

90 

New  Jersfiv 

14+7 

467 

464 

00 

X  UUUO  Jl  A  V  CImAA 

3,361 

3,530 

3  4io 

07 

Ohie 

?» /v* 

?$7io 

3-818 

07 
7 1 

jLUUUk  raj  i  ^ 

2,638 

2,674 

2.61-5 

08 

7" 

Illinois 

4.546 

4,705 

ii  600 

08 

Jliil          X  jfcCU  1 

3.495 

3,882 

3.503 

03 

7  J 

1 1  x  o  vv  mo  x  41 

6,542 

8,797 

83 

Minnesota 

4,54o 

5,951 

5,026 

84 

Iowa 

6.398 

6,899 

6,510 

94 

Alio  souri 

4.516 

4,803 

)■  fiP7 

inn 

North  rteJrrt-hfi 

1,201 

1,197 

1  100 

100 

South  Hfi.lco'fcfl 

1.571 

83 

N  *  V»  r*fi  a  V » 

XI  w  *  i'  |  "    i  ft  *" 

3,092 

3,501 

3  336 

05 

ITfi  n  a  a  ie 

2,578 

2,670 

p  6P3 

08 

iTO*J»**-W»X  "C 

99 

100 

97 

97 

Maryland 

615 

683 

654 

96 

Virginia 

1,637 

1.641 

1,795 

109 

West  Virginia 

1,011 

1,048 

1.042 

00 

Worth    f!A.i*o  1  i  TiA 

1,249 

1,225 

1  363 

111 

Snu+ih   fiftrol  4  Tift 

xJ  J, 

XTi 

4oi 

108 

flAAV*  (TP  4  A 

uDVJ gXA 

593 

610 

621 

102 

r  xoriuoi 

56 

60 

on 

KAfvfeuelrv 

2,426 

2,277 

2.623 

115 

Tennessee 

1,963 

1,685 

2*133 

127 

Alabama 

641 

556 

596 

107 

JKX  v  OX  ©  OX  wL/X 

1,009 

774 

977 

126 

A         -ir,  in  ■ 

1,168 

1,123 

1  ?6P 

112 

xxc 

T  .mils  4  a  da 

X>V  UX  O  X  CKJUMa 

394 

342 

412 

120 

fMrl  a  h  mm 

1,375 

1,328 

1  536 

116 

1.233 

1.198 

1  318 

nn 

VoTlt  ATi* 

1,976 

1,762 

1  sir 

103 

Xdaho 

2,168 

2.139 

2  183 

102 

tl  V  UXlLXXXg^ 

728 

854 

8P1 

06 

fiol  rtrfl  Ho 

1,593 

1,681 

1  667 

00 

iiOW  JB19JIXW 

392 

400 

lino 

102 

Arizona 

646 

634 

631 

100 

Utah 

894 

917 

923 

101 

Nevada 

372 

375 

392 

105 

Washington 

1.382 

1.364 

1,385 

102 

Oregon 

1.348 

1.242 

1.269 

102 

California 

6,052 

5.259 

5.210 

99 

United  States 

90,325 

95,788 

93.000 

97 
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Acreage  required,  with  expected  yields,  to  obtain  desired  production, 

with  comparisons 


i        H  A  R  V  E  S 

TED    A  C  R 

E  A  G  E  t 

Percent  1952 

State 

i 

1950  t 
i 

1 

1951  t 
t 

1952 
Goals 

Goal  is  of 
1951 

0  u  s  a  n  d  s 

1 

Peroent 

Maine 

72k 

708 

725 

102 

New  Hampshire 

309 

310 

315 

102 

Vermont 

927 

917 

930 

101 

Massachusetts 

333 

331 

31+0 

103 

Rhode  Island 

28 

29 

30 

103 

Connecticut 

258 

260 

260 

100 

New  York 

3,365 

3,297 

3,350 

102 

New  Jersey 

2U6 

257 

260 

101 

Pennsylvania 

2,276 

2.303 

2,300 

100 

Ohio 

2.5U6 

2,573 

2,575 

100 

Indiana 

1.867 

1,839 

1,825 

99 

Illinois 

2,321 

2,801 

2.750 

98 

Michigan 

2,515 

2,521 

2,525 

100 

Wisconsin 

3,362 

3.977 

3,975 

100 

Minnesota 

2,910 

2,883 

2,900 

100 

Iowa 

3,676 

3,372 

3,300 

98 

Missouri 

3.512 

3.699 

3,650 

99 

North  Dakota 

1,019 

1,021* 

1.050 

102 

South  Dakota 

1,167 

1,228 

1.225 

100 

Nebraska 

1.715 

1,860 

1,300 

97 

Kansas 

1.386 

1,1+1+1 

i,Uoo 

97 

Delaware 

69 

69 

70 

101 

Maryland 

1+39 

1+50 

1*60 

102 

Virginia 

1.331 

i,3e9 

i,Uoo 

101 

West  Virginia 

805 

818 

825 

101 

North  Carolina 

1.173 

1.21L, 

1,225 

101 

South  Carolina 

U25 

1+56 

1+55 

100 

Georgia 

969 

991 

1,000 

101 

Florida 

86 

85 

85 

100 

Kentucky 

1.C6U 

1,913 

1,925 

101 

Tennessee 

1,563 

1,602 

1.625 

101 

Alabama 

766 

697 

700 

100 

Mississippi 

778 

72I* 

750 

10U 

Arkansas 

995 

971+ 

1,000 

103 

Louisiana 

289 

296 

300 

101 

Oklahoma 

997 

1,065 

1,050 

99 

Texas 

1,106 

1,162 

1.175 

101 

Montana 

1,1+96 

i,ia8 

1,1+50 

102 

Idaho 

930 

921+ 

935 

101 

Wyoming 

605 

616 

625 

101 

Colorado 

889 

885 

885 

100 

Mew  Mexico 

1/1 

1  nt. 
l  fo 

175 

99 

Arizona 

252 

251 

250 

100 

Utah 

U29 

hl6 

1+15 

100 

Nevada 

180 

177 

180 

102 

Washington 

730 

7Uo 

735 

99 

Oregon 

723 

692 

700 

101 

California 

1,786 

1,605 

1,620 

101 

United  States 

59,3^8 

59.91+5 

60,000 

100 
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FOOD  GRAINS 

On  the  basis  of  1952  production  goals,  the  prospective  supply  situation  for 
food  grains  in  1952-53  is  relatively  favorable.    The  1952  production  goal  for 
wheat  would  not  only  permit  the  filling  of  estimated  domestic  and  export  re- 
quirements but  would  result  in  an  increase  of  about  100  million  bushels  in 
carryout  stocks.    The  1952  rice  production  goal,  if  reached,  will  permit  meeting 
expected  domestic  and  foreign  requirements  but  would  provide  little,  if  any, 
rice  to  increase  the  carry-over  supplies.    The  capacity  to  produce  wheat,  rice, 
and  other  food  grains  is  well  in  excess  of  domestic  requirements,  and  the  needs 
for  feed  grains  in  1952-53  ftre  much  more  urgent  that  for  food  grains.  Therefore, 
farmers  growing  wheat  and  rye  should  not  be  encouraged  to  exceed  established 
acreage  goals  for  these  crops  and  should  be  strongly  enoouraged  to  use  available 
acreage  in  excess  of  goals  to  increase  the  production  of  feed  grains  wherever 
feasible* 

The  increased  dependence  since  World  War  II  of  many  foreign  countries  on  the 
United  States  to  meet  their  food  needs  resulted  from  two  factors:    First,  the 
disruptive  effects  of  World  War  II  upon  agricultural  production  and  international 
trade  patterns;  and,  Second,  the  subsequent  division  of  the  world  into  free  and 
communist  dominated  areas. 

Outside  the  Western  Hemisphere  there  are  only  two  important  surplus  food 
producing  areas  in  the  world.    The  first,  Eastern  Europe,  is  now  under  the  control 
of  the  Communists,  and  its  surplus  food  cannot  be  depended  on  by  Western  Europe* 
Between  World  War  I  and  World  War  II,  this  trade  averaged  6  to  7  million  tons 
annually*    Since  World  Weir  II,  the  trade  has  been  reduced  sharply  to  about  1 
million  tons  annually.    Thus  Western  Europe  has  had  to  turn  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  principally  the  United  States,  for  nearly  30  percent  of  its  food 
supplies  since  19U5*    *n  1950-51,  U.  S.  exports  of  wheat  and  wheat  products  to 
Western  European  countries  totaled  about  6  million  tons,  and  exports  of  other 
grains  and  grain  products  about  J»6  million  tons.    The  export  of  wheat  and  wheat 
products  during  1952-53  is  expected  to  be  about  350  million  bushels,  of  which 
the  major  portion  will  move  to  Western  European  countries. 

The  other  major  surplus  food  production  area  is  Australia,  Southeast  Asia, 
including  Thailand,  Burma,  and  Indo-China.    Much  of  this  ares  is  in  a  state  of 
unrest,  and  the  availability  of  food  supplies  for  export  to  the  deficit  countries 
allied  with  the  United  States  is  questionable.    Prior  to  World  War  II,  7  to  9 
million  tons  of  milled  rice  moved  annually  from  the  surplus  producing  areas  to 
the  deficit  areas*    Since  the  war  this  trade  has  been  drastically  curtailed* 
The  population  of  Asiatic  countries  has  increased  substantially  in  the  past 
decade,  and  the  surplus  producing  countries  are  keeping  more  rice  at  home.  Al- 
though rice  production  in  this  area  has  been  restored  to  slightly  above  prewar 
levels,  exports  are  still  only  about  one-half  of  the  prewar  movement. 

During  I950-5I  the  United  States  exported  ij.*6  million  tons  of  food  to  Asiatic 
countries.     About  2.ii  million  tons  of  wheat  and  wheat  products,  and  1.5  million 
tons  of  coarse  grains,  were  included  in  these  exports.    Of  U.  S.  exports  of 
14-37,000  tons  of  milled  rice  in  1950-51,  about  80  percent  went  to  Western 
Hemisphere  destinations,  and  only  about  10  percent  to  Asiatic  countries  because 
of  the  relatively  high  cost  of  rice  and  the  shortage  of  dollar  exchange  in 
Asiatic  oountries* 

The  1952  production  goals  for  food  grains  are  designed  to  meet  domestic  and 
export  requirements  in  full  and  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  reserve  supplies. 
Therefore,  the  seeding  of  the  toreage  goals  of  food  grains  should  result  in  a 
production  sufficient  to  meet  anticipated  requirements  from  the  1952  crop6. 
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WHEAT 

A  national  wheat  production  goal  of  1,165  million  bushels  and  an  acreage  goal 
of  77»9  million  acres  has  been  established  for  the  1952  crop.    This  production 
goal  is  178  million  bushels  above  the  1951  production,  and  is  about  1I4.6  million 
bushels  above  the  production  in  1950 •    The  national  acreage  goal  for  1952  is 
slightly  less  than  the  1951  planted  acreage* 

A  crop  of  1,165  million  bushels  in  1952,  together  with  the  carry-over  and  imports, 
would  provide  a  total  supply  of  domestic  wheat  of  about  1,1+98  million  bushels. 
This  would  be  around  75  million  bushels  more  than  the  supply  available  for  the 
marketing  year  1951*52.     It  is  expected  that  about  I4O  million  bushels  of  feed 
wheat  may  be  imported  from  Canada  during  each  of  the  years  1951~52  and  1952-53» 
If  the  1952  goal  is  mot  the  anticipated  supplies  for  the  1952-53  marketing  year 
should  be  adequate  to  meet  current  estimates  of  domestic  and  export  demands  and 
increase  the  carry-over  reserves  by  about  100  million  bushels. 

The  1951  crop  of  987  million  bushels  is  short  of  estimated  requirements  by  about 
II4.3  million  bushels.    A  part  of  this  will  be  made  up  by  imports  of  weather-damaged 
Canadian  wheat  to  be  used  for  livestock  feed.    The  balance  of  the  deficit  will 
be  met  by  withdrawals  from  reserves  which  are  expected  to  be  reduced  from  about 
I4.OO  million  bushels  to  about  J00  million  bushels  during  the  1951~52  marketing  year. 

Domestic  requirements  in  1952-53  ai*e  estimated  at  7l+5  million  bushels,  compared 
with  730  million  estimated  for  1951"52,  reflecting  a  possible  increase  in  the 
feeding  of  low  quality  wheat.    The  1952-53  total  is  made  up  of  the  following, 
expressed  in  million  bushels  (1951"52  estimates  in  parenthesis) s    Food,  5^5 
(500);  feed,  150  (ll+O);  seed,  88  (88);  and  industry,  2  (2). 

The  export  of  wheat  by  the  United  States  is  an  important  factor  in  dealing  with 
friendly  countries  in  the  common  defense  effort.    Since  the  war  the  shipment  of 
wheat  to  these  countries  has  averaged  more  than  I4.OO  million  bushels  per  year,  as 
compared  with  an  average  yearly  export  of  62.8  million  bushels  during  the  5-yea.r 
prewar  period  1937 -Ul.    Under  the  International  Wheat  Agreement,  which  became 
effective  August  1,  19U9,  and  expires  July  31»  1953,  the  export  quota  of  the 
United  States  is  255  million  bushels  for  the  1951~52  marketing  year.    During  the 
first  year  of  the  Agreement,  the  export  quota  was  I63  million  bushels,  and  in 
1950-51  the  quota  was  2^5  million  bushels.     For  the  1951"52  marketing  year  it 
is  expected  that  about  11+5  million  bushels  will  be  exported  over  find  above  the 
255  million  bushels  of  the  Wheat  Agreement  quota. 

Export  requirements  against  the  1952  crop  are  estimated  at  about  325  "to  375 
million  bushels  of  wheat.    An  export  program  of  this  magnitude  can  be  handled 
without  harm  to  reserves  if  a  crop  of  1,165  million  bushels  is  harvested  in  1952. 
Because  of  the  relative  adequacy  of  wheat  reserves  and  the  urgent  need  for 
increased  feed  grain  production,  the  State  acreage  goals  for  spring  wheat  States 
should  be  considered  as  maximums.    As  much  acreage  as  possible  should  be  used  to 
increase  feed  grain  production. 

The  December  1951  Crop  Report  indioated  that  seedings  of  winter  wheat  for  harvest 
in  1952  totaled  56,250  thousand  acres.    The  condition  of  winter  wheat  on  December  1 
indicates  that  above  average  yields  may  be  expected  if  average  weather  prevails 
until  harvest.    This  will  permit  the  attainment  of  the  1952  production  goal  with 
a  smaller  aoreage  goal  than  was  established  originally.    Accordingly,  the  1952 
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WHEAT 


PRODUCTION"  i 

Percent  1952 
uoax  is  ox 

1950 

*  t 
t      1951  « 
$  s 

1952  , 

Goals 

•  Thousand  Bushels 

New  York 

n,3W» 

10,319 

11,880 

115 

Hew  Jersey 

1,677 

2,106 

1,830 

87 

Pennsylvania 

18,986 

18,832 

18,901 

100 

Ohio 

1*6,596 

31+.308 

53.6U3 

156 

Indiana 

32,193 

23,529 

33.298 

U+2 

Illinois 

27,632 

33,383 

39,1+1+9 

118 

Michigan 

29,666 

30,800 

37,995 

123 

Wisconsin 

2,084 

1.856 

2.052 

111 

Minnesota 

15,512 

20,022 

17.820 

89 

Iowa 

2, 212 

3,900 

176 

JU6 sou  n 

23,782 

22,406 

21+.320 

North  Dakota 

123,986 

150,975 

136,21+0 

90 

South  Dakota 

33,488 

57,260 

1+4,080 

77 

Nebraska 

88,1+82 

58,073 

81,293 

11+0 

Kansas 

178,060 

126,113 

197,808 

157 

Delaware 

1,020 

1,189 

1,025 

86 

Maryland 

5,162 

!?,37l 

4,920 

92 

6,768 

7,1+97 

6.519 

ft7 

West  Virginia 

1,221 

1,073 

1,127 

105 

North  Carolina 

5.340 

8,763 

5.636 

64 

South  Carolina 

1,971+ 

3,500 

2,71+3 

78 

Georgia 

1,350 

1,791+ 

1,346 

75 

Kentucky 

3,720 

3,568 

3.782 

106 

Tennessee 

3»o?o 

104 

Ala  'Kowia 

170 

126 

110 

87 

Mississippi 

120 

75 

139 

I85 

Arkansas 

252 

279 

291+ 

105 

Oklahoma 

1+2,363 

38,902 

66,312 

170 

Texas 

18,992 

17,307 

50,036 

289 

Montana 

91,1+3U 

97,988 

85.500 

87 

Idaho 

37,087 

37,968 

39,000 

103 

Wyoming 

6,378 

6,750 

7,6oo 

113 

Colorado 

36,909 

34,967 

55.687 

199 

New  Mexico 

1,070 

1,091+ 

3.996 

365 

Arizona 

700 

572 

552 

96 

Utah 

7,81+0 

9,081 

9,270 

102 

Nevada 

1+71 

502 

544 

108 

Washington 

69,692 

75.152 

74,1+00 

99 

Oregon 

23,693 

28,999 

2l+,780 

85 

California 

13,671 

9,71+1 

12,029 

123 

United  States 

1,019,389 

987,1+71+ 

1,165,000 

118 

WHEAT 
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Acreage  require 

d,  with  expected 

yields,  to 

obtain  desired 

production. 

with 

comparisons 

Planted  Acreaee  t 

Winter  Wheat  t 

Percent  1952 

Planted  t 

State 

i 

i 

1950  1 
t 

1951 

:  l95?  : 

Goals 
t  1 

Crop  of  t 
1952  1/: 

Goal  is  of 
1951 

'•' 

housands---  -  : 

Percent 

trQW  Vrtv»V 

hn 

1+28 

2/  l+l+o 

U35 

Wow  uorooy 

109 

106 

10  ^ 

107 

QQ 
77 

Pari  v*  a  tr  1  tro  m  *f  a 

889 

862 

875 

871 

- 

Onio 

2,172 

2,035 

2,100 

2.273 

XUJL 

XUU  J.cLXlcL 

1,621 

1,621 

1,650 

1,556 

1,562 

1,859 

1.750 

1.915 

7>+ 

JBLX  UI1  X  geUl 

1.173 

1.21+3 

1,235 

1,1+67 

QQ 

77 

ill  5  O  OI1S  XU 

90 

82 

90 

32 

Tin 

MA  111  IP  9  O  vex 

977 

1,098 

1,100 

69 

inn 

Iowa 

261+ 

272 

2/  200 

181 

71+ 

Missouri 

1,661 

1.727 

1,800 

1,520 

10J+ 

fiur  Wl    UaKO  wl 

9.11+5 

10,718 

2/10,1+00 

- 

Q7 

OOUUTl  1/SLKOWa. 

3.562 

U.001 

2/  3,800 

371+ 

at; 
7? 

if  «S  U  HI  o  ltd 

i+,3i+6 

U.673 

U,l+50 

1+.607 

7? 

u  o  vk  o  fk  <s 

A.CLU.SELS 

13.807 

11+.773 

fly 

15,000 

15.216 

Dslawaro 

61+ 

61 

6^ 

61 

l  r>*7 
10/ 

Maryland 

292 

283 

350 

280 

12l+ 

Virginia 

1+07 

383 

1+60 

579 

120 

lies  &  Virginia 

79 

73 

80 

70 

Tin 

rJorx#n  uaroiina 

395 

la  5 

1+50 

1+27 

i'JO 

ooucn  oaronna 

ll+6 

180 

160 

216 

vjeorgltt 

118 

105 

I85 

116 

176 
1 1 0 

Kentucky 

35a 

323 

375 

326 

ilo 

Tennessee 

266 

213 

285 

21+5 

13U 

Alabama 

13 

8 

15 

9 

188 

Mi  ss is  sippi 

9 

7 

8 

9 

J.1Z+ 

Arkansas 

31 

27 

35 

30 

UKianozoa 

5,910 

6,265 

7,000 

6,11+0 

lie 

Texas 

5,601 

6,01+9 

6,1+00 

5.323 

1UO 

Montana 

5,283 

6,271+ 

5,700 

1.725 

Ql 
7A 

iuano 

1,382 

1,601 

1,500 

937 

Oli 

rryoniing 

368 

1+22 

1+00 

35U 

7? 

vyQlOraUO 

3.226 

3,668 

3.550 

3.65U 

Q7 
7 1 

Now  M©xi  co 

58U 

725 

2/  655 

630 

7U 

An  z  ona 

30 

26 

25 

25 

06 

Utah 

1+28 

1+62 

1+50 

352 

97 

19 

19 

2/  22 

5 

116 

Washington 

2,739 

3,103 

3,000 

2,652 

97 

Oregon 

997 

i,il+U 

1.050 

953 

92 

California 

696 

675 

725 

716 

107 

United  States 

71,287 

78,059 

77,91+0 

56,257 

100 

l/  BAE  December  1951  Crop  Report, 
2/  Revised 
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national  acreage  goal  was  lowered  from  78,350  thousand  acres  to  77»9iiO  thousand 
acres,  and  adjustments  were  made  in  the  acreage  goals  in  six  States  where  spring 
wheat  is  grown*    The  national  production  goal  remains  at  1,165  million  bushels. 

The  national  average  support  price  for  1952-<5J*op  wheat  will  be  not  less  than 
*2«17  per  bushel,  as  announced  August  29,  1951,  which  is  90  percent  of  the  July 
15»  1951  wheat  parity  price.     If  the  wheat  parity  price  as  of  July  1,  1952* 
the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  for  wheat,  is  higher  than  the  »Tuly  15,  1951 
parity  price,  the  national  average  support  price  of  $2.17  will  be  increased  to 
reflect  90  percent  of  the  wheat  parity  price  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing 
year.    The  price  support  program  will  be  implemented  by  CCC  loans  and  purchase 
agreements  which  will  be  available  from  the  time  of  harvest  through  January  31, 
1953*    Loans  will  mature  April  3°,  1953 »  or  earlier  on  demand. 


Supplies  and  Utilization 


Origin  and 
Disposition 


Crop  year  beginning  -  J>1 


1950 


1951 


9W 


Million  Bushels 

Suoplies 

Beginning  stocks 

1*27 

396 

293 

Production 

1,019 

987 

1,165 

Imports 

12 

UO 

Total 

1PU53 

UU23 

lJ+98 

Utilization 

Food  1/ 

U92 

500 

505 

Industry 

2 

2 

Feed 

118 

ll+O 

150 

Seed 

86 

88 

88 

Total 

696 

730 

7k5 

Exports 

366 

1+00 

350 

Total 

1,062 

1,130 

1,095 

Ending  stocks 

396 

293 

i+03 

Desirable  ending  stocks 

500 

Difference 

-  97 

ACREAGE  -  PLANTED  -  (Thousands) 

71,287 

78,059 

3/  77,91+0 

YIELD  -  bushel  *  per  acre 

llw3 

12,6 

lh*9 

1/    Includes  shipments  to  territories  and  for  military  use0 
2/    Less  than  500  thousand* 
3/    Revised  1952  national  acreage  goal* 
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RYE 

A  production  of  22  million  bushels  of  rye  has  been  established  as  the  goal  for 
the  1952  crop.    Under  average  yield  conditions  this  would  require  the  harvest 
of  1,628  thousand  acres  of  rye  as  grain  in  1952.    The  relatively  small  plantings 
of  rye  in  1952  in  the  major  producing  States  of  the  Great  Plains  will  make  it 
difficult  to  attain  the  above  production  goal. 

In  many  of  the  rye-producing  areas,  wheat,  barley,  flax,  and  other  more-needed 
crops  have  replaced  rye  to  a  large  extent.    On  the  whole,  this  shift  to  other 
crops  has  been  beneficial,  and  it  appears  desirable  to  stabilize  the  production 
of  rye  at  about  the  level  of  recent  years  as  long  a6  requirements  remain  at 
prospective  levels. 

A  crop  of  22  million  bushels  of  rye,  together  with  carry-in  stocks  and  imports, 
would  provide  a  total  supply  of  about  32  million  bushels  which  is 4 approximately 
the  same  as  dur5ng  the  past  2  years.     Current  estimates  indicate  that  domestic 
utilization  and  exports  of  rye  for  the  1952-53  marketing  year  will  be  about 
the  same  as  the  total  disappearance  of  rye  for  these  purposes  in  the  1951*52 
marketing  year  and  about  1  million  bushels  less  than  in  the  1950*51  marketing 
year.    The  total  supplies  of  rye  at  32  million  bushel6  in  1952-53  appear 
to  be  sufficient  to  meet  domestic  and  export  requirements  and  to  maintain  a 
carry-over  at  the  end  of  the  1952*53  marketing  year  at  about  5  million 
bushels,  which  is  considered  to  be  adequate. 

The  national  average  support  price  for  1952~crop  rye  will  be  $l.ij2  per  bushel, 
which  represents  80  percent  of  the  August  15,  1951  parity  price.     The  national 
average  support  price  for  the  1951  crop  was  $1.30.    The  price  support  program 
will  be  implemented  by  CCC  loans  and  purchase  agreements  which  will  be 
available  to  farmers  from  the  time  of  harvest  through  January  31»  1953*  Loans 
will  mature  April  30,  1953»  °~  earlier  on  demand. 


Supplies  and  Utilization 


Origin  and 
Disposition 


1950 


Crop  year  beginning  -  July  1 

1  T~  I952~ 


1951 


t  Preliminary 


Supplies 

Beginning  stocks 
Production 
Imports  l/ 

Total 

Utilization 
Food 
Industry 
Feed 
Seed 

Total 
Exports  l/ 

Total 

Ending  stocks 

ACREAGE  -  HARVESTED  -  (Thousands) 

YIELD  -  bushels  per  aore 

1/    Includes  grain  and  flour. 


10 
21 
_3 


5 
7 
6 

5 
6 

29 
5 

1.730 
12.3 


Million  Bushels 

5 
21 
_6 

32 

5 
6 
6 
5 

"S2" 

6 

28 
h 

1,718 
12.5 


h 
22 
_6 

32 


5 
5 
7 

T* 

5 

27 
5 

1,828 
12.3 
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RYE 


PRODUCT  ION  t    _         .  _„c„ 

  Percent  1952 


state     ;  1950    !  1951    :  i95?  ;  SoaiQi°of 

uoals  19yl 

i  t  t  :   y 

j  -----  -  Thousand  Bushels  ------  t  Percent 


332 

pop 

PR  3 

1 P7 

Maw   .T at* k  oxt 

PP8 
ecu 

POQ 
^7 

23^ 
^PP 

IIP 
lie 

JT  CiUiOj  X  V  CLLiXd 

POP 

lfi6 

i.p/4. 

op 

Ohio 

528 

288 

313 

110 

Tflfl     ftTI  ft 

770 

6ph 

87 

111 i noi  s 

675 

611 

787 

129 

Ml  Gill  P^ATl 

1U1  will  &" 

870 

868 

Q17 

7A  / 

106 

Wi  s  cousin 

1-1% 

1,116 

1  3  t6 

J.  ,  A 

10L. 

J3tlX.IJJ.IO  9  V  va 

P  3lt9 

p  R^n 

P  7Q3 
^»  /  7P 

98 

P08 

liiO 

**+7 

in6 

1UU 

Missouri 

330 

275 

328 

119 

North  Dakota 

2,310 

2,562 

2,302 

90 

South  Dakota 

5.U60 

6,656 

6,382 

103 

1  "717 

1.339 

107 

Kansas 

1±20 

285 

28P 

99 

77 

Delaware 

252 

276 

268 

97 

Mai*vlaTid 

Hi,'* X  V  AQUAU 

168 

203 

239 

113 

Virginia 

VAX  EL  XXX  AOL 

280 

&WW 

276 

133 
— pp 

28 

26 

27 

lata 

liO  i  Wi    \j  EL  rO  X  A  Ilex 

2nn 

pin 

pin 

Civ 

100 

IvU 

oouvnt,  iin% 

An 
ou 

7c; 

in 

li±8 

UvUI  DXBb 

28 

61 

W  m 

139 

P)iP 

P0)i 

211 

exx 

103 
xup 

1  <tO 
J.pU 

liiQ 

99 

Oklahoma 

232 

210 

3hk 

16U 

Tatar 

196 

78 

135 

173 
A  i  P 

Montana 

156 

23U 

2h9 

Idaho 

52 

u5 

U2 

93 

Wyoming 

55 

66 

76 

115 

Colorado 

210 

2U0 

232 

97 

New  Mexico 

30 

25 

16 

6U 

Utah 

50 

U5 

66 

M 

Washington 

207 

15U 

233 

151 

Oregon 

2U2 

276 

388 

lU 

California 

60 

88 

125 

Ih2 

United  States 

21,26!+ 

21,395 

22,500 

105 

RYE 
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Acreage  required,  with  expected  yields,  to  obtain  desired  production, 

with  comparisons 


iO  wOL  Is  \5 

• 

H  A  T?  V  V  ^  T 

V  T)     A   f  P  V 

Cj    U        A    IS    XI  £1 

AGE 

4 
• 

Percent  1952 
19^1 

S 

• 
• 

: 

t 

1950  t 
t 

s 

1951  « 

1952 
Goals 

t 
t 

• 
• 

• 

 T  h  0 

u  s  a  n  d  s  - 

Percent 

New  York 

17 

12 

15 

125  . 

New  Jersey- 

13 

11 

13 

113 

Pennsylvania 

13 

12 

10 

83 

Ohio 

33 

18 

20 

111 

Indiana 

57 

50 

U2 

81+ 

Illinois 

50 

hi 

60 

128 

Mi  eKicrftn 

60 

62 

65 

105 

Wisconsin 

92 

97 

97 

100 

Minnesota 

162 

190 

190 

100 

Iowa 

13 

10 

10 

100 

Missouri 

30 

25 

30 

120 

North  Dakota 

220 

183 

190 

10U 

South  Dakota 

1+20 

512 

533 

10l| 

Nebraska 

221+ 

202 

189 

9U 

30 

29 

97 

Delaware 

18 

19 

19 

100 

Maryland 

12 

Ik 

17 

121 

Virginia 

20 

19 

26 

137 

1JST«»«+   IT?  r»o"1n1  a 
VirglUla 

2 

2 

2 

100 

North  Carolina 

16 

15 

16 

107 

South  Carolina 

6 

6 

10 

167 

Georgia 

3 

U 

6 

150 

Kentucky 

21 

17 

18 

106 

Tennessee 

22 

15 

15 

100 

Oklahoma 

31 

30 

I4S 

160 

Texas 

28 

13 

21 

162 

Montana 

12 

9 

20 

222 

Idaho 

1+ 

3 

3 

100 

Wyoming 

5 

6 

7 

117 

Colorado 

28 

30 

30 

100 

New  Mexico 

5 

5 

3 

60 

Utah 

5 

5 

7 

II4O 

Washington 

18 

1U 

21 

150 

Oregon 

22 

23 

3U 

U48 

California 

6 

8 

12 

150 

United  States 

1,730 

1,713 

1. 

828 

106 
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RICE 


A  national  produotlon  goal  of  i|2  million  cwt.  of  rough  rioe  has  been  established 
for  the  1952  crop.    This  is  1.9  million  owt.  less  than  the  all-time  high  reoord 
production  in  1951  when  a  record  aoreage  of  1,986  million  aores  -was  seeded  to 
rice.    The  acreage  goal  of  1,950  thousand  acres  called  for  in  1952  would  require 
a  yield  of  21.5  cwt.  per  acre  to  reach  the  production  goal.    This  yield  would  be 
equal  to  the  5*y®ft~  average,  I9I46-5O. 

A  orop  of  k2  million  cwt.  of  rough  rice  in  1952,  together  with  beginning-of- 
year  stocks  of  about  2.2  million  cwt.,  and  normally  small  imports,  will  provide 
a  total  supply  of  about  hh*"5  million  cwt.  for  the  1952-53  marketing  year.  This 
supply  will  be  less  than  the  1951*52  supply  by  approximately  U  million  cwt.,  but 
about  1.3  million  owt.  larger  than  the  supply  in  1950-51* 

The  current  high  level  of  rice  production  in  the  United  States  is  geared  to 
above-normal  exports,  since  domestic  requirements  of  rice  do  not  change  materially 
from  year  to  year.    The  outlook  for  foreign  demand  for  U.  S.  produced  rice 
indicates  that  the  export  requirement  will  continue  at  a  high  level  during  the 
balance  of  the  marketing  year  1951*52  and  throughout  the  1952-53  marketing  year. 
Therefore,  another  year  of  high  production  will  be  needed  from  the  1952  orop 
of  rice. 

Carry-over  stocks  of  about  It..  1  million  cwt.  (rough  rice  basis)  were  on  hand 
August  1,  1951»    With  domestic  utilization  and  exports  of  rioe  during  the 
1951"52  marketing  year  estimated  at  about  i+6.2  million  cwt.,  the  oarry-over  at 
the  beginning  of  the  1952*53  marketing  year  will  be  about  2.2  million  cwt.,  or 
about  equal  to  the  long-time  average.    Under  present  conditions,  with  praotically 
no  carry-over  of  old  crop  rioe  expected  in  Southeast  Asia  at  the  beginning  of 
the  1952-53  marketing  year,  a  somewhat  larger  carry-over  of  rioe  in  the  United 
States  as  a  reserve  against  possible  emergency  requirements  might  be  desirable. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  exports,  of  rice  during  1952-53  must  be  estimated 
within  a  rather  wide  range  of  possibility,  and  on  the  basis  of  future  develop- 
ments in  the  Far  East.    While  world  production  of  rice  is  now  equal  to  the  pre- 
war level,  the  volume  of  rioe  in  the  export  trade  is  as  yet  only  one-half  of 
prewar.    Therefore,  it  is  not  beyond  the  realm  of  possibility  that  through 
unfavorable  political  developments,  export  demand  during  the  1952-53  marketing 
season  might  even  be  in  exoess  of  the  amount  provided  for  in  the  production 
goal  for  the  1952  orop. 

Domestic  requirements  during  the  1952-53  marketing  year  are  estimated  at  about 
26.3  million  cwt.  as  compared  with  25.5  million  in  1951-52.    The  1952-53  require- 
ments are  made  up  of  the  following,  expressed  in  million  cwt.,  (1951*52  estimated 
in  parenthesis):    Food,  18. 5  (18.0);  industry,  5«2  (3*0) i  and  feed  and  seed, 
2.6  (2. 5)*    The  domestic  food  item  includes  continental,  territorial,  and  military 
usest  and  assumes  about  the  same  rate  of  per-capita  consumption  as  in  1951-52. 
Industrial  use,  principally  by  brewers,  has  been  increasing  in  recent  years, 
and  is  expected  to  be  up  slightly  in  1952~53« 
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Exports  of  riot  in  1952-53  *re  estimated  at  15*0  million  cwt.  (rough  rice 
basis)  as  compared  vith  20.6  million  cwt.  in  1951*52.    The  estimated  exports 
for  1951"52  include  approximately  2  million  cwt.  -which  were  sold  but  not  lifted 
for  export  before  the  close  of  the  1950*51  marketing  year. 

The  continuation  of  current  high  export  demand  is  uncertain  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  present  high  acreage  of  rioe  will  not  be  reauired  in  future  years. 
Therefore,  producers  should  be  cautioned  against  the  development  of  new  acreage 
involving  heavy  capital  investment,  because  the  new  acreage  might  not  be  needed 
in  future  years  and  could  result  in  serious  financial  loss  to  the  producer.  As 
present  acreage  available  for  rice  production  in  the  United  States  exceeds  our 
probable  long-time  requirements,  producers  should  recognize  that  when  inter- 
national conditions  improve,  export  availability  from  major  rice -producing  areas 
will  increase,  and  tfc«  demand  for  U.  S.  rice  likely  will  decline  substantially 
from  t!ie  present  high  level.    However,  the  rice  production  goal  for  1952  should 
be  considered  as  minimum  and  farmers  are  urged  to  obtain  the  highest  production 
possible  on  the  gos.1  acreage  by  carrying  out  effective  weed  control  measures 
and  further  use  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers.    The  United  States  must  be  prepared 
to  meet  critical  needs  of  friendly  countries  during  the  present  period  of  inter- 
national disturbances. 

Rioe,  as  one  of  the  basic  commodities,  will  be  supported  at  90  percent  of  the 
parity  price  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year,  August  1,  1952»  The 
price  support  program  will  be  implemented  by  CCC  loans  and  purchase  agreements. 
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RICE,  ROUGH 
Supplies  and  Utilization 


Origin  and 
Disposition 


1950 


Crop  year  beginning  -  August  1 


1951 


t  Preliminary 


Thousand  Cwt» 


Supplies 

Beginning  stocks 
Production  2/ 
Imports 

Total 

Utilization 
Food  J/ 
Industry 
Feed 
Seed 

Total 
Exports 

Total 

Balancing  item  U/ 
Ending  stocks 
Desirable  ending  stocks 
Difference 

ACREAGE  -  PLANTED  (Thousands)  2/ 
YIELD  •  cwt.  per  acre 


3.U69 
38,71+0 
787 

1+2,996 


18,365 

U,783 
300 

25,638 


13.167 
38,805 
/  72 
U.119 


1,635 
23»7 


1/  U.119 

U3.913 
300 

U8,332 


18,000 

5,000 
3140 

2,200 

25,5UO 
1/  20,617 

1+6,157 


2,175 


1,986 
22.1 


2,175 

1+2,000 
100 

1+1+,  275 


18,500 
5,200 
360 

2,200 
26,260 
15,81+0 

1+2,100 


2,175 

3,000 

-  325 
1,950 
21.5 


1/    Includes  equivalent  of  approximately  2  million  bags  of  rough  rice  sold  for 

export  but  not  lifted  prior  to  July  31,  1951* 
2/    Includes  other  rice-producing  States  (Missouri,  South  Carolina,  Arizona, 

and  Florida). 

3/    Includes  continental  food,  shipments  to  territories,  and  for  military  use. 
h/   Compensates  for  possible  errors  in  estimates  of  production,  stocks,  or 
utilization  figures  as  derived  from  reported  data. 
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RICE 


PRODUCTION 

: 

Percent  1952 
Goal  is  of 
1951 

State 

1950 

j  : 

x        1951  * 
;  : 

1952 
Goals 

t 
t 

• 

Thousand  Cwts. 

t 

Percent 

Mississippi 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Texas 

189 
7,780 
10,882 
11.568 

700 
9.011 
H.32Li 
12.1+08 

1,0/42 
9.526 
10,666 
11.132 

11+9 
106 

91+ 
90 

California 

8,270 

10,362 

9,522 

92 

Other  States  l/ 

51 

108 

112 

10l+ 

United  States 

38,7140 

U3.913 

1*2,000 

96 

1/    Includes  Missouri, 

South  Carolina,  Arizona, 

and  Florida 

Acreage  required,  with  expected  yields,  to  ohtain  desired  production, 

with  comparisons 

t 

PLAN 

TED  ACRE 

AGE 

_» 

Percent  1952 
Goal  is  of 
1951 

State  * 
t 

• 

• 

1950 

»  % 

1        1951  : 
:  : 

1952 
Goals 

t 

• 

 T 

Percent 

Mississippi 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Texas 

7 

3U5 
553 
I486 

30 
1+52 
611 

569 

i*o 

1+1+5 
615 

5Uo 

133 
98 
101 

95 

California 

2iU 

319 

305 

96 

Other  States  l/ 

? 

5 

5 

100 

United  States 

I.635 

1,986 

1,950 

98 

\J    Includes  Missouri, 

South  Carolina,  Arizona, 

and  Florida 
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DRY  EDIBLE  BEANS  AND  PEAS 


Dry  Edible  Beans 

A  national  production  goal  for  dry  edible  beans  of  16.2  million  hundred-pound 
bags  (cleaned  basis)  has  been  established  for  1952 •    Under  average  yield 
conditions  for  the  various  classes  of  beans,  it  is  estimated  that  1,620  thousand 
acres  of  all  beans  will  be  required  to  produce  the  goal* 

A  crop  of  16.2  million  bags,  together  with  expected  carry-in  stocks  of  about 
I4.06  million  bags,  and  normal  small  imports,  would  provide  a  total  supply  for 
the  1952-53  marketing  year  of  about  21 .1  million  bags.    This  supply  would  be 
about  1*8  million  bags  less  than  in  1951-52*  and  about  h*3  million  less  than 
the  abnormally  large  supplies  of  1950-51«    These  supplies  would  provide  for 
all  domestic  needs  totaling  about  16  million  bags,  permit  exports  of  2  million 
bags,  and  leave  a  carry-over  at  the  end  of  1952-53  totaling  about  3*0  million 
bags*    But  such  year-end  stocks  would  be  about  1*5  million  bags  less  than  tha 
beginning  stocks  for  the  year  and  would  be  considerably  less  than  the  large 
carry-overs  of  recent  years. 

Stooks  of  dry  edible  beans  carried  into  the  1952-53  orop  marketing  year  are 
not  expeoted  to  be  burdensome,  except  for  baby  lima  beans r  and  possibly  for 
pinto  beans.    The  carry-over  stooks  of  baby  lima  beans  on  September  1,  1952, 
may  exceed  a  normal  year's  disappearance  of  this  olass  of  beans.  Carry-over 
stocks  of  pinto  beans  likely  will  approximate  30  percent  of  a  year's  require- 
ments, which  may  be  considered  somewhat  larger  than  desirable.    For  most 
other  classes,  the  carry-overs  are  expected  to  be  less  than  20  percent  of  a 
year's  requirements. 

State  goals  cover  all  kinds  of  dry  edible  beans,  without  breakdowns  as  to 
olasses  and  varieties,  with  one  exoeption— baby  lima  beans  in  California. 
Because  of  the  substantial  surplus  of  baby  lima  beans,  the  1952  production 
goal  for  all  olasses  of  beans  in  California  calls  for  planting  only  J10 
thousand  acres,  as  oompared  with  350  thousand  planted  in  1951*    The  specific 
goal  for  baby  lima  beans  in  California  is  1+0  thousand  acres,  oompared  with 
about  52  thousand  acres  planted  in  1951* 

If  output  is  in  line  with  the  production  goal,  it  may  be  expected  that  there 
will  be  some  reduction  of  the  surplus  of  baby  lima  beans  and  of  pinto  beans* 
It  is  recommended  that  the  States  which  traditionally  plant  Great  Northern 
beans  devote  a  larger  proportion  of  their  acreage  to  this  class  in  preference 
to  pinto  beans.    Sharp  reductions  in  production  of  Great  Northerns  in  1950 
and  1951  make  an  increase  imperative  in  1952  if  market  requirements  are  to  be 
met.    It  is  expected  that  the  1952  production  program  will  result  in  a  better 
balance  of  bean  supplies  by  classes,  with  oarry-overs  somewhat  more  than 
normal  in  some  white  bean  classes.    White  beans  generally  are  most  acceptable 
in  foreign  markets.    It  is  considered  desirable  that  adequate  reserve  stooks 
of  white  beans  be  on  hand  to  meet  possible  foreign  and  military  reouirements» 
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Dry  Edible  Peas 


No  goals  for  dry  edible  peas  will  be  established  for  1952.    Carry-over  supplies 
on  September  1,  1951.  together  with  the  crop  which  market  conditions  probably 
will  encourage  farmers  to  produce  in  1952*  should  provide  sufficient  supplies 
for  all  requirements© 


DRY 


EDIBLE  BEANS  (Cleaned  Basis) 
Supplies  and  Utilization 


Origin  and 
Disposition 


Crop  year  beginning  -  September  1 


1950 


1951 


i  1952 
:  Preliminary 


Supplies 

Beginning  stocks 

Production 

Imports 


Thousand  100-Lb»  Bags 


10,135 

15.155 
12+8 


6,71+5 
16,000 

200 


1+.560 
16,250 

300 


Total 

25.^-38 

22,9U5 

21,110 

Utilization 

Food  1/ 

U+,392 

H+,500 

H+,700 

Feed 

350 

25 

25 

Seed 

1,31+0 

1,360 

1,360 

Total 

16,082 

15;68$ 

16,085 

Exports 

2,611 

2,500 

2,000 

Total 

18,693 

18,385 

18,085 

Ending  stocks 

6,71+5 

i+,560 

3.025 

Desirable  ending  stocks 

3,000 

Difference 

/  25 

ACREAGE  -  PLANTED  -  (Thousands) 

I.656 

1.523 

1,620 

YIELD  -  bags  per  acre 

9ol5 

10.51 

10.03 

Includes  shipments  to  territories 


and 


for  military  use* 
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DRY  EDIBLE  BEAKS 


t  PEODU 

C  T  I  0  N  -  Clean 

Basis  t 

State 

*  1950 

1952  : 

Goal  is  of 

1      1951  * 

:  t 

Goals 

1951 

Percent 

Maine 

56 

73 

76 

loi* 

New  York 

1.322 

1,507 

104 

Michigan 

3,312 

14-.022 

3.8J+2 

96 

Minnesota 

5 

North  Dakota 

_ 

_ 

6 

_ 

Nebraska 

862 

730 

l.llii 

153 

Montana 

lUo 

123 

170 

138 

Idaho 

2,265 

2,227 

2,305 

10k 

Wyoming 

787 

633 

832 

^\ 

Colorado 

1.527 

1,560 

102 

New  Mexico 

224 

133 

320 

21+1 

Ari zona 

55 

27 

50 

185 

Utah 

27 

7 

36 

51k 

Washington 

226 

3U7 

358 

103 

California 

U.138 

U.709 

U.069 

86 

United  States 

15.155 

16,000 

16.250 

102 

Acreage  required,  with  expeoted  yields,  to  obtain  desired  production, 

with  comparisons 


nrSTO  Acreage 


State 


1950 


1951 


1952 
Goals 


Percent  1952 
Goal  is  of 
1951 


Thousands 


Percent 


Maine 

7 

8 

9 

112 

New  York 

153 

1^2 

150 

106 

Michigan 

503 

392 

Wo 

112 

Minnesota 

1 

North  Dakota 

1 

Nebraska 

68 

78 

85 

109 

Montana 

11 

9 

15 

167 

Idaho 

133 

Ha 

145 

103 

Wyoming 

67 

61 

70 

115 

Colorado 

261 

230 

230 

100 

New  Mexico 

98 

7h 

120 

162 

Arizona 

12 

9 

12 

133 

Utah 

12 

11 

12 

109 

Washington 

12 

18 

20 

111 

California 

319 

350 

1/  310 

89 

United  States 

1,656 

1,523 

1,620 

106 

1/    California  acreage  goal  is  established  at  i+0  thousand  acres  of  baby  limas 
and  270  thousand  acres  of  other  classes. 


COTTON 
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The  1952  production  goal  for  all  cotton  is  16,000,000  bales,  about  the 
same  production  that  was  called  for  in  1951*    The  1952  cotton  acreage 
goal  (acreage  in  cultivation  on  July  1)  is  28,000,000  acres,  made  up  of 
an  upland  (short-staple)  goal  of  27,895*000  acres  and  a  goal  for  speci- 
fied varieties  of  American-Egyptian  (extra  long-staple)  cotton  of  105,000 
acres.    The  acreage  goal  for  all  cotton  is  about  the  same  as  the  acreage 
in  cultivation  on  July  1,  1951,  and  about  2  percent  less  than  the  1951 
goal.    The  goal  of  105,000  acres  established  for  American-Egyptian  cotton 
is  the  acreage  considered  necessary  for  the  production  of  75,000  bales  of 
extra  long-staple  cotton  needed  for  expanded  military  and  defense  require- 
ments and  to  build  desirable  reserves. 

The  supply  of  all  cotton  in  the  United  States  for  the  marketing  year  be- 
ginning August  1,  1951,  is  expected  to  total  about  17*7  mill  ion  running 
bales,  made  up  of  a  carry-over  on  August  1,  1951,  of  2.3  million,  a  1951 
crop  (December  estimate)  of  15«2  million,  and  estimated  imports  of  about 
0,2  million.    Total  requirements  for  cotton  during  the  1951-52  marketing 
year  are  estimated  at  15©5  million  bales,  consisting  of  about  9»7  million 
bales  for  domestic  consumption  and  5»8  million  bales  for  export  to  friend- 
ly foreign  countries.    On  the  basis  of  these  estimates,  stocks  of  cotton 
on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  current  marketing  year  will  total  about  2.2 
million  bales,  or  about  0.1  million  bales  less  than  stocks  on  hand  August  1 
1951.    This  would  be  the  lowest  carry-over  of  cotton  since  1925.    At  the 
average  rate  of  consumption  prevailing  during  the  1950-51  year,  the  2.2 
million  bales  estimated  to  be  on  hand  August  1,  1952,  would  constitute  only 
slightly  more  than  two  months1  supply  for  domestic  mills. 

A  preliminary  study  of  the  requirements  for  cotton  during  the  marketing 
year  beginning  August  1,  1952,  indicates  that  the  strong  domestic  and 
foreign  demand  for  cotton  will  continue.    On  the  basis  of  information  ob- 
tainable at  this  time,  domestic  consumption  for  1952-53  should  be  around 
10  million  bales.    Analyses  of  the  foreign  situation  indicate  that  exports 
of  United  States  cotton  in  1952-53  probably  will  total  about  5*5  mill  ion 
bales.    Therefore,  1952-53  requirements  for  domestic  consumption  and  for 
export  are  estimated  at  15.5  million  bales.    Since  stocks  at  the  beginning 
of  the  1952-53  year  are  expected  to  be  at  minimum  levels,  most  of  the 
1952-53  requirements  will  need  to  come  out  of  production  from  the  1952  crop 

A  1952  cotton  crop  of  l5o3  million  bales  supplemented  by  imports  of  0.2 
million  bales  is  needed  to  maintain  ending  stocks  on  July  31,  1953,  at 
the  level  of  about  2.2  million  bales  estimated  for  July  31,  1952.  How- 
ever, it  is  generally  agreed  that  carry-out  stocks  should  be  substantially 
above  this  figure  even  in  normal  times.    From  the  standpoint  of  national 
defense,  the  present  unsettled  world  conditions  accentuate  the  need  for 
increasing  our  reserve  stocks  of  cotton  to  approximately  5.0  million  bales. 
On  the  basis  of  the  above  estimates  of  requirements  for  1952-53,  &  crop  of 
16  million  bales  in  1952  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  domestic  and  export 
requirements  and  provide  a  carry-out  of  approximately  2.9  million  bales 
on  August  1,  1953,  a  figure  that  would  still  be  below  the  level  considered 
desirable  under  present  conditions. 


The  1952  production  goal  of  16,000,000  bales  of  cotton  reflects  the  con- 
tinuing need  for  increased  production  for  military,  defense,  and  essential 
civilian  requirements,  and  for  export  to  friendly  countries  needing  com- 
paratively large  quantities  of  raw  cotton  for  their  common  defense  and 
civilian  economies.    An  assumed  national  yield  of  280  pounds  of  lint  per 
planted  acre  has  been  used  for  the  1952  goals •    This  yield  is  slightly 
higher  than  the  indicated  yield  would  be  if  computed  upon  the  basis  of 
recent  production  history.    However,  a  long-term  upward  trend  is  apparent 
in  cotton  yields,  and  the  shortage  of  cropland  for  use  in  producing  all 
crops  in  1952  is  so  serious  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  bring 
about  an  acceleration  of  this  trend.    Therefore,  cotton  producers  are 
urged  to  select  the  most  suitable  land  and  make  the  best  possible  use 
of  all  available  resources  in  1952  in  order  that  another  large  cotton 
crop  may  be  produced  efficiently  and  marketed  in  an  orderly  manner* 

Profitable  production  of  cotton  in  1952  will  be  dependent  in  large  meas- 
ure upon  the  use  of  newly  developed  methods  of  insect  and  weed  control 
and  other  improved  cultural  practices  designed  to  increase  yields  and 
conserve  labor.    While  fertilizer  supplies  in  1952  will  be  less  than  de- 
sired, the  available  supply,  if  properly  used,  should  prove  adequate  to 
meet  goal  production  with  normal  weather  and  more  general  adoption  of 
other  Improved  practices.    More  effective  control  of  boll  weevils  and 
other  cotton  insects  is  possible  in  1952  if  producers  in  the  infested 
areas  make  proper  and  timely  use  of  improved  insecticides  and  other 
control  measures. 


Defoliation  of  cotton  plants  helps  prevent  boll  rot,  retards  fiber  and 
seed  deterioration,  expedites  hand  picking,  and  increases  the  efficiency 
of  mechanical  pickers.    In  1950,  defoliating  chemicals  were  used  on  only 
about  8  percent  of  the  cotton  crop.    Increased  use  of  these  chemicals  in 
1952  will  contribute  substantially  to  minimizing  the  effect  of  a  possible 
man-power  shortage. 

Research  directed  at  weed  control  in  cotton  has  proved  that  excellent  re- 
sults can  be  obtained  in  controlling  weeds  in  the  row  by  pre-emergence 
application  of  dinitro  compounds,  followed  by  post-emergence  application 
of  herbicidal  oils*    Recent  tests  with  these  chemicals  in  Mississippi 
gave  effective  in-the-row  weed  control  at  a  cost  of  about  $6.50  an  acre 
compared  with  $lU  an  acre  for  hoeing. 

The  price  support  level  for  1952-crop  upland  cotton  has  been  announced 
at  90  percent  of  the  parity  price  of  cotton  as  of  August  1,  1952.  The 
support  program  will  be  implemented  by  CCC  loans,  which  will  be  avail- 
able to  producers  from  the  time  harvest  begins  until  April  30,  1953>  and 
will  mature  July  31 *  1953.    A  price  support  program  has  also  been 
approved  for  the  Amsak  and  Pima  32  varieties  of  American-Egyptian  cotton. 
The  program  for  these  extra  long-staple  varieties  will  be  implemented 
by  purchases  from  producers  at  an  average  purchase  rate  of  $1,071  per 
pound  for  Grade  No.  2,  l§-inch  staple,  which  is  usually  considered  the 
base  quality  for  this  type  of  cotton. 


COTTON 


Supplies  and  Utilization 


Origin  and 
disposition 


;  Crop  year  beginning  -  August 

:  1946-50  ]    :  1951 


:  Average  l/«  1950  3/  :  Estimated  :In 
:  -  -  -  Thousand  bales  2/  


1955 — 

Indicated 


ALL  COTTON 


Beginning  stocks 

Production 

Imports 

5,014 
12,134 
221 

6,846 
9,877 
188 

2,278 
2/15,212 
200 

2,190 
16,000 
200 

Total 

17,369 

16,911 

17,690 

18.390 

Utilization 

Domestic  consumption 
Exports 

9,337 
4.028 

10,516 

4tU7 

9,700 
5.800 

10,000 

Total 

13,365 

14,633 

15,500 

15,500 

Ending  stocks 

4,004 

2,278 

2,190 

2,890 

ACREAGE  -  PLANTED  4/  (Thousands) 

21,903 

18,629 

27,997 

28,000 

YIELD  -  pounds  lint  per  acre 

268 

262 

262 

280 

EXTRA  LONG  STAPLE 

COTTON  5/ 

Supplies 

Beginning  stocks 
Production 
Imports  6/ 

Total 

Utilization 

Domestic  consumption 
Exports 

Statistical  adjustment 
Total 

Ending  stocks  6/ 

ACREAGE  -  PLANTED  4/(Thousands) 

YIELD  -  pounds  lint  per  acre 


56,8 
14.6 

1224 

205.0 


133.8 
0.7 

148.2 

56.8 
23.8 
371 


65.O 
62.2 
120.2 

247.4 


154.4 
9.6 
164.0 

83.4 
104.6 
294 


83.4 
2/45.4 
90.0 

218.8 


125.0 

125.0 
93.8 
61.8 

359 


93.8 
75.0 
90.0 

258.8 
150.0 

150.0 
108.8 
105.0 

350 


1/  Supply  and  distribution  data  based  on  Census  Bureau  reports,  which  include 
city  crop  and  destroyed  cotton.    2/  American  in  running  bales,  counting  round 
as  half  bales,  and  foreign  in  bales  of  500  pounds.    2/  Based  on  Crop  Reporting 
Board  estimate  as  of  December  1,  1951.    4/  Acreage  in  cultivation  July  1. 
5y  Included  in  State  and  United  States  totals  for  "All  Cotton".  Represents 
American-Egyptian,  Sea  Island,  Egyptian  and  Peruvian  cotton.    6/  Does  not  include 
stockpile* 


COTTON 

Production  during  specified  years  and  1952  goals,  with  comparisons 


State  : 

PRODUCTION  1/ 

:Per( 
:195<' 

:ent 
I  Goal 
>f  1951 
Lmated 

1946-50 
Average 

• 

1  1950 

:    1951  s 
:  Estimated  % 

1952       :is  < 
Goals  :Est: 

•  -  Thousand 

running  bales  - 

-  -  -        :  Percent 

ALL  COTTON 

Illinois 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Missouri. 

380 

266 

337 

399 

118 

Virginia 

17 

5 

16 

13 

81 

NoTth  Carolina 

452 

190 

559 

477 

85 

South  Carolina 

637 

414 

867 

735 

85 

Georgia 

609 

490 

928 

672 

72 

Florida 

13 

14 

35 

32 

91 

10 

6 

7 

1  0 

171 

Tennessee 

537 

404 

537 

589 

110 

Al  a  Hatha 

858 

573 

909 

927 

102 

Mi  s  si  s  sIbd! 

1.523 

1,307 

1,601 

1,724 

108 

Ai  IhGUIOQO 

1.416 

1,072 

1,245 

1,487 

119 

Louisiana 

503 

419 

750 

652 

87 

Oklahoma 

358 

242 

450 

521 

116 

3.336 

2,867 

4,043 

4,798 

119 

New  Mexico 

204 

189 

289 

323 

112 

Arizona 

347 

467 

851 

Of 

Nevada 

2 

flail  f  owiia 

892 

982 

1,784 

1,894 

106 

United  States 

12,094 

9,908 

2/15,212 

16,000 

105 

EXTRA  LONG  STAPLE  COTTON  3/ 

Texas 

4.7 

18,4 

16.6 

23.4 

141 

New  Mexico 

2.0 

8.1 

9.0 

9.2 

102 

Arizona 

7*9 

35.5 

19.5 

42.4 

217 

All  Other 

0.2 

0.3 

United  States 

14*6 

62.2 

45.4 

75.0 

165 

1/   1946-50  data  represent  ginning s,  and  are  from  Census  Bureau;  1951 
figures  are  running  bale  equivalents  of  December  Crop  Reporting 
Board  estimate* 

2/    Totals  made  before  State  figures  were  rounded* 

2/   American  Egyptian,  included  in  State  and  United  States  totals  for 
"All  Cotton". 
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COTTON 

Planted  acreage  during  specified  years  and  1952  goals,  with  comparisons 


ACREAGE  IN  CULTIVATION  JULY  1 

Percent 

e+  a  4-  • 

ocate  • 

10*^9  final 
X79*-  Wax 

■  ■   i  >  ii    i    i  Bin  i 

1946-50 

• 

:  1951 

XS    OX  X79J- 

Average 

:  1950 

: Estimated  : 

IZiD  VXIUC*  uOU 

ALL  COTTON 

Illinois 

4 

3 

4 

c 

J 

12*? 
x*p 

Missouri 

492 

449 

570 

SSO 

96 

7  w 

Virginia 

25 

23 

21 

on 

Q*5 
7? 

North  Carolina 

703 

601 

701 

79*» 

10^ 

South  Caroxina 

x,upo 

879 

1,051 

1  900 

XX  <+ 

Georgia 

1,285 

1,054 

1,414 

1,300 

92 

Florida 

33 

32 

66 

f  9 

XX4f 

Kentucky 

13 

10 

13 

J-9 

IIS 

Tennessee 

749 

644 

812 

ft90 

101 

Alabama 

1,584 

1,327 

1,470 

112 

Mississippi 

2,448 

2,084 

2,453 

2.600 

106 

Arkansas 

9  ino 

<C,XV/7 

1,728 

2,262 

2  ^00 

102 

Louisiana 

823 

739 

934 

1,000 

107 

Oklahoma 

1,121 

.965 

1,551 

1,600 

103 

Texas 

8,351 

7,048 

12,486 

n  qk 

xx,7x9 

New  Mexico 

199 

176 

327 

325 

99 

Arizona 

264 

280 

558 

550 

99 

Nevada 

1 

California 

644 

586 

1,302 

1  *5«JO 
l,99v 

10A 

United  States 

21,903 

1/18,629 

1/27,997 

28  000 

100 

EXTRA  LONG  STAPLE  COTTON  2/ 

Texas 

9.7 

43.1 

25.0 

34.0 

136 

New  Mexico 

3.9 

17.0 

14.5 

20.0 

138 

Arizona 

10.1 

44.0 

22.0 

51.0 

232 

All  Other 

0.1 

0.5 

0.3 

United  States 

23.8 

104.6 

61.8 

105.0 

170 

y  Totals  made  before  State  figures  were  rounded. 
1/  American  Egyptian,  included  in  State  and  United  States  totals 
for  "All  Cotton". 
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OILoii£DS 


.i^dible  Fats  and  Oils: 

The  estimated  domestic  requirement  for  all  edible  fats  and  oils  in  1952-53  is 
7,500  million  pounds;  plus  an  estimated  150  million  pounds  of  coconut  oil  and 
certain  other  oils  which  are  not  normally  classified  with  edible  fats  and  oils 
because  their  use  is  mainly  industrial.    This  domestic  requirement  vjould  provide 
edible  fats  and  oils  at  the  rate  of  44.2  pounds  per  civilian  in  1952-53,  which 
would  be  slightly  below  the  prewar  rate  of  consumption  but  above  that  of  the  past 
crop  year.    It  includes  also  supplies  for  the  armed  forces,  shipments  to  U.  S. 
territories  and  possessions,  and  certain  industrial  uses  of  edible  oils. 

Export  requirements  are  estimated  to  be  about  1,400  million  pounds  in  1952-53. 
This  includes  the  oil  equivalent  of  soybeans  and  peanuts  exported  for  crushing 
abroad. 

Stocks  of  edible  fats  and  oils  at  the  beginning  of  1952-53  are  estimated  at  850 
million  pounds.    Stocks  at  the  end  of  1952-53  are  estimated  at  715  million  pounds, 
although  800  million  pounds  are  considered  to  be  a  desirable  stock  in  a  period  of 
mobilization  such  as  is  expected  in  1952-53. 


Supplies  and  Utilization 


Origin  and 
Disposition 

:             Crop  year  beginning  - 

-  October  1 

:    1949  ; 

1950  : 

1951  ' 

4 
* 

1952 
Preliminary 

-  -Million 

Supplies 

560 

Beginning  stocks 

488 

567 

850 

Production  1/ 

8,480 

8,593 

8,960 

8,715 

Imports 

66 

52 

£0 

?o 

Total 

9,034 

9,205 

9,577 

9,615 

Utilization 

Food  2/ 

6,740 

6,609 

6,800 

6,980 

Industry 

527 

520 

Total 

7,274 

7,149 

7,327 

7,500 

rbcports  1/ 

1,200 

1,48? 

1,400 

1,400 

Total 

8,474 

8,638 

8,727 

8,900 

Ending  stocks 

560 

567 

850 

715 

Desirable  ending  stocks  -  -  800 

Difference  -85 


1/  Including  oil  equivalent  of  peanuts  and  soybeans  exported  for  crushing. 
2/  Includes  U.  S.  armed  forces  and  shipments  to  territories. 


SOYBEANS 
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A  national  production  goal  of  276  million  bushels  of  soybeans  has  been 
established  for  harvest  in  1952.    Under  average  yield  conditions,  this  will 
require  13  million  aores  of  soybeans  for  harvest  as  beans.    This  is  211 
thousand  aores  less  than  the  acreage  harvested  in  195*»  thousand  aores 

less  than  the  record  acreage  of  1950*    Except  for  these  2  years,  the  goal 
aoreage  is  larger  than  the  acreage  harvested  in  any  other  year. 

A  crop  of  276  million  bushels  of  soybeans  will,  after  making  allowance  for 
feed  and  seed  requirements,  provide  253  million  bushels  for  crushing  and  exporto 
On  this  basis,  it  is  estimated  that  year-end  stocks  will  be  about  3  million 
bushels,  which  is  considered  normal.    The  quantity  of  soybeans  available  for 
crushing  in  1952-53  would  be  the  third  largest  in  history,  being  exceeded 
only  in  the  previous  two  years0 

The  acreage  goal  of  soybeans  for  harvest  in  1952  has  been  established  at  13 
million  aores  because  of  the  need  for  oil  and  meal.    Total  requirements  for 
edible  vegetable  oils  and  protein  feed  in  1952-53  ai*e  expected  to  be  at  a  high 
level.    Soybeans  are  the  only  crop  grown  principally  for  edible  oil  and  meal. 
Eecause  of  the  urgent  requirement  for  feed  grains,  (livestock  numbers  are  con- 
tinuing at  a  high  level),  the  1952  production  goals  program  requires  some 
reduction  of  soybean  acreage  in  the  Corn  Belt  to  allow  expansion  in  corn 
acreage  in  areas  -where  the  highest  yields  of  corn  can  be  obtained. 

The  1952  soybean  crop  will  be  supported  at  $2.56  per  bushel.    This  is  equal  to 
90  percent  of  the  November  15,  1951  parity  price  of  $2.8lj  per  bushel.  This 
support  will  not  be  changed  even  though  the  parity  price  is  different  on 
September  1,  1952  (the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year).     The  support  program 
will  be  implemented  by  loans  and  purchase  agreements. 


Supplies  and  Utilization 


Origin  and 
Disposition 


Crop  year  beginning  -  October  1 


1950 


1951 


t  1952 
1  Preliminary 


Million  Bushels  


Supplies 

Beginning  stooks 
Produ  cti  on 

Total 

Utilization 
Crushings 
Feed 
Seed 

Total 
Exports 

Total 

Balancing  item 

Ending  stocks 

ACREAGE  -  HARVESTED  -  (Thousands) 
YIELD  -  bushels  per  acre 


1/ 


3 

299 
302 


252 

5 
18 

~m 

28 
303 
-  5 
k 

13,8m 
21.7 


k 

281 

285 


2& 
5 
18 

"237 

_2§ 

282 


3 

13,211 
21.2 


3 

276 
279 


228 

5 
18 
"25T 
_25_ 

276 


3 

13,000 
21.2 


Compensates  for  possible  errors  in  estimates  of  production,  stooks  or 
utilization  as  reported* 
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SOYBEANS  FOR  BEANS 


1 

P 

R 

0  D  U  C  T  I 

0  N 

t 

Peroent  1952 
Goal  is  of 
1951 

State 

1950 

1 
l 

1951 

V 

1 

: 

1952 
Goals 

f 

• 

* 

$ 

t 

Peroent 

new  i  otic 

126 

126 

X.CSJ 

inn 

now  wro&y 

390 

330 

*7n 

IIP 

r  OXulB  jf  X  v  sLuXci 

1*20 

371* 

i*^U 

lie 
AAP 

mix  \j 

24.525 

21,356 

PP  Rfin 

in? 

xu  / 

Tf^l  ATI  A 

37.170 

36.448 

Q6 

XX  ilQOlS 

95,736 

94,562 

op,  puu 

on 

MXVMXXgCLu 

2,280 

2,l*6o 

9  OOP 

462 

638 

poo 

fiQ 

BU.IUlS80t>a 

17,79k 

18,81*3 

1 7  xr»n 

QP 

yd. 

Iowa 

U2,l46o 

32,508 

32,700 

101 

Missouri 

27,807 

25,800 

26,875 

104 

vil   utxtv  \J  vol 

U30 

361* 

PPM- 

Q7 

y  1 

Sn«  +:h   T)  aV  Ait  a 

875 

870 

a  10 

Q* 

1,200 

1,276 

x,  ?ou 

inft 

Ivw 

iVEUiOGlO 

7,11+6 

• 

5,8x1+ 

6  J180 

IIP 

lie 

Oftl  AWft  Y*A 

882 

881* 

8RP 

96 

Ifa  y  \r1  av\/) 
JuAVlT  Jr  XOLLXldl 

1,139 

1,232 

x,<po 

X  L/X 

Virginia 

2,888 

2,988 

2,960 

99 

West  Virginia 

15 

H* 

M 

IiUI  vil    val  UAUMI 

4.752 

4,950 

P,XOL* 

71*4 

1,038 

Q7c; 
7/P 

;** 

UoOigxci 

286 

220 

i  p* 

xerp 

r  xonoa 

133 

li+4 

xx*o 

TAX 

xup 

a.  on  vuoJty 

2,205 

2,470 

O  IiC7 

xuu 

TaTlTIA  A  AAA 

3,528 

3,202 

x  8)in 

p,Oi*U 

1  PO 

Alabama 

1,387 

1,584 

1,665 

105 

Mi  «  s  is  sicoi 

8,950 

5,950 

8.288 

Arkansas 

12,1*92 

12,1+1*1* 

13,125 

106 

Louisiana 

666 

578 

712 

123 

Oklahoma 

391 

l,0i*0 

1,216 

117 

United  States 

259,219 

280,512 

276,000 

98 
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Acreage  required,  with  expected  yields,  to  obtain  deBired  production, 

with  comparisons 


H  A  R  V  E  S  1 

'ED  ACRE 

AGE  : 

State 

t 

19%  t 

J 

t 

1951  t 

I 

1952  | 
Goals 

Goal  is  of 
1951 

(j   a  fi  n  d  s  • 

Percent 
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Drying  Oils: 

Linseed  oil  is  used  industrially  as  a  drying  oil.    The  national  defense  program 
has  resulted  in  an  increased  demand  for  drying  oils,  including  linseed  oil.  The 
supply  of  drying  oils  other  than  linseed  oil,  including  dehydrated  castor  oil, 
tung  oil,  oiticica  oil,  and  soybean  oil,  is  limited.    The  requirements  for  linseed 
oil  discussed  below  reflect  the  maximum  utilization  of  other  oils. 

Production  of  linseed  oil  in  1952-53  is  estimated  at  620  million  pounds  on  the 
basis  of  the  production  goal  for  flaxseed.    This  production  with  beginning  stocks 
of  624  million  pounds  will  provide  for  estimated  domestic  consumption  of  725  mil-  , 
lion  pounds,  exports  of  70  million  pounds,  and  leave  a  carryout  of  about  450 
million  pounds,  which  is  considered  to  be  adequate  under  prospective  conditions. 
It  is  estimated  that  approximately  150  million  pounds  of  the  ending  stocks  in 
1952-53  probably  will  be  in  commercial  hands,  and  the  balance  held  by  the  U.S. 
Government  ?.s  an  emergency  reserve. 

LINSEED  OIL 

Supplies  and  Utilization 


Origin  and 
Disposition 


Crop  year  beginning  -  July  1 


1950 


1951 


1952 
Preliminary 


Supplies 

Beginning  stocks 

Production 

Imports 

Total 

Utilization 
Domestic  use 
Exports 

Total  2/ 

Ending  stocks 

Desirable  ending  stocks 


579 
844 
1/ 

1,423 


728 
26 

754 

669 


-Million  Pounds- 

669 
705 


624 
620 


1,374 

700 
 50 

750 

624 


1,244 

725 
 70 

795 
449 
450 


1/  Less  than  500,000  pounds'. 

2/  Total  utilization,  flaxseed  equivalent,  is  as  follows:    In  million  bushels; 
1950-51,  37.7;  1951-52,  37.5;  1952-53,  39.8. 
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A  national  production  goal  of  38  million  bushels  of  flaxseed  has  been  estab- 
lished for  the  1952  crop.    With  average  yields,  this  will  require  the  planting 
of  4  million  acres.    This  compares  with  about  4.1  million  acres  and  a  production 
of  33.8  million  bushels  in  1951  when  the  yield  'as  below  normal.    In  1950  the 
acreage  seeded  to  flax  was  about  4«3  million  acres,  and  production  amounted  to 
40.2  million  bushels .    The  1952  flaxseed  acreage  goal  has  been  limited  to  4 
million  acres  because  of  the  urgeryt  need  for  maximizing  production  of  feed 
grains . 

A  crop  of  38  million  bushels,  together  with  an  expected  carry-over  of  3  million 
bushels  at  the  beginning  of  the  1952-53  marketing  year,  will  provide  a  total 
supply  of  41  million  bushels,  which  would  be  5  million  less  than  the  total 
supply  in  1951-52  and  about  16  million  less  than  the  supply  in  1950-51  when 
supplies  were  more  than  adequate  due  to  the  record  1948  crop.    This  total  supply 
would  provide  about  31  million  bushels  for  crushing,  allow  for  nominal  exports, 
and  leave  year-end  stocks  about  the  same  as  stocks  estimated  for  the  beginning 
of  the  year. 

The  above  figures  pertain  to  supplies  and  utilization  of  flaxseed  and  do  not 
take  into  account  reserve  supplies  of  linseed  oil,  which  have  been  large  during 
the  last  few  years.    The  production  of  linseed  oil  from  a  crush  of  31  million 
bushels,  together  with  carry -in  stocks,  will  make  it  possible  to  meet  expected 
needs  during  1952-53.    Stocks  of  oil  will  be  reduced  materially  during  the 
year  but  year-end  carry-out  stocks  are  expected  to  be  adequate.  Crushings 
from  the  1952  crop  will  be  considerably  smaller  than  in  recent  years  when 
surplus  stocks  of ' seed  were  being  converted  to  oil. 

The  price  support  level  for  flaxseed  has  been  announced  at  80  percent  of  the 
August  15,  1951  parity  price.    This  will  provide  a  national  average  support 
price  of  #3.77  per  bushel,  as  compared  with  #2.65  for  the  1951  Crop.    The  price 
support  program  for  flaxseed  will  be  implemented  by  CCC  loans  and  purchase 
agreements,  which  will  be  available  to  farmers  from  the  time  of  harvest  through 
January  31,  1953  (October  31,  1952,  in  Arizona  and  California).    Loans  will 
mature  April  30,  1953  (January  31,  1953,  in  Arizona  and  California),  or  earlier 
on  demand. 
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FLAXSEED 


Supplies  and  Utilization 


Origin  and 
Disposition 


Supplies 

Beginning  stocks 
Production 

Total 

Utilization 
Crushings 
Cleaning  loss 
Seed 

Total 
Exports 

Total 

Balancing  item 

Ending  stocks 


Crop  year  beginning  -  July  1 


1950 


1951 


y 


17*0 
4o.2 

57*2 


42.2 
3.2 

2.5 

2.9 
50.8 

-5.8 
12.2 


Million  Bushels 


12.2 


t  1952 
1  Preliminary 


33*8 
46.0 


35*1 
2.8 
2.6 

2.5 

U3. 0 


3.0 


3.0 
38.0 

41.0 


30.9 
3.0 

2.6 

1.5 
38.0 


3.0 


ACREAGE  -  PLANTED  -  (Thousands) 
YIELD  -  bushels  per  acre 


4,274 
9.4 


4,114 
8.2 


4,000 
9.5 


1/    Compensates  for  possible  errors  in  estimates  of  production,  stocks  or 
utilization  as  reported* 
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FLAXSEED 


PRODUCTION 

■:      Percent  1952 
Goal  is  of 
1951 

State 

t  1950 

<  t 

j  Percent 

Illinois 

11* 

- 

11+ 

0 

Michigan 

1+2 

38 

51 

I3U 

Wisoonsin 

155 

150 

121+ 

83 

Minnesota 

13,387 

10,814.5 

12,995 

120 

Iowa 

1,19U 

630 

999 

159 

Missouri 

11+ 

5 

7 

ll+O 

North  Dakota 

17,1£1 

15,272 

15,602 

102 

South  Dakota 

h,  527 

1+.581+ 

1+.758 

10l+ 

Kansas 

168 

82 

180 

220 

Oklahoma 

27 

32 

27 

81+ 

Texas 

1,268 

75 

962 

1,283 

Montana 

561 

198 

375 

189 

Wyoming 

5 

5 

5 

100 

Arizona 

22+7 

126 

223 

177 

Washington 

11+ 

22 

26 

118 

Oregon 

16 

0 

California 

1,1+16 

1.738 

1,657 

95 

United  States 

1+0,236 

33,802 

38,005 

112 

Acreage  required,  with  expected  yields,  to  obtain  desired  production, 

with  comparisons 


State 

PLANT 

ED    A  C  R  E  A 

G  E  t 

Percent  I952 
Goal  is  of 
1951 

: 

1950  1 
t 

t 

1951  l 
t 

1952  j 
Goals 

0  u  s  a  n  d  8  ■ 

Percent 

Illinois 

1 

1 

0 

Michigan 

8 

6 

6 

100 

Wisoonsin 

10 

13 

9 

69 

Minnesota 

1,268 

1.259 

1,216 

97 

Iowa 

78 

61 

65 

107 

Missouri 

2 

1  . 

1 

100 

North  Dakota 

1,978 

1,978 

1,825 

92 

South  Dakota 

533 

597 

550 

92 

Kansas 

37 

11+ 

30 

211+ 

Oklahoma 

1+ 

5 

1+ 

80 

Texas 

208 

65 

150 

231 

Montana 

69 

1+7 

55 

117 

Wyoming 

1 

1 

1 

100 

Arizona 

11+ 

1+ 

10 

250 

Washington 

1 

2 

2 

100 

Oregon 

2 

0 

California 

60 

61 

75 

123 

United  States 

1+.271+ 

k,Uh 

l+,000 

97 
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HAY  AND  PASTURE  SEEDS 


Production  goals  have  been  determined  for  11  kinds  of  hay  and  pasture  seed 
crops  in  1952.    These  include  5  legumes  -  alfalfa  (Northern  and  Central  Zones 
only).    Ladino  clover,  red  clover,  white  clover  (in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana 
only),  and  Kobe  lespedeza;  and  6  grasses  -  smooth  bromegrass,  tall  fescue, 
orchard  grass,  crested  wheatgrass,  sudan,  and  timothy. 

The  1952  production  goals  for  these  seeds  arc  based  on  the  assumption  that 
domestic  requirements  will  continue  at  somewhat  higher  levels  than  in  1951, 
and  together  with  imports  likely  to  be  available,  the  supplies  in  1952-53  should 
fill  domestic  requirements,  maintain  exports  at  current  levels,  and  leave  rela- 
tively safe  carry-overs  at  the  end  of  1952-53.    The  acreages  are  those  which 
should  yield  the  desired  production  goals  if  normal  conditions  affecting  seed 
production  and  harvest  prevail. 

The  harvests  of  most  kinds  of  hay  and  pasture  seed  crops  in  1951  were  at  levels 
considerably  below  those  of  1950,  but  above  average.    The  lower  production 
levels  in  1951  have  been  offset  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  large  carry- 
overs into  1951-52  from  the  1950  crop.    However,  the  domestic  disappearance  of 
these  seeds  generally  shows  a  continuing  upward  trend  and  supplies  during 
1951-52  probably  will  not  be  greatly  in  excess  of  requirements  for  most  varie- 
ties.   Thus  the  carry-overs  into  the  1952-53  crop  season  generally  are  expected 
to  be  smaller  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  1951-52  season.    The  national  grass- 
lands improvement  program,  together  with  the  high  levels  of  livestock  numbers 
on  farms,  requires  a  continuation  of  hay  and  pasture  seed  production  at  levels 
considerably  above  the  1951  production. 

Imports  of  some  kinds  of  hay  and  pasture  seeds  during  the  current  crop  year 
are  expected  to  supplement  to  a  small  extent  the  decline  in  1951  domestic 
production.    However,  Canadian  production  is  not  much  above  normal  and  large 
exportable  surpluses  are  not  anticipated  from  that  important  exporting 
country  during  1951-52.    Some  imports,  but  not  of  unusual  volume,  are  expected 
from  other  sources.    Exports  of  hay  and  pasture  seeds  generally  are  expected 
to  continue  at  normal  levels  during  1951-52  and  1952-53. 

Attached  tables  show  supplies,  distribution,  harvested  acreages,  and  production 
for  this  group  of  seeds  during  recent  years,  and  thj  1952  national  and  State 
production  goals  for  each  of  the  hay  and  pasture  crop  seeds.    All  figures  are 
on  a  clean-seed  basis. 

Alfalfa 

The  1952  national  production  goal  for  Central  and  Northern  Zone  alfalfa  seed 
is  69  million  pounds,  the  same  as  the  1951  goal.    While  a  higher  goal  would 
be  desirable  to  provide  adequate  reserve  stocks,  it  is  not  likely  that  more 
will  be  obtained  because  of  the  anticipated  need  for  hay  supplies.  With 
average  growing  and  harvesting  conditions,  it  will  require  about  910  thousand 
acres  of  seed  to  be  harvested  in  order  to  meet  the  goal  for  alfalfa  seed  in 
the  two  Zones. 
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Seed  production  in  the  Central  Zone  has  been  materially  below  planting  require- 
ments since  1947.    Farmers  should  be  encouraged  to  produce  as  much  alfalfa 
seed  as  possible  of  the  varieties  and  strains  which  are  suitable  for  planting 
in  the  Central  Zone* 

A  goal  for  Southern  Zone  seed  is  not  considered  necessary,  since  the  potential 
producing  capacity  of  that  Zone  is  more  than  ample  to  provide  for  all  likely 
needs,  and  there  is  a  substantial  carry-over  of  Southern  alfalfa  seed  from 
previous  crops. 

Droughts,  floods,  and  hay  requirements  have  combined  to  reduce  the  1951  crop 
of  Central  and  Northern  alfalfa  seed  to  a  level  below  estimated  requirements. 
Production  in  1951  was  only  slightly  above  the  1950  short  crop  in  the  Central 
Zone.    Despite  the  fact  that  the  Northern  Zone  seed  forecast  for  1951  indi- 
cates the  largest  crop  since  1940,  supplies  will  still  not  be  sufficient  to 
meet  demands.    Part  of  the  deficiency  will  be  offset  by  production  in  the 
Southern  Zone  of  certified  hardy  varieties  adapted  to  the  Northern  and  Central 
Zones.    Continuation  of  this  special  production  program  in  the  Southern  areas 
should  be  encouraged. 

Ladmo  Clover 

The  national  production  goal  for  ladino  clover  seed  is  12.5  million  pounds. 
With  average  growing  and  harvesting  conditions,  the  goal  will  require  a  record 
95  thousand  acres  to  be  harvested.    The  use  of  ladino  clover  has  increased 
phenominally  in  the  United  States  during  recent  years,  and  this  upward  trend 
undoubtedly  will  continue  because  of  the  increasing  numbers  of  livestock  on 
farms  and  the  widespread  effort  being  made  to  improve  pasture  lands, 
particularly  in  the  newly  proven  adapted  areas. 

Red  Clover 

The  national  production  goal  for  red  clover  in  1952  is  90  million  pounds,  the 
same  as  the  1951  goal.    With  average  growing  and  harvesting  conditions,  the 
goal  will  require  about  1,985  thousand  acres  of  red  clover  to  be  harvested  as 
seed.    The  1951  crop  is  estimated  at  about  85  million  pounds.    It  is  supple- 
mented by  a  large  carry-over  from  the  1950  crop,  which  will  provide  ample 
supplies  for  1951-52  and  possibly  for  1952-53.    However,  the  inadequate 
alfalfa  seed  supply  (Central  and  Northern)  undoubtedly  will  greatly  increase 
the  domestic  consumption  of  red  clover  seed,  which  has  exceeded  90  million 
pounds  annually  for  5  out  of  the  past  10  years. 

White  Clover  (Louisiana  and  Mississippi  only) 

The  1952  production  goal  for  white  clover  of  about  one  million  pounds  is  for 
the  States  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  only.    Under  normal  growing  and 
harvesting  conditions,  such  a  production  would  require  harvesting  about  18 
thousand  acres.    A  record  production  of  1.7  million  pounds  was  obtained  in 
these  two  States  from  18  thousand  acres  in  1951,  when  favorable  harvesting 
conditions  prevailed.    Consumption  of  southern  white  clover  seed  has  remained 
quite  high.    Prices  of  white  clover  seed  at  home  and  abroad  have  weakened 
lately,  because  supplies  are  somewhat  above  average,  and  this  factor  may 
adversely  affect  1952  production.    This  seed  is  important  in  the  pasture 
improvement  program  in  many  areas. 
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Kobe  Lespedeza 


The  national  production  goal  for  1952  kobe  lespedeza  seed  is  35  million 
pounds*    Under  average  growing  and  harvesting  conditions,  such  a  production 
will  require  harvesting  about  209  thousand  acres.    Because  of  the  small  carry- 
over into  1951-52  and  the  relatively  small  production  in  1951,  supplies  for 
planting  in  the  spring  of  1952  are  short.    Farmers  should  be  encouraged  to 
attain  the  harvested  production  called  for  by  the  1952  goal  in  order  to  build 
up  adequate  reserves. 

Smooth  Bromegrass 

The  1952  national  production  goal  is  22*6  million  pounds  of'  smooth  bromegrass 
seed.    With  average  growing  and  harvesting  conditions,  it  would  require 
harvesting  about  120  thousand  acres  to  produce  this  amount  of  seed.    The  1951 
production  is  estimated  to  be  only  about  half  that  of  the  large  1950  crop  when 
27.2  million  pounds  were  harvested.    With  the  substantial  carry-ovjer  from  the 
1950  crop  together  with  expected  imports  (which  average  above  6.5  million 
pounds  per  year),  supplies  available  during  1951-52  are  likely  to  be  large 
enough  to  meet  the  expanding  requirements  for  this  valuable  seed.  Carry-over 
stocks  into  1952-53  probably  will  be  small,  and  the  goal  for  1952  calls  for  a 
50  percent  increase  both  in  harvested  acreage  and  production. 

Crested  Wheat grass 

The  national  production  goal  is  for  7  million  pounds  of  crested  wheatgrass  seed 
to  be  harvested  in  1952.    Under  normal  conditions  such  a  production  would 
require  harvesting  about  82  thousand  acres.    The  small  1951  crop  of  only  2 
million  pounds,  together  with  the  carry-over  and  expected  imports,  will  provide 
a  1951-52  supply  less  than  half  the  1950-51  disappearance  of  this  important 
range  grass  seed.    Hence,  an  acreage  about  equal  to  the  large  1950  harvested 
acreage  is  suggested  for  1952,  which  under  average  conditions  should  yield 
about  10  percent  more  than  the  1950  crop. 

Tall  Fescue 

A  harvest  of  17.7  million  pounds  of  tall  fescue  seed  is  the  goal  for  1952. 
Under  average  growing  and  harvesting  conditions,  it  would  require  about  84 
thousand  acres  to  produce  this  amount  of  seed.    In  1951  about  85  thousand  acres 
were  harvested,  but  unfavorable  conditions  resulted  in  a  crop  of  only  15.8 
million  pounds.    Domestic  requirements  for  tall  fescue  seed  have  been  increas- 
ing in  recent  years,  and  are  now  estimated  at  about  16  million  pounds  per  year. 
It  is  thought  that  the  established  seed-producing  fields  should  increase  in 
yields  hereafter,  and  if  the  suggested  goal  is  attained,  supplies  should  be 
adequate  for  1952-53  needs. 

Orchard  Grass 

The  national  production  goal  for  orchard  grass  seed  in  1952  is  10  million 
pounds,  the  same  as  the  1951  goal.    Under  average  conditions,  it  will  require 
about  60  thousand  harvested  acres  to  produce  this  amount.    The  1951  goal  was 
attained,  which  with  a  large  carry-over  of  3.5  million  pounds  will  provide 
supplies  more  than  adequate  to  meet  1951-52  needs.    Disappearance- generally 
has  shown  a  continuous  upward  trend  since  1943,  and  the  1951-52  supplies 
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should  not  prove  burdensome.    Exports  of  orchard  grass  have  declined  in 
comparison  with  prewar  years,  and  imports  have  increased  because  of  the 
strong  domestic  market.    The  1952  goal  is  necessary  in  order  to  assure  future 
supplies  of  this  important  forage  seed. 

Sudan  Grass 

A  national  production  goal  of  40.8  million  pounds  of  sua an  grass  seed  is 
announced  for  1952.    Under  average  conditions  it  will  require  harvesting  about 
92  thousand  acres  to  obtain  such  a  production.    In  1951  no  goal  was  included 
for  sudan  grass  seed.    However,  a  large  crop  of  about  46,8  million  pounds  was 
harvested  from  88  thousand  acres.    Domestic  disappearance  has  exceeded  35 
million  pounds  in  7  out  of  the  last  12  years.    Between  the  large  crops  of 
1944  and  1951  our  domestic  supplies  of  sudan  grass  seed  generally  were  some- 
what short.    Because  of  the  relatively  small  1950  crop  and  the  continuing 
strong  demand  for  this  seed,  imports  were  above  normal  during  1950-51o 
Supplies  are  now  considered  ample  to  meet  all  1951-52  requirements,  but  the 
1952  production  goal  appears  well  justified  in  order  to  build  up  adequate 
reserve  stocks. 

Timothy 

No  production  goal  was  established  for  timothy  seed  in  1951,  but  a  national 
goal  of  55  million  pounds  has  been  determined  for  1952.    Under  average  condi- 
tions it  will  require  harvesting  about  400  thousand  acres  to  obtain  this  pro- 
duction.   Between  1940  and  1948  production  of  timothy  seed  fluctuated  between 
50  and  70  million  pounds,  and  domestic  disappearance  varied  from  44  to  60 
million  pounds.    Exports  were  substantial  in  several  postwar  years. 

The  relatively  large  crop  of  61  million  pounds  in  1950  were  obtained  from  437 
thousand  acres.    Production  in  1951  is  estimated  at  only  39.27  million  pounds 
from  309  thousand  harvested  acres.    Supplies  available  for  1951-52  are  con- 
sidered ample  to  meet  requirements.    A  40  percent  increase  in  production  in 
1952  is  needed  to  meet  increased  planting  requirements  and  to  build  up  more 
adequate  reserves. 
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HAY  AND  PASTURE  SEEDS 
Supplies  and  Utilization 


Origin  and  * 

Crop  year 

beginning  - 

July  1 

i/XBpuoivlUtt 

S 

1950 

1951 

:  1952 

t  Preliminary- 

1 

Thousand  Pounds  -  Clean 

Seed 

Supplies 

169,791 

127,336 

Beginning  stocks 

102,806 

Production 

627*931 

1*96,983 

olff Oop 

Imports 

50,279 

39,600 

14.850 

Total 

781,018 

706,3714. 

786,271 

Utilization 

Domestic  disappearance 

597,379 

563,538 

61+5,575 

Exports 

13.8148 

15,500 

15,800 

Total 

611,227 

579,038 

661,375 

Ending  stocks 

12li_,896 

Desirable  ending  stocks 

150,000 

150,000 

150,000 

/  19,791 

-22,6614. 

JUZ4. 

ACREAGE  -  HARVESTED  -  (Thousands) 

5,759 

4,270 

5.565 

YIELD  -  per  harvested  acre  (lbs.) 

109 

116 

111 

Hay  and  pasture  seeds  includet    All  alfalfa,  alsike,  ladino,  red,  sweet  and 
white  clovers,  all  lespedezas,  Bird6foot  trefoil,  bromegrass.  Meadow 
and  Tall  fescues,  orohard,  sudan,  timothy  and  crested,  intermediate  and 
slender  wheat  grasses 
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SUMMARY.  HAY  AND  PASTURE  SEEDS 


PRODUCTION  - 

Clean  Seed 

Basis 

Percent  1952 

Kind  of  Seed  \ 

1950 

:      1951  : 

1952  ; 
Goals 

Goal  is  of 
1951 

-  -  -  -  -  Thousand  Pounds  • 

Percent 

Hay  and  Pasture 

Legume 

Alfalfa  (N.  &  C,  only) 

46,240 

56,034 

68,600 

122 

Clover,  Ladino 

8,093 

1/ 

10,120 

12,500 

124 

Clover,  Red 

133,422 

85,308 

90,000 

106 

Clover,  White  (La.  & 

Mies,  only) 

610 

y 

1,720 

1,160 

67 

Lespedeza,  Kobe 

30,269 

28,178 

35,000 

124 

Grass 

Brome,  Smooth 

27,210 

13,300 

22,600 

170 

Wheat grass ,  Crested 

6,450 

v 

2,010 

7 ,000 

O4o 

Fescue,  Tall 

17,806 

y 

15,840 

17,700 

112 

Orchard 

10,542 

10,150 

10,000 

99 

Sudan 

35,860 

46,810 

40,760 

87 

Timothy 

61,024 

39,267 

55,000 

140 

Kind  of  Seed  | 

ACREAGE  HARVESTED 
1950       :      1951  : 

1952 
Goals 

|  Percent  1952 
Goal  is  of 
1951 

 T  h 

o  u 

sands 

Percent 

Hay  and  Pasture 

Legume 

Alfalfa  (N.  &  C.  only) 

618 

668 

910 

136 

Clover,  Ladino 

59 

y 

74 

95 

128 

Clover,  Red 

2,560 

1,628 

1,985 

122 

Clover,  White  (La.  & 

Miss,  only) 

10 

y 

18.5 

18 

97 

Lespedeza,  Kobe  2/ 

165 

150 

209 

139 

Grass 

Brome,  Smooth 

131 

82 

120 

146 

Wheat grass,  Crested 

71 

27 

82 

304 

Fescue,  Tall 

72 

85 

84 

99 

Orchard 

56 

59 

60 

102 

Sudan 

75 

88 

92 

105 

Timothy 

437 

309 

400 

129 

1/  Final  estimates  1951  available  April  17. 
2/  PMA  estimate. 
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HAY  AND  PASTURE  SEEDS 


:  PRODUCTION 

-  Clean  Seed 

Basis 

PeTpftiit  1 952 

Kind  of  Seed 
and  State 

:        1950  : 

1951  : 

1952 
Goals 

Goal  ia  of 
1951 

Percent 

LEGUMES 

Alfalfa  (N.  &  C. ) 

Ohio 

264 

222 

125 

56 

Indiana 

150 

138 

100 

72 

Michigan 

1,500 

1,380 

2,100 

152 

Wisconsin 

1,008 

276 

1,000 

362 

Minnesota 

1,800 

2,220 

2,500 

113 

Iowa 

438 

198 

450 

227 

North  Dakota 

1,200 

2,400 

2,500 

104 

South  Dakota 

2,400 

2,220 

3,500 

158 

Nebraska 

4,200 

1,920 

7,825 

408 

Kansas 

2,700 

2,700 

12,500 

463 

Montana 

7,320 

7,200 

7,500 

104 

Idaho 

5,280 

4,380 

4,000 

91 

Wyoming 

1,500 

1,680 

1,500 

89 

Colorado 

2,280 

2,400 

2,000 

83 

Utah 

7,620 

9,900 

9,500 

96 

Washington 

7,320 

15,000 

10,500 

70 

Oregon 

1,260 

1,800 

1.000 

56 

Total  1/ 

48,840 

56,034 

68,600 

122 

Ladino 

Montana 

34 

n.a. 

75 

- 

Idaho 

440 

320 

750 

234 

Washington 

19 

n.a. 

200 

- 

Oregon 

3,200 

4,300 

5,225 

122 

California 

4,400 

5,500 

6,250 

114 

Total  3/ 

8,093 

2/  10,120 

12,500 

124 

Red  Clover 

New  York 

624 

996 

450 

45 

Pennsylvania 

1,500 

2,520 

900 

36 

Ohio 

11,700 

12,540 

8,750 

70 

Indiana 

10,620 

7,740 

8,500 

110 

Illinois 

18,360 

6,420 

16,750 

261 

Michigan 

13,980 

8,880 

8,000 

90 

Wisconsin 

7,380 

6,600 

4,750 

72 

Minnesota 

5,940 

5,160 

3,150 

61 

Iowa 

24,180 

8,880 

15,000 

169 

Missouri 

15,900 

5,400 

8,500 

157 

Nebraska 

2,400 

1,032 

1,800 

174 

Kansas 

2,820 

510 

2,250 

441 

Maryland 

522 

732 

375 

51 

Virginia 

408 

750 

425 

57 

Kentucky 

1,200 

1,260 

900 

71 

Idaho 

10,500 

9,600 

7,500 

78 

Oregon 

3.420 

4.200 

2.000 

48 

Total  4/ 

133,422 

85,308 

1/  90,000 

106 

1/  Includes  only  those  States  with  goals. 
2/  Final  1951  estimates  available  April  17. 

3/  Includes  data  reported  February  1951  but  not  included  in  latest  acreage 

and  production  report  for  that  year.  4/  Includes  Washington  and  Montana, 
n.a.-  Not  available. 


HAY  AND  PASTURE  SEEDS 
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Acreage  required,  with  expected  yields,  to  obtain 
desired  production,  with  comparisons 


Kind  of  Seed 

HARVEST 

ED    A  C  R 

E  A  G  K  : 

Percent  1952 

and  State 

1950  : 

1951 

1952 

Goal  is  of 

Goals 

1951 

 Tho 

u  s  a  n  d  s 

Percent 

LEGUMES 

Alfalfa  (N.  &  C. ) 

Ohio 

7 

6 

4 

67 

Indiana 

4 

3 

3 

100 

Michigan 

40 

38 

50 

132 

Wisconsin 

18 

8 

25 

312 

Minnesota 

50 

55 

95 

Iowa 

15 

5 

1  2 

240 

North  Dakota 

39 

77 

fin 

78 

South  Dakota 

86 

99 

QO 

91 

Nebraska 

70 

49 

276 

Kansas 

44 

44 

375 

Montana 

87 

95 

115 

Hi/ 

121 

Idaho 

33 

35 

4.0 

114 

Wyoming 

23 

27 

30 

111 

Colorado 

27 

28 

89 

Utah 

54 

62 

70 

113 

Washington 

14 

28 

24 

86 

Oregon 

7 

9 

10 

111 

Total  1/ 

618 

668 

910 

136 

Ladino 

Montana 

* 

n.a. 

* 

Idaho 

4 

4 

5 

125 

Washington 

* 

n.a* 

* 

Oregon 

20 

24 

35 

146 

California 

34 

46 

55 

120 

Total  3/ 

59 

2/  74 

95 

128 

Red  CloTer 

New  York 

11 

16 

10 

62 

Pennsylvania 

33 

49 

25 

51 

Ohio 

310 

264 

250 

95 

Indiana 

230 

179 

245 

137 

Illinois 

450 

180 

400 

222 

Michigan 

250 

185 

155 

84 

Wisconsin 

130 

143 

100 

70 

Minnesota 

103 

105 

60 

57 

Iowa 

505 

222 

400 

180 

Missouri 

275 

100 

160 

160 

Nebraska 

60 

39 

40 

103 

Kansas 

72 

14 

50 

357 

Maryland 

14 

17 

10 

59 

Virginia 

11 

16 

10 

62 

Kentucky 

22 

20 

20 

100 

Idaho 

41 

41 

30 

73 

Oregon 

30 

25 

20 

80 

Total  4/ 

2,560 

1,628 

,985 

122 

1/  Includes  only  those  States  with  goals. 
2/  Final  1951  estimates  available  Apiil  17. 

3/  Includes  data  reported  in  February  1951  but  not  included  in  later  report. 
4/  Includes  Montana  and  Washington 


*  Less  than  500  acres, 
n.a.  -  Not  available 
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HAT  AND  PASTURE  SEEDS 


Kind  of  Seed 


PRODUCTION  -  Clean  Seed  Basis 


Percent  1952 


and  otate 

:  1950 

:  1951 

1952 

Goal  is  or 

\  Goals 

JL?Ol 

Percent 

LEGUMES  -  Continued 

White  Clover  1/ 

Mississippi 

350 

720 

560 

78 

Louisiana 

260 

1,000 

600 

60 

Total  2/ 

610 

V  1,720 

1,160 

67 

Kobe  Lespedeza 

Maryland 

378 

646 

200 

31 

Virginia 

196 

180 

100 

56 

North.  Carolina 

10,670 

9,300 

12,500 

134 

South  Carolina 

3,796 

3,770 

5,000 

133 

Georgia 

2,520 

1,850 

7,500 

405 

Kentucky 

800 

671 

500 

75 

Tennessee 

2,937 

2,177 

2,000 

92 

Alabama 

222 

184 

200 

109 

Mississippi 

820 

459 

500 

109 

Arkansas 

7,797 

8,588 

6,400 

75 

Louisiana 

19 

9 

100 

111 

Total  3/ 

30,269 

28,178 

2/  35,000 

124 

GRASSES 

Smooth  Bromegrass 

Iowa 

5,100 

900 

4,250 

472 

North  Dakota 

2,500 

1,100 

1,500 

136 

South  Dakota 

2,400 

900 

1,750 

194 

Nebraska 

11,600 

6,600 

9,700 

147 

Kansas 

4,400 

3,800 

4,000 

105 

Montana 

180 

n.a. 

200 

_ 

Idaho 

300 

n.a. 

300 

_ 

Wyoming 

80 

n.a. 

100 

Colorado 

170 

n.a. 

300 

Washington 

480 

n.a. 

500 

Total 

27,210 

1/  13,300 

22,600 

170 

Crested  Wheatgrass 

North  Dakota 

480 

180 

500 

278 

South  Dakota 

460 

190 

500 

263 

Nebraska 

1,300 

810 

1,250 

154 

Montana 

3,100 

400 

3,500 

875 

Idaho 

140 

n.a. 

300 

Wyoming 

400 

240 

500 

208 

Colorado 

190 

190 

150 

79 

Utah 

90 

n.a. 

150 

Washington 

150 

n.a. 

150 

Total  3/ 

4/  6,450 

1/  2,010 

2/  7,000 

348 

1/  Final  1951  estimates  to  be  released  April  17. 
2/  Includes  only  those  States  with  goals. 
3/  Includes  States  not  shown. 

4/  Includes  data  reported  February  1951  but  not  included  in  later  reports, 
n.a.  -  Not  available. 
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Acreage  required,  with  expected  yields,  to  obtain 
desired  production,  with  comparisons 


Kind  of  Seed 

HARVEST 

ED    A  C  R 

E  A  G  E  : 

Percent  1952 

and  State 

:       1950  : 

1951  : 

1953 

Goal  is  of 

Goals 

1951 

o  u  a  a  n  d 

\J      \A     O     O.     XX  \A 

s  —  —  —  — 

PsT?cant 

X  OX vwUV 

T TZ rUTI/ftS  -  flnntlntiftri 

nui  v  q   w  j,u  v  ox 

Mississityni 

5 

7.5 

7 

93 

T.mii  fliflnfl 

Jjv  Uir  O  xaj  id 

5 

11 

100 

Tnt.fll  2/ 

10 

1/  18.5 

X./       JLVJ  •  *-» 

18 

X  ■ 

97 

Mfl^vl and 

1*1  CI  J.  Jr  XOUU 

2 

3 

2 

67 

v  xx  giuia 

i 

X 

X 

X 

100 

Wnpt,  h  Oft  tt»  1 1  na 

59 

49 

70 

143 

South  Cairo  lina 

34 

23 

30 

136 

JvUA  g£XO> 

19 

X  & 

15 

XjW 

50 

333 

TCflnt  no  lev 

4 

3 

4 

133 

15 

13 

15 

125 

Al  ahamfl 

ilXu  VCUUBl 

1 

X> 

2 

200 

Mi  fl q1 AH 1 nn1 

'■JIO  O  X  £>  O  Ay^l 

5 

4 

4 

100 

35 

38 

30 

79 

* 

* 

1 

X> 

Total  3/ 

165 

XUv 

150 

2/  209 

fiRASSHS 

Smnoth  BTome 

wllUL/W  VXX     XsX  UUlu 

T  nwo 

PI 

5 

PO 

4.0ft 

ViUL  l/ix    X/U£L(J  wa 

Xv 

"\  ft 

1  ft 

1  ftft 

OU  U  vXl    X/CULv/  UCL 

1  5 

Xw 

Q 

1  ft 

111 

XXX 

Noh  T*a  fl  lea 

55 

39 

50 

138 

i\aUoa8 

Pi 

pp 

xxo 

mOIXb  aJlcL 

i 

X 

ii.H  . 

o 

<S 

Xd&Jlo 

Ilea.  . 

1 
X 

wyoiaxiig 

X 

u.a  . 

•1 

X 

X 

n  A 
U.a  . 

(S 

Wo  a  H  i  n  rrt".  r»  n 

*ICL0X1  XXI^  w  UX1 

2 

U.  Q  © 

p 

1  SI 

1  /  ft? 

XfzU 

HT'ftfl'f  a/^   UTh afl t  £tt*a  a n 

WX  OS               nllUCL  U ^i  UO CJ 

i'UI  vix    JXIAU  wa 

5 

p 

7 

South  Dakota 

8 

4 

5 

135 

Nebraska 

13 

10 

10 

100 

Montana 

34 

5 

45 

900 

Idaho 

3 

n.a. 

4 

Wyoming 

5 

3 

7 

333 

Colorado 

3 

4 

1 

35 

Utah 

1 

n.a. 

1 

Washington 

1 

n.a. 

2 

Total  3/ 

4/  71 

1/  87 

3/  82 

304 

1/  Final  1951  estimates  available  April  17. 
3/  Includes  only  those  States  with  goals. 
3/  Includes  States  not  shown. 

4/  Includes  data  reported  February  1951  but  not  included  in  later  reports. 


*  Less  than  500  acres, 
n.a.  -  Not  available. 
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HAY  AND  PASTURE  SEEDS 


Kind  of  Seed 

:        PRODUCTION  -  Clean  Seed  Basis  : 

Percent  1952 

and  State 

:  1950 

•  1951 

1952  ; 

Goal  is  of 

Goals  \ 

1951 

Thnn*iflnfl  "Pounds 

xercent 

iaii  rescue  1/ 

•cent,  ucicy 

ft  400 

ft  000 

ft  ooO 

i  r\r\ 

16111168366 

1  000 

JL  y  WWW 

1  000 

X  y  WWW 

1  000 

X  y  WWW 

lUU 

jiXct  on  inn 

780 

1  100 

ftOO 

fO 

MISSISSIPPI 

200 

n  .  a  . 

J-l  .  GL  . 

200 

WWW 

A  •mVq  ti  e<  o  a 

1  70 

X  f  w 

11.  a.. 

POO 

WWW 

UJCianoitta 

?0 

POO 

www 

I  da  ho 

700 

t  ww 

540 

500 

WWW 

n  a  s  n  ing  v»  o  n 

990 

7  J  W 

n  A 

800 

Uvv 

uregon 

5  500 

W  ft  w  W  W 

5  200 

6  000 

W  *  WWW 

ii  k 

rp_. +.  Q I          o  / 

lo^ai  6/ 

%/  17  one 

1  5  ft40 

1  7  700 

no 
lie 

urcnara.  urass 

Missouri 

X  y  wvU 

1  190 

1  350 

X  y  ww  W 

uo 

v  lrginia 

5  390 

5  236 

W  |  WWW 

5  000 

W  *  www 

99 

•^©noucicy 

3  794 

3  724 

3  650 

w  j  WWW 

an 

10  542 

X  W | vlw 

10  150 

10  000 

XW | WWW 

QQ 

OUuaU 

iM©DPaSKja 

1,600 

1  200 

X  *  W WW 

1,500 

XTo  m  oca  a 
JA  O  1 1  OO.Q 

P  300 

1  OOO 

?  750 

P75 

Oklahoma 

1  900 

Rl  0 

2  000 

W  |  WWW 

lexas 

14,400 

11,400 

16 , 000 

1  AO 
X*U 

660 

WW  V 

6  300 

4,260 

68 

WW 

i»ow  Mexico 

fi  000 

fi  4on 

5  500 

Rfi 

Oregon 

1  OOO 
X  ,  uw 

700 

750 

xV  r 

oaiirornia 

o  r»no 

O  |  uuu 

i  q  onn 
IS.  uuu 

ft  OOO 

AO 

lotal 

>xt;  pen 

Afi  pi  n 

^kO  ,  OXU 

40  7AO 
few  ,  f  ou 

O  / 

ilmothy 

Pennsylvania 

ft!  A 

7Kfi 

ftOO 

J.UO 

Ohio 

iu , oyo 

1  O  OOO 

1U , uuu 

yo 

Indiana 

3  420 

2  070 

3  000 

14o 

Tin  nn4  a 

i  .Li  i  no  is 

2,655 

1,485 

3j000 

?0? 

Wisconsin 

1,125 

666 

1,200 

182 

Minnesota 

1,665 

900 

1,500 

167 

Iowa 

18,810 

12,690 

18,000 

142 

Missouri 

22,995 

10,305 

17,500 

170 

Total 

61,024 

39,267 

55,000 

140 

1/  Final  estimates  1951  crop  available  April  17. 
2/  Includes  States  not  shown. 

3/  Includes  data  reported  February  1951  but  not  included  in  later  reports. 
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Harvested  acreage  required,  with  expected  yield,  to  obtain 
desired  production,  with  comparisons 


Kind  of  Seed 

H  A  n  V  E  S  T 

ED  AC 

K 

E  A  G  E  : 

.  Percent  1952 

and  State 

:        1950  : 

1951 

1952 

Goal  is  of 

Goals 

',  1951 

:  Th 

o  u  s  a  n 

d 

s  -  - 

Percent 

GRASSES  -  Continued 

Tall  Fescue  1/ 

Kentucky 

33 

42 

35 

83 

Tennessee 

5 

6 

6 

100 

Alabama 

5 

8 

6 

75 

Mississippi 

2 

n.a. 

3 

— 

Arkansas 

1 

n.a. 

1 

— 

Oklahoma 

n.a. 

1 

— 

Idaho 

2 

3 

2 

67 

Washington 

2 

n.a. 

5 

— 

Oregon 

22 

26 

25 

96 

Total 

2/  72 

85 

84 

99 

Orchard  Grass 

Missouri 

9 

9 

1U 

111 

Virginia 

26 

27 

93 

Kentucky 

21 

23 

109 

Total 

56 

59 

fin 

102 

Sudan 

Nebraska 

6 

4 

c 

o 

125 

Kansas 

7 

4 

a 
o 

200 

melanoma 

D 

rr 
O 

c 

D 

Texas 

23 

20 

oU 

150 

Colorado 

3 

21 

10 

71 

New  Mexico 

17 

16 

lo 

100 

Oregon 

2 

2 

o 
6 

100 

California 

11 

18 

1(J 

56 

Total 

75 

88 

QO 

105 

Timothy 

Pennsylvania 

8 

7 

8 

114 

OO 

ox 

85 

Indiana 

25 

15 

25 

167 

Illinois 

25 

15 

28 

187 

Wisconsin 

10 

7 

10 

143 

Minnesota 

12 

8 

10 

125 

Iowa 

130 

90 

106 

118 

Missouri 

144 

86 

128 

149 

Total 

437 

309 

400 

129 

1/  Final  1951  estimates  available  April  17 

2/  Includes  data  reported  February  1951  but  not  included  in  later  reports, 
n.a.  -  Not  available. 


Less  than  500  acres. 
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WINTER  COVER  CROP  SEEDS 


Production  goals  were  announced  on  August  8,  1951,  for  6  winter  cover  crop 
seeds  to  be  harvested  in  1952 — crimson  clover,  common  and  Willamette  vetch, 
hairy  vetch,  common  ryegrass,  roughpeas,  and  lupines.    The  1952  goals  for  4 
of  the  6  crops  call  for  larger  harvested  acreages.    Increased  use  of  winter 
cover  crops  is  being  widely  encouraged,  and  larger  supplies  of  seed  should  be 
available  for  current  seedings  and  to  provide  a  reserve  against  crop  failure. 

Support  prices  for  the  1952  winter  cover  crop  seed  production  were  announced 
on  September  14,  1951,  to  be  implemented  by  loans  and  purchase  agreements  on 
approved  farm  and  warehouse  stored  seed.    The  1952  national  average  support 
levels  are  as  follows:    Hairy  vetch  -  14.75;  common  and  Willamette  vetch;  and 
roughpeas  (Caley,  Singletary  or  Wild  Winter  peas)  each  6;  crimson  clover  - 
16.50;  certified  reseeding  crimson  clover  -  19;  common  ryegrass  -  7,  and  blue 
lupine  -  5.50  cents  per  pound. 

Crimson  Clover 

The  1952  goal  for  crimson  clover,  both  common  and  reseeding,  is  27  million 
pounds.    An  acreage  of  135,000  acres,  with  average  yields,  should  produce  this 
quantity  of  seed,  which  is  in  line  with  the  recent  trend  of  domestic  disappear- 
ance, but  is  11,000  acres  above  the  record  acreage  of  1950. 

Domestic  production,  which  averaged  15^  million  pounds  in  the  1946-50  period, 
has  been  supplemented  with  substantial  imports  during  1950-51  to  meet  the 
expanding  use  of  this  winter  cover  and  forage  crop  seed.    Carry-over  stocks 
have  in  recent  years  been  small  except  in  1950  when  imports  arrived  too  late 
for  planting  and  were  carried  over. 

Hairy  Vetch 

The  1952  hairy  vetch  seed  goal  is  56^  million  pounds.    An  acreage  of  279 
thousand  acres,  with  average  yields,  will  be  needed  to  attain  this  goal  which 
is  nearly  double  the  1946-50  average. 

The  use  of  hairy  vetch  seed  has  been  greatly  expanded  in  recent  years,  and  the 
level  of  domestic  disappearance  has  risen  to  over  40  million  pounds  annually. 

Common  and  Willamette  Vetch 

The  goal  for  common  and  Willamette  vetch  is  36.5  million  pounds  of  seed.  At 
average  yields  a  slightly  smaller  acreage  will  be  needed  than  was  in  the  1951 
program— 93  thousand  acres.    However,  this  represents  a  substantial  increase 
over  the  small  1951  harvested  acreage — the  smallest  since  1939. 

The  small  1951  crop  plus  carry-over  from  the  large  1950  crop  provided  an  ample 
supply  for  winter  cover  crop  planting  in  1951.    However,  the  carry-over  next 
June  30  is  not  expected  to  be  large  and  the  1952  goal  is  set  above  the  level 
of  domestic  disappearance  to  provide  a  reserve. 
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Lupine 

The  1952  national  goal  of  50  million  pounds  of  lupine  seed  is  above  the  small 
crop  harvested  in  1951,  but  with  the  present  carry-over,  should  provide  an 
ample  supply  of  seed  for  use  in  1952.    58  thousand  acres,  with  average  yields, 
should  provide  a  crop  of  approximately  50  million  pounds.    A  normal  acreage 
for  seed  production  is  not  needed  until  the  carry-over  stocks  are  reduced  to 
a  more  normal  level. 

Because  of  the  severe  winter  losses  to  this  crop  in  1950,  the  acreages  planted 
to  lupines  dropped  below  the  trend  of  recent  years,    However,  it  is  likely 
that  the  use  of  this  valuable  winter  cover  crop  will  continue  to  be  expanded. 

Roughpeas 

The  goal  for  roughpea  crop  seed  is  25  million  pounds,  and  is  considerably 
above  both  the  1950  and  1951  harvested  crops.    A  production  of  this  size 
requires  70,000  acres  assuming  average  yields. 

The  use  of  roughpeas  for  winter  cover  and  for  grazing  has  been  expanded 
materially  and  carry-over  stocks  have  been  small. 

Common  Ryegrass 

The  1952  goal  for  common  ryegrass  seed  production  is  70  million  pounds  of 
seed.    This  is  an  increase  above  the  1951  harvested  crop  of  67.7  million 
pounds.    »Vith  average  yields  an  acreage  of  130,000  acres  is  needed  to  meet 
this  goal. 

The  use  of  common  ryegrass  seed,  as  indicated  by  domestic  disappearance,  is 
materially  above  average  and  the  expansion  in  production  is  needed  to  meet 
the  demands,  which  have  ranged  from  45  to  75  million  pounds  during  the  past 
5  years. 
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WINTER  COVER  CROP  SEEDS  1/ 


Kind  of  Seed 

:        PRODUCTION  -  Clean  Seed 

Basis 

Percent  1952 

and  State 

:  1950 

:  1951 

1952 

Goal  is  of 

Goals 

•  1951 

1 ho us and  Pounds 

Percent 

T  u1 1 1 1  T"l  I  Lj'  O 

Crimson  Clover  2/ 

Georgia 

a  poo 

c  Ann 

*  6,500 

120 

Kentucky 

OrfcU 

OU*J 

700 

140 

Tennessee 

4,800 

s  l  on 

8,000 

157 

Alabama 

4,800 

>7  i  nn 
f ,  xuu 

7,000 

99 

Mississippi 

600 

Uvv 

1  SOO 

*  2,000 

133 

Texas 

70 
f  \j 

7  on 

1,000 

143 

Arkansas 

300 

11*  a* 

500 

— 

Louisiana 

38 

n.a* 

100 

- 

Oregon 

900 

1,100 

1 , 000 

91 

»  O  oil  x        1/  UXX 

110 

n«a» 

200 

Total 

3/  16,358 

21,400 

*  017  nnn 

l<so 

Ha  i  t* v  Vfit.  o  h 

Arlcanaa  a 

4,500 

5,000 

c  nnn 
O,  UUU 

i  on 
100 

Oklahoma 

13,300 

13,500 

14, /DU 

l  nn 

ioy 

Texas 

11,000 

7,900 

t  i  nnn 
11 ,  UU(J 

lay 

Washington 

fiP.O 

4R0 

I  nnn 

1,000 

20o 

Oregon 

24.  500 

24,000 

120 

Total 

54,120 

46,480 

*  56,250 

121 

Common  and 

Washington 

4.60 

1  PO 

X£V 

*  1,500 

1250 

Oregon 

ic  onn 

c  nnn 

*  34,100 

568 

California 

i  nnn 

soo 

*  900 

180 

Total 

44,360 

6,620 

*  36,500 

551 

Lupine 

boutn  Garolina 

pp  nnn 

q  Ron 

i  n  nnn 
10, 000 

1  OK 

luo 

Georgia 

i  An  £nn 
X4U ,  ouu 

i  n  nnn 
XU  ,  LHJU 

25 , 000 

250 

Florida 

l  n  Ann 
XU ,4UU 

c  con 

7,000 

108 

Alabama 

<34 ,cUU 

DUU 

8,000 

1600 

Total 

ion  9(~>n 

50,000 

189 

Roughpeas  2/ 

Alabama 

7  600 

9,000 

~~ 

Mississippi 

n.a. 

7,800 

Arkansas 

2,000 

o   k  nn 
2,500 

— 

Louisiana 

3,800 

4,400 

Texas 

440 

1,300 

- 

lotai 

21,040 

15,000 

nc  nnn 

GRASSES 

Common  Ryegrass 

Oregon 

80.600 

67,700 

70,000 

103 

Total  6  crops 

413,678 

183,700 

*  264,750 

144 

1/  Goals  were  established  only  for  those  States  and  the  six  crops  listed. 
2/  Final  1951  estimates  available  April  17. 

3/  Includes  data  reported  February  1951  but  not  included  in  later  reports. 
*    Revised  goals, 
n.a.  -  Not  available. 
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Kind  of  Seed 
and  State 


Percent  1952 
Goal  is  of 
1951 


 Th 

o  u  s  a  n  d  s 

-  -  -  -  : 

Percent 

LEGUMES 

Crimson  Clover 

Georgia 

29 

31 

*  33 

106 

Kentucky 

4 

3 

3 

100 

Tennessee 

48 

38 

45 

118 

Alabama 

32 

34 

30 

88 

Mississippi 

5 

10 

*  10 

100 

Arkansas 

2 

n.a. 

3 

- 

Texas 

1 

4 

6 

150 

Louisiana 

- 

n.a. 

1 

- 

Oregon 

3 

4 

3 

75 

Washington 

n.a. 

1 

- 

Total 

3/  124 

2/  124 

*  135 

109 

Hairy  Vetch 

Arkansas 

28 

21 

30 

143 

Oklahoma 

95 

100 

*  100 

100 

Texas 

71 

45 

70 

156 

Washington 

3 

3 

4 

133 

Oregon 

72 

70 

75 

107 

Total 

269 

239 

*  279 

117 

Common  and 

Willamette  Vetch 

Washington 

1 

1 

*  2 

200 

Oregon 

81 

35 

*  82 

234 

California 

4 

1 

*  2 

200 

Total 

86 

37 

*  86 

232 

Lupine 

South  Carolina 

22 

17 

12 

71 

Georgia 

145 

19 

28 

147 

Florida 

16 

10 

10 

100 

Alabama 

25 

1 

8 

800 

Total 

208 

47 

58 

123 

Roughpeas 

Alabama 

21 

14 

24 

171 

Mississippi 

18 

8 

23 

288 

Arkansas 

5 

4 

6 

150 

Louisiana 

xSJ 

X.6 

X«3U 

Texas 

2 

4 

5 

125 

Total 

58 

2/  40 

70 

175 

GRASSES 

Common  Ryegrass 

Oregon 

115 

96 

130 

135 

Total  6  crops 

860 

583 

*  758 

130 

1/  Goals  were  established 

only  for  those 

States  and  the 

six  crops 

listed. 

2/  Final  1951  estimates  available  April  17. 

3/  Includes  data  reported  February  1951  but  not  included  in  later  reports. 
*    Revised  goals, 
n.a.  -  Not  available. 
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WINTER  COVER  CROP  SEEDS 
Supplies  and  Utilization 


Crop  Tear  Beginning  - 

July  1 

Origin  and  : 
Disposition  : 

1950 

1951  : 

1952 
Preliminary 

Supply 

Beginning  stocks 

Production 

Imports 

Thousand  Pounds  -  Clean  Seed 

33,016           427,041  309,866 
689,060          222,050  308,500 
14,903            11,724  5,000 

Total 

fOO  ,»  I J7 

CCA    Ql K 

ODU,oXO 

coct  nee 
DM  j  ODD 

Utilization 

Domestic  disappearance 
Exports 

298,557 
11,381 

342,949 
8,000 

355,750 
15,000 

Total 

309,938 

350,949 

370,750 

Ending  stocks 

427,041 

309,866 

252,616 

Desirable  ending  stocks 

70,000 

70,000 

70,000 

Difference  1/ 

357,041 

239,866 

/  182,616 

ACREAGE  HARVESTED  -  (Thousands) 

1,084 

627 

813 

Yield  per  harvested  acre  (lbs.) 

636 

354 

379 

1/  Excess  stocks  primarily  of  Austrian  winter  peas  and  blue  lupine. 

Austrian  winter  peas  were  not  included  in  the  1951  and  1952  price  support 
programs,  or  in  the  1952  goal  program. 


Winter  Cover  Crop  Seeds  includes:    Austrian  winter  peas,  common  and  Willamette 
hairy,  Hungarian,  and  purple  vetch,  crimson  clover,  common  ryegrass, 
lupines  and  roughpeas. 
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The  1952  production  goal  for  potatoes  is  350  million  bushels  and  will  require 
a  planted  acreage  goal  of  1,1+75*10°  acres.    These  goals  are  107  percent  of  the 
1951  crop  production  ar.d  planted  acreage.    All  States  were  assigned  an  acreage 
goal  of  107  percent  of  their  respective  plantings  in  1951.    Based  on  the  most 
recent  three  year  average  yields,  this  acreage  would  result  in  a  production 
of  350  million  bushels  which  appears  to  be  in  line  with  current  demand. 

The  level  of  prioes  for  potatoes*  during  the  past  two  years  has  averaged  around 
60  percent  of  the  effective  parity  price.    In  order  to  maintain  prices  at  this 
level  for  the  1950  crop,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
purchase  slightly  over  100  million  bushels  of  potatoes.    For  the  1951  crop, 
growers  in  many  areas  made  substantial  reduction  in  their  plantings  and  this 
crop  is  the  first  one  of  the  postwar  years  that  has  been  about  in  line  with 
need. 

The  demand  for  potatoes  is  such  that  consumption  changes  much  less  than  changes 
in  personal  disposable  income  or  market  price.    Furthermore,  there  has  been  a 
definite  long  time  downward  trend  in  per  capita  consumption  of  potatoes.  During 
the  war  years,  the  downward  trend  temporarily  slaokened,  due  primarily  to  the 
increased  needs  of  the  military  forces,  and  the  War  Shipping  Administration, 
to  the  Lend-Lease  program,  to  increased  processing  for  various  other  war  needs, 
and  to  shortages  of  other  foods.    The  present  National  Defense  Program  is  not 
expected  to  increase  materially  the  demand  for  potatoes. 

During  the  past  two  years  when  a  price  support  program  was  in  effect,  the 
supply  for  normal  trade  demands  was  reduced  by  government  purchases  to  an 
average  of  332  million  bushels.     If  the  culls  which  were  co-mingled  with 
other  potatoes  and  donations  to  school  lunch  and  institutions  are  included 
the  residual  balance  becomes  3I4I  million  bushels  in  1950  and  3^2  million 
bushels  in  19^9  for  an  average  of  3Ul«5  million  for  the  two  years.  When 
prices  are  very  low,  many  of  the  low  grade  and  less  desirable  sizes  of 
potatoes  cannot  be  sold  in  commercial  channels  for  fresh  food  consumption. 
Therefore,  there  is  little  net  difference  between  the  current  requirement 
and  that  of  the  past  two  years.    The  goal  for  1952  appears,  therefore,  to 
be  about  in  line  with  probable  marketings. 

The  three  Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada,  Prince  Edward  Island,  New  Brunswick, 
and  ftova  Scotia,  usually  provide  the  bulk  of  U.  3.  potato  imports.    The  crop 
in  these  three  Provinces,  however,  has  been  reduced  from  33*8  million  bushels 
in  1950  to  22.7  million  bushels  in  1951*  a  33  percent  decrease,  according  to 
the  September  crop  estimate  for  Canada.    The  1951  Canadian  crop,  as  a  whole, 
is  about  27  percent  less  than  a  year  ago.    A  shorter  Canadian  supply  ooupled 
with  relatively  favorable  prices  in  the  Maritimes,  as  compared  to  Aroostook 
County,  Maine,  should  effectively  serve  to  hold  imports  to  a  minimum  this 
year.    A  37-1/2  cent  per  hundredweight  duty  is  imposed  on  the  first  2.5 
million  bushels  of  seed  and  U.16  million  bushels  of  table  stock  potatoes. 
Quantities  in  excess  of  these  amounts  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  75  cents  per 
hundredweight.    Ordinarily  imports  of  Canadian  table  stock  potatoes  are 
restricted  to  one  million  bushels  at  the  low  duty  rate.    However,  the 
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POTATOES 


:            P  R 

0  D  U  C  T  I  0 

:  Percent 

:  1950 

;  1951 

1952 

:      1952  Goal 

Goals 

:      is  or  1951 

—  Million  Bushels  • 

—  Percent 

63. 4 

45.8 

50.9 

111 

1.2 

1.0 

X  •  X 

1 1  A 

xxu 

V  C  £  lUSJ  LL  0 

1.2 

•7 

•9 

i 

129 

Massachusetts 

2.6 

1.9 

2.1 

111 

Rhode  Island 

1.2 

1.1 

1.1 

100 

2.9 

2.3 

Ih.k 

27.9 

30.3 

109 

new  dciocj 

12.5 

7.5 

7  ft 

104 

19-9 

16.2 

If  O 

JLUO 

Ohio 

7.6 

5-8 

O 

i  rv7 

lUf 

XlilLXcLllcL 

XUU 

Tin  rm*f  o 
J_  iiiilUlo 

.8 

.8 

•9 

112 

15.3 

10.8 

11  k 
XX  .4- 

i 

XUO 

13.  k 

9.8 

1  n  ft 
xu.o 

110 

nxiilic  bv  Ua 

16.3 

11.9 

1 0  7 

luf 

Iowa 

1.5 

1.0 

1.1 

110 

Missouri 

2.1 

1.5 

1.8 

120 

llUi  Ull  JJoLivU  la 

21.3 

15.6 

l£  k 
XO  .'+ 

1  AC 

105 

OUU  Oil  JJaJvU  OcL 

2.1 

1.6 

1  tz 
-1-.? 

Oil 

94 

M<aV\>*o  a  Ira 

in  0 

XX 

6  a 
0  .u 

7  k 

1  C3 
1^0 

nansas 

•9 

.k 

.O 

XpU 

J_cL  Wa  Ic 

.6 

•7 

7 
•  1 

XUU 

net  I  jr  JUcUIlvI 

1.4 

1.2 

1  O 

1  on 

XUU 

Virginia 

8.0 

6.9 

7-2 

10k 

West  Virginia 

1,8 

1.6 

1.6 

100 

WV".t»+V.    Pcit*Al  1  rio 

io.4 

6.9 

7  ft 

1 1  Q 

oOUXQ  oaroj.iri3, 

1.6 

1.9 

1  7 
X.  ( 

fto 

09 

•  f 

•  5 

.  O 

1  OA 
XiiU 

5.6 

6.3 

1  AA 
XUU 

X\C  11 T/UC  IWjT 

2.0 

2.0 

0  n 

1  AA 
XUU 

T6M16SSC6 

2.3 

1-5 

1  A 
x  .0 

1  OA 
X£U 

Alabama 

3-7 

k.2 

3.9 

93 

Mississippi 

.8 

.5 

•7 

lko 

Arkansas 

1-7 

1.1 

i 

lo 

lift 
xxo 

JjUUJ.  S  XoXlo 

•9 

.7 

ft 

nk 

XXm- 

yjft  .Let  1  lUiiicl 

.8 

•5 

6 

a  \J 

i  on 

2.4 

2.2 

O  1 
£  .X 

yj 

ivion  oans 

2.7 

2.2 

^0 

1  A^ 

xup 

Idaho 

U9.2 

37-5 

1  Ag 
XUO 

Wyoming 

1.8  ■ 

1.2 

1  k 
X  .f 

117 

U UlUXaUO 

18.2 

11.5 

lk  ft 

X4-  .  w 

1  OQ 

x^y 

.2 

.1 

O 

OAA 

A  T*i  zona 

1.8 

l.k 

1.^ 

73 

Utah 

3-3 

2.3 

2.8 

122. 

Nevada 

.k 

.k 

A 

100 

Washington 

11.8 

11.6 

11.9 

103 

Oregon 

12.9 

11.2 

11.7 

10k 

California 

U7.0 

3^.6 

35.0 

101 

U.  S.  1/  k30.0  325.7.  350-0  107 


l/    Sum  of  rounded  State  figures. 
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Acreage  required. 

with  expected  yields,  to 

obtain  desired 

production 

with 

comparisons 

I 

P  L  A  N 

TED  ACS 

E  A  G  E 

t  Percent 

i 

1 

j  1952 

1  1952  Goal 

State  j 

1950 

j  1951 

t  Goal3 

t  is  of  1951 

— Percent — 

Maine 

132.0 

103.0 

110.2 

107 

New  Hampshire 

u.u 

3.9 

14.2 

107 

Vermont 

5.1* 

l*.i 

h.h 

107 

Massachusetts 

10.7 

8.2 

8.8 

107 

Rhode  1 8  land 

h.U 

i+.o 

^•3 

107 

Connecticut 

9M 

7.9 

8.I4 

107 

New  York 

110.0 

102.0 

109.2 

107 

New  Jersey 

38.0 

28.0 

30.0 

107 

Pennsylvania 

8^.0 

70.0 

7U.9 

107 

Ohio 

30.0 

25.0 

26.7 

107 

Indiana 

17.0 

U4.O 

15.0 

107 

Illinois 

8.0 

7.5 

8.0 

107 

Michigan 

87.0 

63.O 

67  .U 

107 

Wisconsin 

68.0 

55.0 

58.8 

107 

Minnesota 

95.0 

73-0 

78.1 

107 

Iowa 

11.0 

8.0 

8.6 

107 

Missouri 

16.0 

15.0 

16.0 

107 

North  Dakota 

115.0 

8U  .0 

89.9 

107 

South  Dakota 

llt.O 

11.0 

11.8 

107 

Nebraska 

I4J4-O 

33.0 

35*3 

107 

Kansas 

8.8 

7.2 

7.7 

107 

De laware 

3.3 

3.5 

3.7 

107 

Maryland 

9.9 

8.2 

8.8 

107 

Virginia 

37.0 

39.6 

107 

West  Virginia 

18.0 

15.0 

16.0 

107 

North  Carolina 

62.0 

1+9.0 

52  .1* 

107 

South  Carolina 

15.0 

15.0 

13.9 

107 

Georgia 

8.5 

7.0 

7.5 

107 

Florida 

25.0 

✓  • 

2U.6 

26.3 

107 

Kentucky 

22.0 

20.0 

107 

Tennessee 

23.0 

19.0 

20.3 

107 

Alabama  • 

32.0 

31.0 

33.2 

107 

Mississippi 

12.0 

10.0 

10 .7 

107 

Arkansas 

20.0 

LU.O 

15.0 

107 

Louisiana 

lh.2 

12.3 

13.2 

107 

Oklahoma 

8.5 

6.5 

6.9 

107 

Texas 

27.0 

19.5 

20.9 

107 

Montana 

12.3 

10.3 

11.0 

107 

Idaho 

165.0 

136.0 

Ui5-5 

107 

Wvonine 

7.9 

6.8 

7.3 

107 

Co  loT'a.do 

WV^VSA       U  w 

57.0 

U7-0 

50.3 

107 

New  Mexico 

1.1* 

1.2 

1.3 

107 

Ari  zo na 

5.1 

3.8 

U.i 

107 

Utah 

U4.O 

11.8 

12.6 

107 

Nevada 

1.6 

1.1* 

1.5 

107 

Washington 

31.0 

2^.0 

31.0 

107 

Oregon 

38.0 

31*  .0 

36.1; 

107 

California 

122.0 

81.0 

86.6 

107 

U.  S. 

1,711.8 

1,378.7 

1,1475.1 

107 
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POTATOES 


present  law  requires  that  when  the  September  1  BAE  crop  estimate  is  reported 
to  be  less  than  350  million  bushels,  the  low  duty  quota  for  Canadian  table 
stock  potatoes  is  increased  by  the  amount  of  the  difference. 

The  price  support  program  on  potatoes  ended  on  June  3°»  1951*  when  marketings 
from  the  1950  crop  were  completed,  and  no  authority  exists  for  its  resumption. 
Growers  of  potatoes  should  take  reasonable  precaution  to  assure  themselves 
before  planting  time  that  marketing  facilities         outlets  will  be  available 
to  them  to  handle  their  anticipated  production. 


Supplies  and  Utilization 


t    Crop  Year  Beginning  January  1 


f  % 

1952 

1950  t 

1951 

Supplies 

Beginning  stocks 

0 

0 

0 

Production 

1429,896 

325,708 

350,000 

Imports  (Fiscal  year) 

1/  5,31+9 

1,500 

1 .  AHA 

Total 

327,208 

35l+,ooo 

Utilisation 

Food  -dj 

276, 187 

276,208 

290,800 

Industry 

14,000 

7,000 

Feed  and  waste 

28,000 

15,000 

23,700 

Seed 

29,500 

31,000 

31,500 

Total  domestic  requirements 

333,687 

326,208 

353,000 

Export 

5,135 

1,000 

1,000 

Total 

339,822 

327,208 

35l*,000 

Ending  stocks 

0 

0 

0 

Government  purchases 

Industrial  uses  3/ 

18,033 

Other 

78,390 

Total 

96,1:23 

0 

0 

ACREAGE  PLANTED  (Thousands) 

1,711.8 

1,378.7 

i,l+75.i 

Yield  per  seeded  acre  (bus.) 

251 

236 

237 

l/  Preliminary. 

2/  Includes  military  supplies,  shipments  to  territories,  canned  and 
~*    dehydrated  potatoes. 

3/  Includes  starch,  alcohol,  flour,  and  glucose. 


SWEETPOTATOES 
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The  1952  production  goal  for  sweetpotatoes  is  k-5, 915,000  bushels,  requiring 
lf72,000  acres,  on  the  basis  of  yields  which  may  reasonably  be  expected  under 
normal  conditions.    This  acreage  should  provide  adequate  supplies  of  sweet- 
potatoes  to  meet  prospective  civilian  and  military  requirements. 

The  acreage  planted  in  1951  to  sweetpotatoes  was  37  percent  less  than  in  1950. 
Dry  weather  in  some  areas  contributed  to  smaller  than  average  yields.  Total 
production  in  1951  was  ^3  percent  less  than  in  1950  and  was  the  smallest  pro- 
duction since  l88l.    Some  of  the  factors  which  caused  growers  to  reduce  the  1951 
acreage  were  (a)  heavy  hand  labor  requirements  with  a  smaller  supply  of  farm 
labor,  (b)  lifting  of  restrictions  on  cotton  acreage  and  the  increase  in  tobacco 
allotments,  (c)  low  sweetpotato  prices  in  1950  in  relation  to  prices  for  cotton, 
cotton  seed  and  tobacco  and  (d)  weevil  infestation  in  some  new  areas  which 
resulted  in  the  quarantine  of  considerable  acreage. 

The  acreage  goal  in  1952  is  substantially  more  than  was  planted  in  1951*  and 
with  the  assumed  yields  3uch  an  acreage  would  result  in  a  production  62  percent 
larger  than  in  1951  and  8  percent  less  than  in  1950. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  setting  the  acreage  and  production  goals 
for  sweetpotatoes,  urges  growers,  before  planting  time,  to  take  reasonable  pre- 
cautions to  assure  themselves  that  marketing  facilities  and  outlets  are  avail- 
able to  them  to  handle  their  anticipated  production. 

Assistance  to  sweetpotato  growers  has  been  given  from  time  to  time  in  the  form 
of  price  support  and  surplus  removal  operations.    Such  assistance  now  is  re- 
stricted to  surplus  removal  operations  and  in  general  will  not  be  rendered  in 
areas  where  growers  substantially  have  exceeded  the  acreage  goal. 

Supplies  and  Utilization 


Origin  and  Disposition 

:  1950 

:  1951 

:  1952 

:  Preliminary 

Million  Bushels 

Supplies 

Beginning  stocks 

0. 

0. 

0. 

Production 

28.3 

45.9 

Total 

w% 

28.3 

11379 

Utilization 

Food,  Feed  and  Waste 

U6.8 

26.  k 

1*3.1 

Seed 

2.8 

1.7 

2.6 

Total  Domestic 

w% 

28.1 

^5-7 

Exports 

.2 

.2 

.2 

ACREAGE  PLANTED  (THOUSANDS ) 

501.5 

316.5 

it-72.0 

Yield  per  planted  acre  (Bushels) 

99.U 

89.3 

97.2 
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SVYEETPOTATCES 


i 

PRODUCTION 

j  Percent 

t 

1  $ 

1952 

t  1952  Goal 

State 

t  1950 

:        1951  : 

Goal 

:  is  of  1951 

— Percent-- 

Kew  Jersey 

^,310 

O    1  rzrs. 

106 

Indiana 

120 

81 

ii»5 

179 

Illinois 

158 

132 

165 

125 

Iowa 

95 

110 

105 

95 

Missouri 

350 

275 

380 

158 

Kansas 

156 

85 

165 

19l4 

Delaware 

lid 

LLj-U 

133 

Maryland 

9h6 

800 

890 

111 

Virginia 

2,210 

2,210 

2,395 

108 

Korth  Carolina 

6,820 

3,760 

6,51+0 

17lt 

South  Carolina 

2,380 

14,500 

189 

Georgia 

14,000 

1,625 

3,21+0 

199 

Florida 

598 

510 

650 

127 

Kentucky 

651 

1+62 

735 

159 

Tennessee 

l*7oq 

990 

Xt  ouu 

1  DO 

Led 

Alabama 

3,150 

1,365 

2,905 

213 

Mississippi 

3,1+20 

1,320 

3,255 

21+7 

Arkansas 

518 

162 

Louisiana 

10,9114 

6,h00 

9,600 

150 

Oklahoma 

i+l-5 

225 

I4O5 

180 

Texas 

3,910 

1,365 

3,010 

221 

California 

1,560 

1,250 

1,^95 

120 

u.  s. 


1+9,825  28,278  1+5,915 
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SWEETPOTATOES 

Acreage  required,  with  expected  yields,  to  obtain  desired  production, 

with  comparisons 


:           PLANTED  A 

r<   p    r>    a    n  t? 
O  K   Ji  A   Lr  i 

t  Percent 

i 

X 

State 

:  1950 

x  1951 

x  Goals 

*  is  of  1951 

— Percent — 

w ew  oeroey 

1  /•U 

Ji4.*U 

16.0 

llii 

Indiana 

Q 

•6 

1  f\ 

xoo 

Illinois 

1  c 

1  c 

Iowa 

1.0 

1.0 

1*0 

100 

Missouri 

2.8 

2.5 

3.0 

120 

Kansas 

i  1. 

1.5 

100 

Delaware 

•7 

•7 

X.U 

Maryland 

6.1 

5.0 

D.U 

19.1 

Virginia 

17.0 

17.0 

xy  .u 

North  Carolina 

62.0 

i+0.0 

OU.U 

XpU 

South  Carolina 

U5»o 

28.0 

1 .  c:  rv 

l  An 
loo 

Georgia 

53.0 

27.O 

1 .  c  r\ 
MP.O 

xo  ! 

Florida 

9.2 

7.5 

10.0 

133 

V  r\      t"  7  l  /%  lr~r  r 

Ken&ucKy 

7.0 

5.5 

8.0 

lii5 

Tennessee 

10  *U 

18.0 

16U 

A  1  q  Vic  vnfi 

Ala  utunu 

35.0 

21.0 

55.0 

167 

Mississippi 

37-0 

25.0 

37.0 

U48 

Arkansas 

11.0 

7.0 

11.0 

157 

Louisiana 

111.0 

66.0 

100.0 

152 

Oklahoma 

5.0 

3.0 

5.0 

167 

Texas 

U7.0 

22.0 

35.0 

159 

California 

13.0 

10.0 

13.0 

130 

U.  S. 

501.5 

316.5 

1+72.0 

li+9 
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VEGETABLES  FOR  FRESH  MARKET 


Acreage  goals  are  announced  for  certain  vegetables  for  fresh  market  according  to 
seasons.    The  goals  for  the  winter  season  of  1951-52  were  announced  August  2, 
1951,  and  for  the  spring  season  of  1952  on  October  25,  1951-    Goals  for  the 
summer  and  fall  seasons  of  1952  were  announced  in  January,  1952.    The  aggregate 
acreage  goal  of  the  25  major  truck  crops  for  fresh  market  for  harvest  in  1952 
is  5  percent  more  than  the  acreage  for  harvest  in  1951,  but  h  percent  less 
than  was  harvested  in  1950.    Adverse  weather  conditions  reduced  the  acreage 
harvested  in  1951  below  expectations  and  below  1950  levels.    Unusually  short 
production  was  obtained  in  1951  for  certain  crops,  especially  early  spring 
cabbage  and  early  spring  onions.    These  adverse  weather  conditions  also  resulted 
in  some  rather  violent  price  variations.    In  general,  however,  prices  for  the 
1951  harvested  crop  averaged  moderately  higher  than  the  relatively  low  prices 
obtained  for  the  previous  crop. 

Supplies  and  Utilization 

—       Origin  and     — — —    -  —     -                :      —  ".  1952 
 Disposition   :      1950                 1951  :  Preliminary 

—  Thousand  Short  Tons  — 

Supplies 

Production  9,073  8,572  8,800 

Imports  117  135  135 

Total  9,190  8/707  87935 

Utilization 

Domestic  disappearance  l/  8,937  8,^77  8,705 

Exports  2/253  2/230  230 

Total  9A90  87707  87935 

ACREAGE  HARVESTED  (Thousands)  1,820  1,663  1,750 

Yield  per  harvested  acre  (Tons)  ^«99  5-15  5*03 


l/  Includes  military  requirements  as  estimated. 
2/  Estimated. 
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VEGETABLES  FOR  PROCSSSIHG 

The  final  1952  goals  for  the  several  vegetables  grown  for  processing  were 
announced  in  January,  1952.    In  the  aggregate,  the  acreage  goal  is  2  percent 
less  than  in  1951?  and  is  about  14  percent  more  than  in  1950.    In  1951,  special 
efforts  to  increase  the  acreage  for  processing  were  made  to  meet  increased  ci- 
vilian and  military  needs  resulting  from  the  national  emergency.    Slightly  less 
production  is  necessary  in  1952  because  the  build-up  of  pipeline  supplies  from 
1951  packs  of  vegetables  by  the  military  to  meet  requirements  for  the  enlarged 
armed  forces  has  mostly  been  accomplished  from  the  1951  pack.    Unless  there  is  a 
further  increase  in  the  size  of  the  military  force,  it  is  expected  that  the  mili- 
tary requirements  from  the  1952  pack  should  be  less  than  from  the  1951  pack.  Ci- 
vilian demand  for  1952  is  expected  to  be  slightly  above  the  1951  level. 

Supplies  and  Utilization 


Origin  and 
Disposition 


:  :  1952 

1950  :         1951         :  Preliminary 

--Canned  Vegetables,  Million  Cases  24/2's-- 


Supplies 

Beginning  stocks 
Production 
Imports 
Total 

Utilization 

Domestic  disappearance  l/ 
Exports 
Total 

Ending  stocks 


Supplie  s 

Beginning  stocks 
Production 
Total 

Utilization 

Domestic  disappearance  l/ 
Export 
Total 

Ending  stocks 


67. 7 
207  .4 

3-7 
2783 


221.7 

1-9 
223.6 

55.2 


55.2 
240.3 
2.4 

297.9 


238.7 
3.8 

242.5 
55-4 


55-4 
234.2 
3.4 
293.0 


238.5 
2.4 
240.9 

52.1 


— Frozen  Vegetables,  Million  Pounds— 


180.2 
587.5 
T&fTf 


542.0 
1.5 
5^33 

224.2 
1,623 


ACREAGE  HARVESTED  (Thousands) 
17    Includes  estimated  military  requirements. 


224.2 
650.0 
Wf^2 


6l6.0 
1.7 

oTFTf 
256.5 
1,880 


256.5 
650.0 

906T5 


645.7 
1-7 

259.1 
1,850 
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CROPS  COVERED  BY  SPECIAL  LEGISLATION 


The  acreage  allotments  or  quotas  for  peanuts,  sugar  beets,  sugarcane,  and 
tobacco  result  from  special  legislation  and  hare  been  announced  separately 
from  the  goals  program,    A  brief  summary  of  the  1952  programs  for  these 
crops,  as  covered  in  special  announcements  already  released,  is  included 
here  as  a  part  of  the  over-all  picture  of  a  balanced  agricultural  pro- 
duction pattern  for  1952. 

PEANUTS 


No  production  nor  acreage  goals  are  established  for  peanuts  since  peanut 
acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect  for  the  1952  crop  in 
accordance  with  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended* 

Maximum  production  of  peanuts  is  not  desired  in  1952.    A  national  marketing 
quota  of  650,000  tons  of  peanuts  and  a  national  allotment  of  1,673,102  acres 
were  announced  on  November  26,  1951,    The  marketing  quota  announced  for  1952 
is  the  same  as  the  1951  crop  quota,  but  the  allotment  is  smaller  as  a  re- 
sult of  an  increased  normal  yield  of  peanuts*    No  determination  has  been 
made  as  of  January  1,  1952,  regarding  any  additional  allotment  that  may  be 
made  for  the  production  of  types  of  1952  crop  peanuts  which  would  be  in 
short  supply  under  the  national  allotment  of  1,673,102  acres* 

In  addition  to  the  quantity  of  peanuts  which  will  be  produced  on  the  allotted 
acreage,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  provides  that 
a  farmer  may  pick  and  thresh  an  acreage  of  peanuts  on  his  farm  not  in  excess 
of  the  1947  picked  and  threshed  acreage  for  the  farm  or  the  1948  acreage, 
if  no  peanuts  were  produced  on  the  farm  in  1947*    Farmers  can  avoid  payment 
of  the  marketing  penalty  on  such  excess  peanuts  produced  on  the  farm  by 
marketing  them  through  an  agency  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  purchase  such  peanuts  at  their  prevailing  oil  value,  less  the  estimated 
storing,  handling,  selling,  and  crushing  costs* 


SUGAR 

The  Sugar  Act  of  1948  specifies  the  quantity  of  sugar  which  may  be  marketed 
by  the  domestic  beet  area  and  the  mainland  cane  area  during  each  calendar 
year.    The  quotas  assigned  these  areas  are:    Beet  area,  1,800,000  short  tons, 
raw  value,  and  cane  area,  500,000  short  tons,  raw  value*    Sugar  quotas  are 
statutory,  and  it  is  estimated  on  a  preliminary  basis  that  900,000  and 
350,000  planted  acres,  respectively,  will  be  required  in  1952  to  produce 
the  sugar  quotas  for  the  continental  beet  area  and  the  mainland  cane  area* 

Sugar  market  or  entry  quotas  for  areas  supplying  the  continental  United 
States  were  set  forth  for  the  calendar  year  1952  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture on  December  20,  1951  at  7,700,000  short  tons,  raw  value*  Regardless 
of  the  total  requirements,  the  quotas  for  the  two  continental  areas  will  be 
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the  statutory  quotas  set  forth  in  the  Act  as  indicated  above.    The  total  acre- 
age for  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane  for  1952  is  calculated  to  be  that  which  will 
allow  each  of  the  two  areas  to  fill  its  sugar  quota,  assuming  no  change  in 
carry-over  stocks. 

The  preliminary  acreages  were  derived  as  follows: 

Sugar  Beet  Area:     It  is  estimated  that  900,000  planted  acres  will  result  in 
839,000  harvested  acres.    A  3-year  average  (1948-50)  yield  of  14.3  tons  per 
acre  would  result  in  11,998,000  tons  of  beets,  a  10-year  (1940-49)  average 
extraction  rate  of  300  pounds  per  ton,  would  produce  1,800,000  short  tons 
of  sugar,  raw  value  (the  statutory  quota  for  the  domestic  beet  area). 

Mainland  Cane  Area:    It  is  estimated  that  350,000  planted  acres  should  re- 
sult in  approximately  310,000  acres  harvested  for  sugar;  and  a  ten-year 
average  yield  per  harvested  acre  should  produce  500,000  short  tons,  raw 
value  of  sugar  (the  statutory  quota  for  the  mainland  cane  area). 


TOBACCO 

As  required  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  marketing 
quotas  were  proclaimed  for  all  kinds  of  tobacco,  except  cigar  wrapper,  Peri que 
and.  Puerto  Rican  filler.    These  quotas  become  the  production  goals  for  the 
1952  crop.    For  tobacco  as  a  whole,  little  change  was  made  in  the  total  acre- 
age for  the  1952  crop  as  compared  with  1951. 

Requirement s  for  the  1952-53  year  are  somewhat  larger  than  for  1951-52.  This 
increase  results  from  a  larger  anticipated  domestic  demand,  which  will  more 
than  offset  a  slight  decrease  in  expected  exports  in  1952-53. 

Price  support  for  tobaccos  will  be  effective  on  the  1952  crops  of  flue-cured, 
Burley,  fire-cured  and  dark  air-cured  (including  sun-cured)  tobaccos.  The 
support  price  for  flue-cured  will  represent  90  percent  of  parity  as  of 
July  1,  1952.    For  Burley,  the  support  price  will  be  90  percent  of  parity 
as  of  October  1,  1952.    Support  levels  for  fire-cured  and  dark  air-cured 
(including  sun-cured)  tobaccos  will  be  computed  at  75  percent  and  66-2/3 
percent,  respectively,  of  the  Burley  price  support  level. 

Since  growers  of  Maryland  and  cigar  filler  and  binder  tobaccos,  voting  in 
referenda  held  on  December  7,  1951,  disapproved  quotas  on  1952  production, 
no  price  support  for  the  1952  crops  of  these  tobaccos  (except  Puerto  Hi  can, 
Type  46)  will  be  available  to  growers.    Cigar  wrapper  and  Perique  are  not 
included  in  price  support  legislation. 
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LIVESTOCK  AID  LIVESTOCK  PRCDUGTS 


Although  production  goals  are  not  being  established  for  livestock  and  livestock 
products  in  1952,  this  statement  is  included  because  of  the  importance  of  these 
products  to  the  total  economy  and  especially  because  of  the  close  relationship 
between  these  products  and  1952  feed  crops  for  -which  acreage  and  production 
goals  are  being  established.    Throughout  this  statement,  the  term  "livestock 
and  livestock  products"  means  meat  animals,  dairy  cows,  and  poultry  and  their 
respective  products. 

A  continued  high  output  of  livestock  products  is  needed  to  assure  adequate  sup- 
plies for  civilians  and  members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  as  well  as  to  help  maintain 
stability  in  the  national  economy.    Civilian  requirements  for  these  products  are 
increasing,  both  because  of  the  growth  in  population  and  because  of  the  marked 
increase  in  consumer  purchasing  power  resulting  from  expanded  employment  and 
higher  wages.    Production  of  the  various  types  of  animal-produced  foods  in  pro- 
portion to  the  needs  for  filling  requirements  at  reasonable  and  stable  prices, 
and  with  a  minimum  of  distribution  controls,  must  be  a  major  objective  of  the 
agricultural  defense  program. 

The  number  of  livestock  scheduled  to  be  fed  must  be  closely  correlated  with 
prospective  feed  supplies.    Although  only  about  half  of  the  total  feed  supply 
is  in  the  form  of  feed  concentrates,  the  total  output  of  livestock  production 
over  a  period  of  years  is  closely  correlated  with  the  concentrate  feed  supply. 
To  the  extent  that  farmers  can  increase  and  improve  hay,  pasture,  and  other 
roughage  production,  the  livestock-feed  situation  as  shown  in  the  table  on 
page  12  can  be  improved. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  the  bountiful  harvest  of  1948  and  good  crops  in  1949  and 
1950,  feed  supplies  have  been  large.    On  October  1,  1951,  year-end  feed  grain 
stocks  were  estimated  at  about  29  million  tons.    Rapid  expansion  in  numbers  of 
meat  animals  and  poultry  in  recent  years,  however,  together  Tvith  production  in 
1951  of  a  feed  grain  crop  about  13  million  tons  below  the  production  goal, 
should  sound  a  note  of  caution.    The  expanding  rate  of  livestock  production 
through  the  1951-52  feeding  season  starting  October  1,  indicated  in  the  table, 
will  lower  feed  grain  reserves  on  hand  October  1,  1952,  by  about  one-third,  or 
to  18  million  tons  or  less,  unless  exports,  industrial  uses,  and  losses  are 
materially  reduced — or  unless  efficiency  of  feeding  operations  is  greatly  in- 
creased.   A  reserve  stock  of  18  million  tons  is  undesirably  low.    Further  lower- 
ing of  this  reserve  would  mean  that  only  very  small  stocks  would  be  held  against 
adverse  weather  or  other  emergencies.    Feed  grain  production  below  the  128.1 
million  tons  needed  as  indicated  by  feed  grain  goals  for  1952  would  likely  have 
the  effect  of  reducing  animal  numbers,  particularly  hogs. 

Livestock  number  and  feed  supply  records  show  that  in  recent  feeding  years  when 
ending  feed  grain  stocks  stood  much  below  18  million  tons,  farmers  also  have  re- 
duced the  volume  of  livestock  production.    An  exception  was  in  1943-44  when  wheat 
feeding  was  subsidized  to  support  large  feeding  operations.    Therefore,  a  reserve 
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of  18  million  tons  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  1952-53  would  be  very  small  so 
far  as  a  sustained  livestock  production  program  is  concerned.    Such  a  small 
reserve  would  make  the  livestock  program  in  1952-53  extremely  vulnerable  to 
the  effects  of  a  possible  bad  crop  in  1952  or  1953. 

The  feed  grain  goals  for  1952  have  been  established  at  what  appears  to  be  the 
maximum  feasible  level  of  around  128  million  tons.    However,  they  should  be 
exceeded  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  within  the  limits  of  good  soil  manage- 
ment and  sustained  feed  grain  production.    Also,  to  the  extent  that  farmers 
can  foresee  their  1952  crop  plans,  production  of  livestock  and  livestock  pro- 
ducts should  be  scheduled  in  such  a  manner  as  to  assure  that  livestock  produc- 
tion in  1952-53  is  in  line  with  the  feed  which  farmers  as  a  whole  are  willing 
and  able  to  produce  in  1952.    To  the  extent  that  farmers  do  not  plant  enough 
feed  grain  acreage,  which  at  average  yields  would  produce  128  million  tons  in 
1952,  production  of  hogs  and  poultry  are  likely  to  be  reduced  accordingly  in 
order  to  retain  workable  feed  stocks. 

The  effects  of  a  feed  crop  as  small  as  120  million  tons  which  might  result  if 
1952  acreage  and  production  is  equal  to  the  average  of  the  past  three  years 
would  be  reflected  in  lower  ending  stocks.    If  all  the  reduction  should  come 
out  of  stocks,  year-end  stocks  would  be  reduced  to  around  11  million  tons. 
Actually,  before  stocks  could  reach  that  low  level,  feeding  operations  of  neces- 
sity would  be  restricted  by  many  farmers,  and  less  than  177  million  animal 
units  would  be  fed  in  1952-53. 

The  expanded  numbers  of  meat  animals  and  poultry  on  hand  now  require  that  farmers 
adopt  the  most  efficient  feeding,  breeding,  culling,  and  replacement  practices 
possible  in  1951-52  to  assure  that  utilization  of  feed  grain  supplies  is  not  out 
of  line  with  feed  production.    Failure  to  bring  feed  grain  production  and  meat 
animal  and  poultry  feeding  into  proper  balance  will  ultimately  bring  the  unde- 
sirable effect  of  heavy  liquidation  of  herds  and  flocks  when  feed  reserves  are 
later  exhausted.    This  would  in  turn  bring  about  distortion  in  marketings  of 
animal-produced  foods.    These  problems  are  discussed  in  more  detail  in  the  live- 
stock commodity  sections  which  follow. 

If  the  rapidly  growing  human  population  is  to  have  a  stable  or,  preferably,  an 
increasing  supply  of  livestock  products,  feed  production  -  grains,  roughages, 
and  grazing  -  must  be  expanded  further* 

The  Land-Grant  Colleges  are  cooperating  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
on  the  Grasslands  Program.    This  program  is  closely  related  to  the  Production 
Goals  Program.    These  programs  are  complementary — not  competing.    Both  are  de- 
signed to  assure  a  growing  supply  of  foods  and  fibers  as  needed  by  an  expanding 
population.    In  addition,  the  Nation  has  large  international  obligations.  This 
accentuates  the  need  for  an  expanding  agriculture. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  with  which  the  acreage  of  crop  or  pastureland  can  be 
rapidly  expanded,  it  becomes  essential  that  improved  practices  for  crop  and  for- 
age production  be  adopted  at  an  accelerated  rate  so  that  feed  supplies  will  rise 
*ith  needs.    Bvery  step  should  be  taken  to  husband  the  feed  that  is  produced  in 
order  that  it  in  turn  may  produce  the  very  maximum  of  livestock  products.  New 
advances  in  the  use  of  antibiotics  and  vitamins  in  the  feeding  of  pigs  and 
poultry  deserve  special  attention.    The  ability  of  good  pasturage,  silage  and 
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hay  to  supply  proteins  and  minerals  as  well  as  energy  needs  to  be  better 
appreciated.    Use  of  all  these  factors  in  improving  rations  will  make  pos- 
sible material  savings  in  grains  and  other  scarce  concentrates  for  feeding 
each  animal  which  goes  to  market.    Finally,  farmers  should  adjust  their  pro- 
duction and  marketing  plans  in  1951-52  in  such  manner  as  to  assure  that  live- 
stock numbers  available  for  feeding  in  1952-53  are  in  balance  with  the  feed 
supply  which  is  produced  in  1952. 

Bringing  livestock  numbers  in  balance  with  feed  supplies  in  1952-53  would  have 
the  multiple  advantage  of  giving  farmers  increased  sales  while  there  is  assur- 
ance of  high  demand  and  good  prices  for  their  animals,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
of  increasing  the  market  supply  of  meats  at  a  period  when  larger  supplies  are 
needed  to  fill  consumer  demand  and  to  relieve  inflationary  pressures.    The  dan- 
ger of  expanding  breeding  herds  beyond  the  limits  of  feed  supplies  would  be 
lessened.    Also,  the  marketing  problems  associated  with  a  marked  reduction  dur- 
ing the  down-trend  of  the  livestock  cycle  are  considerably  reduced,  all  to  the 
advantage  of  both  producers  and  consumers. 


MEAT 

Factors  influencing  meat  output:    Meat  output  is  primarily  dependent  on  the 
number  of  hogs  and  cattle  available  for  fattening  and  for  slaughter,  the  sup- 
plies of  feed  concentrates  available  for  these  animals,  and  the  actions  taken 
by  producers  in  raising  and  marketing  their  animals.    The  primary  objective 
of  production  programs  for  livestock  is  to  obtain  maximum  production  from 
available  feed  concentrates  and  roughage  resources,  but  without  sacrificing 
the  breeding  stock  needed  to  insure  continued  high  production  or  creating  con- 
ditions which  would  result  in  feed  supplies  and  livestock  numbers  getting  out 
of  balance. 

The  large  number  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry  now  on  farms  and  the  heavy  feed- 
ing schedules  currently  followed  by  farmers  are  making  more  than  normal  demands 
on  presently  available  feed  supplies  and  the  large  reserves  of  feed  grains  ac- 
cumulated in  the  1948-50  period  are  being  reduced.    The  necessity  of  keeping 
livestock  in  balance  with  feed  supplies  is  well  recognized  by  all  experienced 
stockmen. 

With  prospects  for  continuing  high  levels  of  consumer  demand,  there  will  be 
need  for  all  of  the  meat  that  can  be  produced  from  the  feed  supplies  that  are 
expected  to  be  available  during  the  next  few  years.    Feed  is  an  essential  fac- 
tor in  maintaining  the  livestock  needed  for  high  level  meat  production.  In 
order  to  continue  to  feed  present  numbers  of  livestock  at  current  rates  and  not 
reduce  grain  reserves  below  desired  levels,  it  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  a 
production  of  feed  grains  even  larger  than  the  large  outputs  of  1950  and  1951. 
It  is  also  extremely  important  that  adequate  feed  grain  reserves  be  maintained 
as  insurance  against  feed  shortages  that  would  result  if  crop  production  should 
be  significantly  below  recent  levels. 
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Attainment  of  high  levels  of  meat  animal  production  involves,  in  addition  to 
the  required  feed  supplies,  the  following: 

1.  Efficient  utilization  of  available  feed  supplies  so  as  to 
obtain  maximum  weight  gains  in  relation  to  the  quantities 
of  feed  used  and  prevent  wastes  and  excessive  uses  of  feed. 

2.  Using  those  production  practices  which  will  insure  the 
largest  proportion  of  young  stock  saved,  reduce  losses 
from  disease  and  other  causes  and  hasten  the  growth  and 
maturity  of  the  animals  raised  so  as  to  speed  up  production. 

5.    Increasing  the  numbers  of  desirable  breeding  cattle  and  sheep 
within  the  limits  of  normal  feed  and  pasture  resources  by  re- 
taining a  larger  proportion  of  suitable  females  from  the  young 
stock  produced  each  year  and  culling  out  those  animals  that 
have  proven  to  be  barren  or  are  no  longer  good  producers. 

ifeat  output  in  1952  expected  to  be  moderately  larger  than  in  1951;    Meat  pro- 
duction in  1952  is  tentatively  forecast  to  be  about  22.9  billion  pounds,  or 
about  4  percent  more  than  the  22.1  billion  pounds  produced  in  both  1950  and 
1951.    All  the  increase  is  expected  to  be  in  beef,  veal,  lamb,  and  mutton, 
the  production  of  which  was  relatively  small  in  1951.    Pork  output  probably 
will  be  somewhat  smaller  than  in  1951,  particularly  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
(year. 

The  increase  in  beef  and  veal  over  1951  is  expected  to  be  relatively  greatest 
after  the  first  half  of  the  year.    This  increase  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  is  desirable  and  will  require  that  cattle  producers  market  more  cows  and 
■  heifers  for  slaughter  rather  than  hold  them  for  such  a  large  herd  expansion  as 
in  1951. 
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United  States  Meat  Production  by  5-Year  Averages  1921-40, 
and  By  Years  1940-51  With  Indications  for  1952 
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Per  Capita  Meat  Production  by  5-Year  Averages  1921-40, 
and  By  Years  1940-51  With  Indications  for  1952 
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CATTLE  AM)  CALVES  l/ 

Total  cattle  numbers  in  the  United  States  increased  5  to  6  million  head  from 
1948  to  the  beginning  of  1951  after  having  declined  from  an  all  time  high  of 
85.6  million  reached  in  early  1945.    Most  of  the  increase  in  the  1948-50  period 
was  in  beef  breeding  stock  and  beef  calves,  as  slaughter  of  such  cattle  was 
sharply  reduced  in  that  period.    The  number  of  milk  cattle  increased  only 
slightly.  %j 

Slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves  was  reduced  in  1951  to  the  lowest  level  since 
1941.    This  reduction  in  slaughter,  together  with  an  increase  in  the  1951  calf 
crop,  indicates  that  total  cattle  numbers  at  the  beginning  of  1952  probably 
are  3  to  4  percent  greater  than  the  previous  record  total  of  1945,  and  12  to 
15  percent  more  than  the  low  point  reached  in  1948  or  1949.    This  rate  of  in- 
crease is  about  the  same  as  occurred  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  the  up- 
swings of  the  two  previous  cattle  cycles  which  began  in  1928  and  1938,  but  is 
less  than  that  which  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  the  cycles  which  started 
in  1896  and  1912.    In  the  upswings  of  the  previous  cycles,  cattle  numbers  in- 
creased 30  to  35  percent  from  the  low  before  the  upward  trend  was  halted,  and 
the  length  of  the  upward  phase  of  the  cycle  ranged  from  6  to  8  years.  The 
year  1951  was  the  third  or  fourth  in  the  present  upswing.    If  numbers  should 
increase  30  percent  in  the  present  cycle,  the  total  number  of  cattle  on  farms 
and  ranches  at  the  high  point  would  be  around  100  million  head,  or  about  17 
percent  more  than  the  peak  numbers  of  the  last  previous  cycle. 

During  the  first  few  years  of  an  upward  trend  in  cattle  numbers,  the  total 
slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves  tends  to  hold  about  the  same  or  decrease 
moderately.    This  results  from  the  holding  back  of  cows,  heifers,  and  young 
stock  to  expand  herds.    In  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  years  of  the  upswing, 
slaughter  starts  increasing  and  rises  at  a  rapid  rate  each  year  until  in  a 
few  years  it  is  sufficiently  great  to  halt  the  rise  in  numbers.    The  increase 
in  slaughter  results  primarily  from  heavier  marketings  of  cows,  heifers,  and 
calves  when  total  cattle  numbers  become  too  large  to  be  maintained  by  the 
grazing  resources  available  or  the  returns  from  cattle  raising  are  less  favor- 
able in  relation  to  those  from  alternative  enterprises.    Ordinarily,  grazing 
and  forage  resources  are  among  the  chief  factors  determining  the  long-run  level 
of  cattle  and  sheep  production.    Feed  grains  are  much  less  important  since  they 
are  used  mainly  in  the  finishing  of  cattle  for  slaughter.    Until  mechanical 
power  largely  replaced  horses  and  mules  the  latter  competed  with  cattle  and 
sheep  for  much  of  the  grazing  resources.    The  marked  reduction  in  numbers  of 
horses  and  mules  since  1920,  and  in  sheep  since  1942,  has  made  possible  a  large 
expansion  in  cattle  production  over  the  maximum  levels  formerly  attained. 
Agricultural  readjustments,  particularly  in  the  humid  areas,  involving  marked 
changes  in  farm  practices  and  the  development  of  improved  pastures,  have  also 
aided  in  this  expansion.    This  is  indicated  by  the  fadt  that  the  greater  part 

\I  Production  goals  are  not  being  established  for  beef  cattle. 
Z/  Revised  estimates  of  livestock  numbers  on  farms  are  being  made  on  the  basis 
of  an  analysis  of  the  1950  Census  of  Agriculture.    These  revisions  for  years 
back  to  1945  will  be  published  by  the  BAE  in  February,  1952.  Preliminary 
analysis  of  the  1950  Census  indicates  that  recent  estimates  of  all  cattle  and 
I  milk  cows  on  farms  in  the  United  States,  January  1,  1950,  are  2  to  2§  percent 
too  high  and  this  will  be  reflected  in  the  revisions  for  1951. 
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of  the  recent  increase  in  cattle  numbers  has  occurred  in  these  areas  rather 
than  in  the  Western  range  States.    A  substantial  part  of  the  further  increase 
in  cattle  numbers  in  prospect  may  be  expected  to  occur  in  these  humid  areas. 

The  cattle  breeding  herd  is  the  production  plant  of  the  cattle  industry,  and 
its  size  determines  the  level  of  cattle  production.    As  long  as  returns  from 
cattle  raising  are  favorable,  and  the  grazing  and  forage  resources  are  suf- 
ficient to  expand  or  maintain  the  breeding  herd  and  its  output,  cattlemen 
are  unwilling  to  sell  many  of  their  female  cattle  for  slaughter.  Furthermore, 
when  returns  are  comparatively  high  in  relation  to  production  costs,  particu- 
larly grazing  costs,  there  is  a  tendency  to  hold  calves  for  weight  gains  rather 
than  sell  them  as  vealers  or  light  weight  calves. 

With  beef  cattle  numbers  at  record  levels  in  1952,  and  a  record  or  near  record 
number  of  cattle  on  feed,  some  increase  over  1951  in  cattle  and  calf  slaughter 
is  to  be  expected.    The  increase  over  a  year  earlier  is  expected  to  be  relative- 
ly greatest  in  the  last  half  of  1952  and  the  extent  of  the  increase  will  depend 
largely  on  whether  or  not  cows,  heifers,  and  calves  are  marketed  for  slaughter 
in  larger  numbers  than  in  1951.    In  view  of  the  expansion  that  has  already 
occurred  in  the  cattle  breeding  herd,  a  considerable  increase  in  cow  and  heifer 
slaughter  in  the  latter  half  of  1952  and  1953  appears  to  be  in  prospect.  In 
1954  and  1955,  beef  and  veal  output  probably  will  be  25  to  35  percent  greater 
than  that  in  1951  as  a  result  of  the  expansion  in  cattle  numbers  now  underway. 

It  is  not  known  at  this  time  to  what  extent  the  increases  in  beef  cattle  numbers 
during  1951  occurred  in  those  areas  most  abundantly  supplied  with  feed  resources 
to  handle  such  increases,  or  to  what  extent  the  increases  occurred  in  areas 
■which  are  at  or  near  carrying  capacity.    If  much  of  the  increase  occurred  in 
areas  where  a  large  roughage  feed  potential  exists,  such  as  the  Southeast,  the 
expansion  is  a  healthy  one.    In  those  areas  where  numbers  are  at  or  close  to 
niaximum  carrying  capacity  for  sustained  production,  producers  should  be  cautious 
about  further  increasing  their  cattle  numbers.    Producers  should  also  take  into 
account  the  prospects  for  smaller  stocks  of  feed  grains  during  the  next  year, 
as  well  as  the  supplies  available  to  them  as  individual  producers.    Larger  sales 
of  beef  cattle  at  present  favorable  prices  and  a  slower  rate  of  expansion  would 
seem  to  be,  in  the  long  run,  to  the  advantage  of  producers,  as  well  as  contri- 
bute to  the  supply  of  beef  which  is  in  very  strong  demand  today. 

Recommended  production  practices; 

1.  Feed  a  maximum  of  forage  (pasture  or  harvested)  and  supplement  only  with 
enough  concentrate  and  mineral  feeds  to  supply  the  protein  and  mineral 
requirements  of  the  various  classes  of  cattle.    A  balanced  ration  wi.11 
insure  healthy  animals  and  economical  gains. 

2.  In  the  feed  lot,  feed  a  balanced  ration,  and  adapt  the  feeding  operation 
to  the  quality  of  cattle  being  fed.    A  short  feeding  period  for  low  quality 
feeder  cattle  and  a  longer  period  for  higher  quality  cattle  will  best 
utilize  their  beef -producing  potential.    Remember  also  that  while  older 
animals  will  make  higher  average  daily  gains,  as  an  animal  grows  older 

and  heavier,  more  and  more  feed  is  needed  to  add  each  pound  of  gain. 
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3.  Don't  push  cattle  on  feed  too  fast.    Scouring  on  a  single  day  can  cut 
off  a  week's  gain. 

4.  If  numbers  of  cattle  on  feed  warrant  it,  sort  light  cattle  from  heavy; 
horned  from  hornless;  steers  from  heifers;  better  quality  from  inferior; 
quiet  animals  from  nervous  ones.    Feed  the  poor  "doers"  to  themselves 
and  market  them  early. 

5.  Correct  protein  and  mineral  deficiencies  as  specific  conditions  require, 
but  do  not  overfeed  or  waste  the  protein  and  mineral  supplements. 

6.  Feeder  cattle  should  be  wintered  so  as  to  make  only  small  gains  to  insure 
rapid,  economical  gains  on  pasturage  during  the  following  summer  season 
and  to  conserve  feed  concentrates. 

7.  Feed  breeding  cattle  during  the  winter  at  a  level  which  will  maintain 
body  weight  of  the  cow,  insure  a  strong  calf,  and  adequate  milk  produc- 
tion for  rapid  calf  gain. 

8.  Farmers  should  select  for  breeding  stock  only  those  animals  which  will 
assure  faster  growth  and  good  meat  carcasses. 

9.  Time  and  grains  are  saved  if  dehorning  and  castration  are  done  as  soon 
after  birth  as  is  practicable. 


Beef  Cows  and  Heifers  (One  Year  Old  and  Over) 
Numbers  by  Regions,  January  1,  1938-51 
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1938 

48 

762 

1,121 

3,220 

653 

1,316 

1,876 

3,274 

1,018 

13,268 

1939 

47 

789 

1,123 

3,179 

622 

1,192 

1,857 

3,233 

1,003 

13,045 

1940 

48 

851 

1,292 

5,365 

695 

1,387 

2,021 

3,365 

1,009 

14,035 

1941 

49 

935 

1,410 

3,500 

791 

1,519 

2,299 

3,551 

1,101 

15,155 

1942 

51 

1,006 

1,539 

3,918 

859 

1,619 

2,583 

3,837 

1,221 

16,635 

1943 

63 

1,138 

1,736 

4,379 

924 

1,765 

3,085 

4,078 

1,359 

18,527 

1944 

74 

1,291 

1,935 

4,761 

1,010 

1,966 

3,587 

4,402 

1,466 

20,492 

1945 

79 

1,361 

2,130 

5,050 

1,042 

2,016 

3,926 

4,509 

1,412 

21,525 

1946 

79 

1,346 

2,164 

4,972 

1,014 

1,939 

3,801 

4,447 

1,411 

21,173 

1947 

74 

1,409 

2,200 

4,940 

1,066 

1,901 

3,870 

4,293 

1,380 

21,133 

1948 

79 

1,422 

2,116 

4,755 

1,010 

1,777 

3,821 

4,288 

1,293 

20,541 

1949 

76 

1,368 

2,097 

4,740 

1,005 

1,776 

3,964 

4,308 

1,337 

20,671 

1950 

80 

1,503 

2,379 

4,854 

1,070 

1,899 

4,127 

4,356 

1,339 

21,607 

1951 

79 

1,718 

2,741 

5,462 

1,192 

2,041 

4,352 

4,539 

1,428 

23,552 
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HOGS    1/  Zj 


Hog  production  is  primarily  dependent  on  the  supply  of  corn  available.  Output 
of  pork  over  the  long  period,  therefore,  is  determined  largely  by  the  size  of 
the  corn  crops  harvested  and  the  numbers  of  cattle  and  poultry  that  compete 
•with  hogs  for  the  corn  supply.    Production  of  pork  on  the  average  tends  to  be 
about  3.5  pounds  for  each  bushel  of  corn  raised,  although  during  the  last  war 
period  it  increased  to  slightly  more  than  4  pounds.    During  that  period,  however, 
the  number  of  livestock  on  farms  became  too  large  for  the  available  feed  grain 
supply  and  hog  production  was  cut  back  sharply  in  1944. 

Production  of  corn  in  1951  totaled  2.9  billion  bushels,  around  100  million 
bushels  less  than  the  average  for  the  past  10  years.    Production  in  each  of  the 
three  previous  years  turned  out  average  or  above;  1948  production,  totaling 
3.7  billion  bushels,  was  the  greatest  in  history  and  the  1949  crop  of  3.4  bil- 
lion was  the  second  largest.   A  corn  crop  of  3  billion  bushels,  assuming  an 
average  proportional  use  of  corn  by  hogs,  would  permit  an  annual  production  of 
around  10.5  billion  pounds  of  pork.    Production  of  pork  in  1951  totaled  around 
11.6  billion  pounds  and  is  expected  to  total  about  11.3  billion  pounds  in  1952. 

The  greater  part  of  the  pork  production  in  prospect  for  1952  has  already  been 
determined  by  the  number  of  pigs  farrowed  in  1951.    Pork  production  in  the 
last  quarter  of  1952  and  through  much  of  1953  will  be  determined  primarily  by 
the  size  of  the  1952  pig  crops. 

On  the  basis  of  an  analysis  of  farmer's  reports  of  breeding  intentions  in 
December  and  an  average  number  of  pigs  saved  per  litter,  the  spring  pig  crop 
of  1952  is  expected  to  be  9  percent  smaller  than  a  year  earlier.    The  hog-corn 
price  ratio  during  the  fall  and  early  winter  continued  to  become  less  favorable 
to  hog  producers.    The  hog-corn  price  ratio  during  the  spring  and  early  summer 
will  influence  the  size  of  the  fall  pig  crop.    Indications  as  to  supplies  of 
com  and  prospective  hog  marketings  suggest  that  the  price  ratio  during  the 
breeding  season  for  the  fall  pig  crop  will  be  below  average  and  will  result  in 
fewer  fall  pigs  in  1952  than  in  1951.    Heretofore,  a  hog-corn  price  ratio  (U.  S. 
farm  basis)  below  12  during  the  months  when  sows  are  bred  has  resulted  in  a  de- 
crease in  sows  farrowing  fall  pigs.    The  hog-corn  price  ratio  in  December,  1951, 
was  10.4  compared  with  12  »5  a  year  earlier  and  a  long-time  average  for  the  month 
of  12.7. 

Hog  production  increased  each  year  from  1946  to  1951  from  an  annual  pig  crop  of 
nearly  83  million  head  to  the  1951  total  of  102  million.    The  increase  from  1946 
to  1951  was  relatively  greatest  in  the  West  North  Central  States,  amounting  to 
33  percent  compared  with  24  percent  in  the  East  North  Central  States,  9  percent 
in  all  other  States  and  24  percent  for  the  country  as  a  whole.    In  view  of  the 
indicated  decrease  in  the  spring  pig  crop  and  a  prospective  reduction  in  the 
fall  pig  crops,  the  total  number  of  pigs  saved  in  1952  may  be  the  smallest  since 
1949. 


1/  Production  goals  are  not  being  established  far  hogs. 

2/  Revised  estimates  of  the  pig  crops  beginning  in  1945  appear  in  this  section. 
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Decreases  in  the  number  of  pigs  saved  in  1952  probably  will  be  greater  in  the 
Ifest  North  Central  States  than  in  other  regions.  It  is  in  these  States  that 
corn  supplies  will  be  less  plentiful  than  in  1951  and  the  quality  of  the  grain 
is  lower  because  of  frost  damage  and  high  moisture  content.  In  the  East  North 
Central  States  the  reduction  will  be  smaller.  During  1952  hog  production  will 
be  down  considerably  in  the  South  Central  Region,  but  this  is  not  an  important 
hog  producing  area. 

In  the  24  month  period,  November,  1949  to  October,  1951,  -when  the  hogs  marketed 
were  from  annual  pig  crops  totaling  93  and  97  million  head,  hog  prices  were  at 
the  parity  level  or  higher  in  only  six  months .    Four  of  these  months  were  in  t  he 
summer  seasons  when  hog  prices  normally  are  at  their  highest  level  of  the  year. 
During  the  24-month  period,  prices  ranged  from  81  to  112  percent  of  parity. 
During  December,  1951,  hog  prices  were  82  percent  of  parity.    This  indicates  that 
the  current  high  consumer  demand  for  pork  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  take  the 
pork  output  from  a  yearly  pig  crop  of  100  million  or  more  pigs  at  prices  which 
will  maintain  the  level  of  hog  prices  at  or  above  parity.    Producers  need  to  take 
this  into  consideration  in  making  their  plans  for  hog  production. 

Recommended  production  practices; 

Feed  brood  sows  an  adequate  diet  during  gestation  and  lactation  to  insure  healthy, 
rapid  gaining  pigs.    Start  creep-feeding  little  pigs  at  3  to  4  weeks.    Feed  rations 
that  are  adequate  in  proteins,  minerals  and  vitamins  to  suit  the  stage  of  growth 
and  development;  more  protein  is  needed  for  a  weanling  pig  (18$)  than  for  a  fat- 
tening shoat  (12-14$) •    Adequate  but  not  excessive  calcium  and  phosphorus  supple- 
ments help  avoid  broken  bones  and  losses.    Free  choice  feeding  of  minerals  is 
recommended.    Antibiotic  supplements  help  to  avoid  runts.    Three  pounds  of  bal- 
anced diet  is  w«rth  more  than  five  pounds  of  grain  alone.    Breeding  stock  should 
be  separated  from  fattening  stock  at  20  weeks  of  age.    Give  the  breeding  stock 
a  growing  rather  than  a  fattening  ration.    Hogs  should  be  ready  for  market  at 
about  225  pounds  liveweight  at  6  months  of  age.    Feeding  to  heavier  weights  means 
less  economic  feed  consumption  and  fatter  pork.    Wormy  pigs  waste  feed. 

Antibiotics  have  shown  promise  toward  increasing  efficiency  of  feed  utilization 
in  hogs.    So  far,  results  appear  most  significant  where  prevalence  of  disease  is 
greater.    In  experiments  conducted  by  the  Department,  unthrifty  pigs  have  responded 
remarkably  when  antibiotics  have  been  included  in  rations.    The  Department  cautions, 
however,  that  antibiotics  are  no  substitute  for  careful  handling  or  good  rations, 
but  that  they  should  be  regarded  as  a  means  of  obtaining  more  efficient  use  of  feed. 
Directions  of  feed  manufacturers  should  be  followed. 

Hog  producers  can  help  conserve  feed  by  selecting  fast-growing  meat-type  breeding 
stock  from  high-producing  lines  and  by  rebreeding  the  sows  that  have  weaned  large 
litters • 

Start  pigs  in  electric  brooders $  it  may  cut  losses  by  30  percent.    New-born  lit- 
ters should  be  watched  carefully  for  the  first  3  days  because  half  the  pigs  lost 
during  the  suckling  period  are  lost  during  this  time.    After  10  to  14  days,  the 
sows  should  be  on  full  feed  and  she  and  her  pigs  moved  to  clean  ground.  Castrate 
male  pigs  at  2  weeks  of  age.   Vaccinate  for  Cholera  at  6  to  8  weeks.    Treat,  if 
necessary,  for  internal  and  external  parasites  at  10  weeks. 
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SHEEP  AND  LAMBS    l/  2/ 
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Output  of  lamb  and  mutton  in  any  given  period  is  determined  by  the  number  of 
lambs  and  of  sheep  (mostly  ewes)  marketed  for  slaughter.    The  number  of  lambs 
available  for  slaughter  is  determined  by  the  size  of  the  lamb  crop  and  by  the 
number  of  ewe  lambs  retained  for  breeding  flock  replacements  and  additions. 

Prom  1942  to  1950  the  number  of  breeding  ewes  was  reduced  from  an  all-time 
high  of  37.4  million  to  an  extreme  31-year  low  of  20.8  million  head,  and  the 
yearly  lamb  crop  dropped  from  a  high  of  32.6  million  head  to  a  low  of  18.5 
million.    In  1949  sheepmen  started  holding  back  more  ewe  lambs,  with  the 
result  that  at  the  beginning  of  1951  there  were  300,000  more  breeding  ewes 
in  flocks  than  a  year  earlier.    Flocks  also  included  563,000  more  ewe  lambs 
retained,  whioh  means  a  further  increase  in  breeding  ewes  at  the  beginning  of 
1952.    Most  of  the  increase  in  breeding  ewes  at  the  beginning  of  1951  was  in 
Texas  and  the  West  North  Central  States •    The  increase  in  lambs  occurred  in 
the  same  areas  and  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  States.    Because  of  the  larger  number 
of  breeding  ewes  in  flocks,  the  1951  lamb  crop  exceeded  that  of  1950  by  239,000 
head,  or  about  one  percent.    Most  of  this  increase  was  in  the  North  Central 
States  and  in  some  of  the  Western  Range  States.    Montana  had  an  increase  of 
180,000  and  Wyoming  more  than  100,000.    Because  of  prolonged  drought  conditions, 
the  Texas  crop  was  down  more  than  a  half  million  head. 

In  relation  to  total  sheep  and  lamb  numbers,  the  slaughter  in  1951  was  unusually 
small  and  was  the  smallest  in  more  than  30  years.    Because  of  this  small  slaughter, 
numbers  at  the  beginning  of  1952  are  showing  an  unusually  large  percentage  in- 
crease, and  muoh  greater  than  seemed  possible  in  1948  and  1949  when  comparatively 
little  effort  was  being  made  by  producers  to  expand  numbers.    The  sharp  rise  in 
wool  prices  in  late  1950  and  early  1951,  and  higher  prices  for  lambs  account  for 
much  of  the  increased  interest  in  sheep  raising.    Further  increases  in  numbers 
may  be  expected  over  the  next  few  years. 

An  increase  in  sheep  numbers  is  highly  desired  in  order  to  increase  the  output 
of  domestic  wool  and  meat.    Wool  is  one  of  the  strategic  items  required  for 
defense  purposes.    The  production  program  for  the  sheep  industry,  therefore, 
should  have  as  its  specific  objective  the  building  up  of  flock  numbers  as  rapidly 
as  practicable  by  retaining  more  of  the  ewe  lambs  produced  each  year,  and  using 
the  best  methods  of  sheep  management  to  keep  down  losses  from  disease  and  other 
causes  and  to  obtain  the  highest  percentage  lamb  crops. 

The  1952  wool  clip  will  be  supported  at  90%  of  parity  for  shorn  wool.    A  compar- 
able support  level  will  be  in  effect  for  pulled  wool.     It  is  now  anticipated  that 
the  program  provisions  will  be  substantially  the  same  as  those  announced  for 
recent  programs. 


l/  Production  goals  are  not  being  established  for  sheep  and  lambs. 
Z/  Numbers  of  sheep  and  lambs  on  farms  beginning  in  1945  are  subject  to  revision 
in  line  with  information  from  the  1950  Census  of  Agriculture. 
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Breeding  Ewes  and  Lamb  Crop  by  Regions,  1930-51 


Breeding  Bwes    1/  ;  Lamb  Crop 


Year 

:  Farm  2/: 
:  Flock  j 
:  States  i 

Texas : 

Other 
Western 
States 

!  U.S. 

s  Total 

:  Farm  zj 
:  Flock 
:  States 

:          :  Other  ? 
: Texas  t Western: 
:          :  States : 

U.S. 

Total 

THOUSAND  HEAD 

1930 

10,081 

3,950 

20,583 

Q  QQ7 

2,449 

17,021 

29,467 

1931 

10,509 

4,364 

21,641 

»g      CI  A 

iu,oo I 

3,186 

17,834 

31,557 

1932 

10,803 

4,593 

21,699 

77  not; 

of, uyo 

T  1  OCA 
11,  COHc 

3,315 

15,407 

29,986 

1933 

10,837 

5,100 

21,075 

6 1 , Vic 

11  ,  c,ot> 

3,672 

14,810 

29,768 

1934 

10,976 

5,344 

20,722 

1  1     OA  1 

11,  c.'to 

2,565 

16,625 

30,433 

1935 

11,014 

4,796 

19,475 

7C  one 

oo,  coo 

10,791 

2,350 

14,672 

27,813 

1936 

10,962 

5,063 

19,530 

3b, boo 

10,397 

3,797 

15,568 

29,762 

1937 

10,584 

5,400 

18,590 

lu,oo / 

4,104 

14,409 

29,170 

1938 

10,531 

5,960 

18,219 

34,710 

10,367 

4,351 

15,702 

30,420 

1939 

10,548 

6,200 

18,085 

34,833 

10,237 

3,906 

15,770 

29,913 

1940 

10,986 

6,440 

18,281 

35,707 

10,541 

4,572 

15,969 

31,082 

1941 

11,256 

6,568 

18,595 

36,419 

11,158 

4,729 

16,723 

32,610 

1942 

11,597 

6,765 

18,999 

37,361 

11,507 

4,600 

16,205 

32,312 

1943 

11,444 

7,103 

18,756 

37,303 

10,998 

4,404 

15,522 

30,924 

1944 

10,260 

6,393 

17,338 

33,991 

9,888 

4,539 

14,215 

28,642 

1945 

9,020 

6,585 

15,675 

31,280 

8,943 

5,005 

13,094 

27,042 

1946 

7,758 

6,124 

13,698 

27,680 

8,118 

4,409 

12,013 

24,540 

1947 

7,406 

5,396 

12,246 

25,048 

7,535 

3,615 

10,932 

22,082 

1948 

6,958 

5,072 

11,378 

23,408 

7,025 

2,992 

9,994 

20,011 

1949 

6,327 

4,516 

10,682 

21,525 

6,569 

3,206 

9,035 

18,810 

1950 

6,152 

4,335 

10,270 

20,757 

6,275 

3,425 

8,824 

18,522 

1951 

6,388 

4,508 

10,163 

21,059 

6,578 

2,885 

9,298 

18,761 

1/  Number  of  ewes  1  year  old  and  over  on  farms  January  1. 
Z/  Includes  all  States  east  of  Rocky  Mountain  States  except 
Texas  and  South  Dakota. 

Recommended  Production  Practices ;  (a)  Flush  ewes  at  breeding  time  with  a  balanced 
diet.    Feed  them  so  that  they  will  gain  weight  gradually  during  the  last  month 
or  two  before  lambing.    A  good  quality  legume  hay  will  furnish  most  of  the 
nutrients  required  by  a  ewe  during  the  first  part  of  the  gestation  period, 
(b)  Provide  good  pastures  and  range  with  a  minimum  of  supplemental  concentrates 
to  keep  ewes  well  nourished  during  the  suckling  period.    Have  lambs  ready  for 
market  at  weaning  time  wherever  possible,     (c)  In  finishing  lambs  in  the  feed 
lot,  use  enough  concentrates  with  forages  to  insure  reasonably  rapid  continuous 
gains  to  a  finish  to  suit  the  grades  of  lambs.    Usually  a  ration  containing 
about  one-third  concentrates,  one-third  corn  silage  and  one-third  legume  hay 
will  produce  most  economical  gains.    Watch  for  signs  of  "over-eating"  disease, 
and  feed  sulphur  to  reduce  losses  from  it.     (d)  Have  sufficient  feeding  bunks 
and  rack  space  (18  inches  for  large  pregnant  ewes  -  proportionately  less  for 
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smaller  animals)  to  avoid  overcrowding,     (e)  Supply  adequate  amounts  of  pro- 
teins, minerals  and  vitamins  to  suit  the  stage  of  development  and  function. 
Adequate  rations  contain  the  proper  balance  of  these  nutrients.    Good  pasturage 
and  range  generally  provide  such  a  balance,    (f )  A  mixture  of  9  parts  salt  to 
1  part  of  phenothiazine  by  •weight,  protected  from  the  weather,  should  be  kept 
before  sheep  on  farm  pastures  to  control  internal  parasites. 

Other  desirable  production  practices  include:  (a)  Provide  clean  dry  lambing 
shelters,  (b)  Dock  and  castrate  lambs  within  7  to  14  days  after  birth,  (c) 
Select  and  hold  the  best  ewe  lambs  for  breeding  purposes,  (d)  Dip  the  flock 
after  shearing  to  eliminate  ticks  and  lice,  (e)  The  presence  or  symptoms  of 
scabies  should  be  reported  to  State  livestock  sanitary  officials. 

In  order  to  get  the  best  returns  from  wool  production,  the  following  recom- 
mended practices  should  be  followed:     (a)  Scourable  branding  fluid  should  be 
used  to  mark  the  identity  of  sheep  between  shearings;  (b)  keep  the  sheep  dry 
at  shearing  time;  (c)  remove  heavy  tags  and  dung  locks  from  the  fleece  and 
(d)  tie  the  fleeces  securely  and  separately  with  paper  fleece  twine  and  keep 
the  wool  stored  in  a  dry  place;  (e)  wool  froo.  black  sheep  should  not  be  mixed 
with  other  wool;  (f)  mow  pastures  to  keep  down  burrs  and  brush,  and  manage  the 
flock  to  keep  wool  free  from  unnecessary  trash. 
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POULTRY  AND  EGGS 

Chicken  Meat;    During  1952,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  smaller  supply  of  chicken 
meat  from  the  sale  of  young  chickens  raised  for  flock  replacement  purposes. 
Sales  of  hens  from  laying  flocks ,  however,  are  expected  to  be  somewhat  larger 
than  in  1951.    The  total  supply  of  chicken  meat  from  farm  flocks  is  expected 
to  be  nearly  the  same  as  a  year  earlier. 

Returns  from  broiler  production  during  most  of  1951  were  reasonably  favorable 
and  production  increased  about  £5  percent  over  the  previous  year.    There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  broiler  production  will  continue  to  increase  during 
1952,  but  at  a  reduced  rate.    The  production  of  commercial  broilers  increases 
or  decreases  in  quick  response  to  changes  in  feed-price  ratios.    This  sensi- 
tivity results  from  these  factors: 

(a)  Practically  100  percent  of  these  broilers  are  produced  from 
commercially  mixed  feeds. 

(b)  Three  out  of  every  four  dollars  spent  in  producing  broilers 
is  for  feed. 

This  indicates  that  commercial  broiler  production  from  the  feeds  grown  in  1952 
will  be  greatly  influenced  by  feed  and  meat-price  ratios  in  1952-53. 

Any  analysis  of  the  long  time  view  of  poultry  meat  production  must  take  into 
account  reduced  production  costs  and  improved  merchandising.  Scientific 
balancing  and  the  inclusion  of  antibiotics  in  the  feeds  used  by  commercial 
producers  of  chickens  has  resulted  in  phenomenal  improvements  in  the  conversion 
of  feed  to  poultry  meat.    Larger  commercial  production  units  have  cut  the  cost 
of  labor  per  bird.    These,  together  with  aggressive  and  lower  cost  merchandising 
of  ready-to-cook  poultry,  combine  to  put  the  poultry  industry  in  a  favorable 
competitive  position  when  compared  to  other  animal  products. 

The  increase  in  commercial  broiler  production  should  be  confined  to  those  birds 
produced  for  market  before  fall.    The  carry-over  of  feed  grains  is  expected  to 
decline  to  an  undesirably  low  level  by  the  fall  of  1952.    Feed  prices  will  con- 
tinue at  relatively  high  levels.    Marketings  of  cattle  during  the  fall  of  1952 
will  mean  more  beef  than  during  1951.    The  above  factors  combined  with  the 
normal  seasonal  increase  in  the  marketings  of  cattle,  hogs,  farm  raised  chickens, 
and  turkeys  point  to  the  fact  that  broiler  producers  should  plan  to  limit  pro- 
duction during  the  last  few  months  of  the  year  to  not  more  than  the  1951  levels. 


Consumption  of  Poultry  Meat,  1930  to  Date 
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« 
• 

Total 

Civilian 

• 
• 

Percentage 

:  Per  Capita  Civilian  Disappearance 

Disappearance 

• 
• 

commercial 

« 
• 

: 

:  Chicken 

• 
• 

broilers  are 

• 

• 

Chicken 

:  including 

« 
• 

of  total  ! 

• 
• 

including 

Year  s 

Turkey 

:  broilers 

* 
• 

chicken  'nrod.* 

•,  Turkey 

broilers 

•  Kea.  Meau 

-Million  Pounds- 

—Percent— 

— Pound  s- 

—Pounds— 

—Pounds— 

1930-59 

299 

2  413 

5 

T  A  Q 

1940 

470 

2,483 

14 

o.o 

1ft  7 

14.1  -7 

1941 

469 

2,715 

17 

o  .o 

x*x*»  .  o 

1942 

484 

5,097 

18 

O  »  I 

9%  A 

1943 

430 

3,959 

18 

5.5 

50.5 

146.0 

1944 

426 

3,467 

18 

5.5 

26.8 

153.5 

1945 

555 

3,742 

22 

4  % 

Pft  ft 

144  4. 

1946 

632 

3,542 

20 

4.5 

25.4 

155.4 

1947 

645 

5,587 

22 

4  5 

fcO  .O 

ice  n 

1948 

530 

5,575 

29 

5.6 

25.1 

145.4 

1949 

619 

5,790 

34 

4.2 

25.5 

145.9 

1950 

755 

4,069 

40 

5.0 

26.9 

145.7 

1951  1/ 

857 

4,511 

44 

5.5 

29.7 

140.0 

1/  Preliminary  estimates. 


Turkeys ;    The  rapid  development  of  the  turkey  enterprise  during  the  last  three 
years  has  been  due  primarily  to  reduced  production  costs  resulting  from  marked 
improvements  in  turkey  management,  nutrition  and  breeding,  including  the  de- 
velopment of  small  turkeys  such  as  the  Beltsville  Small  Ififhite.    In  1951,  a  sig- 
nificant reduction  in  average  live  weight  is  expected  due  to  the  rapid  increase 
in  the  production  of  small  turkeys.    A  review  of  production  data  since  "World 
War  II  points  up  a  decline  in  production  during  the  period  1946-48  when  turkey 
feed-price  ratios  were  declining.    The  increases  in  production  that  have  followed 
lower  turkey  feed-price  ratios  during  the  last  two  October- January  marketing 
periods  is  a  contradiction  of  the  traditional  reaction.    This  reversal  results 
from: 

(a)  an  increase  in  the  average  size  of  flocks  and  hence  lower  labor 
and  management  cost  per  bird; 

(b)  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  small  turkeys  being  produced 
and  marketed  and  the  greater  efficiency  that  inevitably  stems 
from  the  feeding  efficiency  of  young  birds; 

(c)  a  pronounced  increase  in  the  value  of  storage  stocks  during  the 
poult  hatching  season  of  1951. 
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Some  increase  in  turkey  production  during  1952  seems  feasible  at  this  time. 
Most  of  this  increased  production  should  be  in  the  small  turkeys  vihich  can 
be  marketed  before  fall.    Prospects  for  lower  feed  reserves  and  relatively 
high  feed  prices,  together  with  increased  supplies  of  beef,  justify  a  word 
of  caution  to  the  producer  of  heavy  birds  who  is  considering  an  expansion  of 
his  production  for  market  during  the  last  quarter  of  1952. 


Turkeys;  Relation  Between  the  Turkey  Feed-Price  Ratio 
and  the  Number  Raised  the  Following  Year  -  1945-51 


:       Turkey  feed-price  : 

:  ratio  in  marketing  season  ; 

:    Number  of  turkeys  raised 

Year 

:                  jFercent  change  s 

i  Year 

s  Percent  change 

:                   jfrom  preceding  j 

:  from  preceding 

:  Actual  l/  s        year  ; 

:  Actual 

:  year 

(Pounds)  : 

(Million) 

1944 

11.8 

!  1945 

44 

1945 

11.1                 -  6  J 

:  1946 

41 

-  8 

1946 

10.2                -  8  j 

!  1947 

35 

-14 

1947 

7.7                -25  j 

!  1948 

32 

-  9 

1948 

13.1                +70  : 

!  1949 

42 

+33 

1949 

10.2                 -22  j 

1950 

46 

+  8 

1950 

9*0                 -12  : 

!  1951 

i 

53 

+16 

1/ Average  of  the  four  monthly  ratios  is  weighted  as  follows:    October,  2; 


November,  4;  December,  3j  January,  1. 


Eggs;    Annual  changes  in  egg  production  are  closely  related  to  year-to-year 
changes  in  the  number  of  layers  on  farms.    In  the  long-run,  egg  production  is 
also  affected  by  changes  in  the  rate  of  lay  per  bird.    The  number  of  eggs  pro- 
duced per  layer  on  hand  during  the  year  has,  for  example,  increased  from  122 
in  1935  to  167  in  1950,  or  a  37  percent  increase  in  only  15  years.    The  rate 
of  lay  per  bird  is  expected  to  continue  increasing  moderately,  especially  as 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  eggs  sold  are  produced  by  larger  laying  flocks. 
In  general,  the  increase  in  the  rate  of  lay  just  about  offsets  the  increase 
in  human  population,  so  it  is  possible  that  egg  production  can  be  stabilized 
in  terms  of  per  capita  supplies  with  hardly  any  further  year-to-year  increase 
in  the  number  of  hens  on  farms. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  laying  season,  the  nation's  laying  flock  consists  of 
a  combination  of  hens  carried  over  from  the  previous  year's  flock,  and  pullets 
selected  from  among  the  chickens  raised  in  that  year.    Farmers  carry  over  a 
fairly  uniform  proportion  of  the  year  old  layers  for  a  second  year's  production 
Adjustments  in  the  laying  flock,  therefore,  must  be  accomplished  by  changes  in 
chickens  raised  for  flock  replacement. 
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Year-to-year  changes  in  the  springtime  egg-feed  price  ratio  provide  a  simple 
and  reasonably  accurate  basis  for  estimating  the  number  of  chickens  to  be 
raised  by  farmers  for  laying  flock  replacements.    If  these  historical  relation- 
ships prevail,  a  change  of  one  percent  in  chickens  raised  can  be  expected  to 
follow  each  two  percent  change  in  the  egg-feed  ratio. 


Egg-Feed  Price  Ratio,  Chickens  Raised,  and  Pullets 
on  Farms,  United  States,  1930  to  Date 


Year 


Egg-feed 
price  ratio* 
(weighted 
average) 


Chickens 
raised 


:  :_  Percentage  of  preceding  year 

:PuHets    :  Egg-feed       :  :  Pullets 

:on  farms  :  price  ratio*:  :  on  farms 

: January  1:  (weighted  jChickens;  January  1 
'following:    average)      :  raised  s  follow 


snt) 


(Pounds) 


(Millions) (Millions)  (Percent)        (Percent)  (Percent 


1930 

13.8 

777 

244 

105 

104 

1931 

10.6 

709 

230 

77 

91 

94 

1932 

11.6 

736 

237 

109 

104 

103 

1933 

14.3 

750 

238 

123 

102 

100 

1934 

10.9 

644 

212 

76 

86 

89 

1935 

11.4 

658 

226 

105 

102 

107 

1936 

13.1 

715 

249 

115 

109 

110 

1937 

9.4 

601 

215 

72 

84 

86 

1938 

11.4 

651 

242 

121 

108 

113 

1939 

12.6 

697 

254 

111 

107 

105 

1940 

10.4 

634 

240 

83 

91 

94 

1941 

11.5 

745 

278 

111 

118 

116 

1942 

13.2 

844 

319 

115 

113 

115 

1943 

14.7 

1,001 

350 

111 

119 

110 

1944 

11.2 

832 

301 

76 

83 

86 

1945 

12.8 

915 

325 

114 

110 

108 

1946 

11.9 

746 

285 

93 

82 

88 

1947 

11.3 

745 

285 

95 

100 

100 

1948 

9.8 

657 

268 

87 

86 

94 

1949 

12.7 

744 

300 

130 

117 

112 

1950 

9.6 

670 

276 

76 

90 

92 

1951 

11.4 

1/703 

119 

1/105 

*  weights 

are  as 

follows:    Preceding  November 

,  1;  preceding  December,  2 

January,  3;  February,  4j  Larch, 

5;  April,  3 

;  May,  1. 

1/  Preliminary. 

In  recent  years,  a  decline  in  chickens  raised  has  not  resulted  in  fully  pro- 
portionate declines  in  the  number  of  pullets  in  farm  flocks  on  the  following 
January  1.    This  has  been  due  to  the  increased  practice  of  buying  sexed  pullet 
chicks,  and  the  rate  which  farmers  save  pullets  to  be  placed  in  the  laying 
flock  for  egg  production. 
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On  December  1,  1951,  there  were  3  percent  more  potential  layers  on  farms  than 
on  the  same  date  in  1950.    Much  of  this  increase  can  be  traced  to  the  higher 
level  of  egg  prices  daring  the  hatching  season  of  1951  as  compared  to  the  low 
prices  in  effect  during  the  hatching  season  of  1950.    The  increase  in  layers 
on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year  will  amount  to  2  to  4  percent  above  those  on 
hand  January  1,  1951.    As  a  result  of  the  continued  increase  in  the  rate  of 
lay  per  bird,  egg  production  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1952  will  probably 
exceed  that  for  the  same  period  in  1951  by  about  3  to  4  percent. 

Production  during  the  last  four  months  of  1952  will  be  influenced  by  the  number 
of  pullets  raised  in  1952.    This,  in  turn,  will  be  affected  by  the  egg-feed 
price  ratio  prevailing  during  the  hatching  season.    Although  the  expected  in- 
crease in  egg  production  during  the  hatching  season  of  1952  will  not  necessarily 
bring  sharp  reductions  in  farm  egg  prices,  the  egg-feed  ratio  is  expected  to  be 
less  favorable,    igg  producers  should  not  plan  to  increase  the  number  of  chickens 
raised  in  the  spring  of  1952  for  flock  replacement  purposes. 

Recommended  production  practices; 

1.  Buy  only  good  quality  chicks  and  poults  that  are  bred  specifically  for 
meat  or  eggs.    For  meat  type  select  fast-growing  stock  and  market  at 
preferred  weights.    Buy  from  hatcheries  that  do  adequate  pullorum  testing. 

2.  Provide  an  abundant  supply  of  drinking  water  at  all  times  which  is  pure 
and  of  correct  temperature.    An  electric  water  system,  with  electrically 
operated  water  warmers,  will  fill  this  need. 

3.  Feed  an  adequate  ration  designed  for  the  kind  or  type  of  birds  being  fed. 
For  growing  stock  see  that  the  feed  contains  adequate  quantities  of  both 
animal  and  vegetable  proteins,  minerals,  antibiotics,  and  Vitamin  ^  • 

4.  Feed  the  right  rations  at  the  right  timej  that  is,  starting  mash,  broiler 
mash,  growing  mash,  breeding  mash,  and  laying  mash  to  the  appropriate 
birds.    Feed  oystershell  or  limestone  grit  in  separate  hoppers. 

5.  If  grain  and  mash  are  fed,  feed  grain  once  or  twice  a  day. 

6.  Provide  enough  feeder  space  and  use  feeders  that  prevent  waste.  Add 
fresh  mash  to  feeders  at  least  once  a  day. 

7.  Use  deep  litter  for  disease  control  and  to  save  labor. 

8.  Vaccinate  against  Newcastle  disease,  laryngotracheitis,  and  fowl  pox 
where  these  diseases  are  prevalent. 

9.  Culling  hens  that  do  not  lay  should  be  done  at  least  once  each  month. 

10c    Use  electric  lights  to  give  about  14  hours  of  light  to  increase  pro- 
duction and  improve  efficiency  of  feed  utilization  in  the  laying  flock, 
and  to  encourage  more  rapid  growth  of  broilers  and  turkeys. 


DAIRY  1/ 
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The  maintenance  of  farm  milk  production  in  1952  and  1953  at  a  level  of 
at  least  120  billion  pounds  (slightly  above  the  1951  level  of  production) 
seems  highly  desirable  in  view  of  the  prospects  for  domestic  demand, 
commercial  exports,  and  military  requirements.    A  moderate  upward  trend 
in  total  Uo  S.  milk  production  would  contribute  to  the  health  and  nutri- 
tional welfare  of  the  people,  as  well  as  help  to  conserve  the  Nation's 
soil  resources.    Total  milk  production  substantially  above  120  billion 
pounds  does  not  appear  practicable  to  achieve,  however,  under  the  produc- 
tion conditions  in  prospect  for  1952  and  1953*    The  1951  rate  of  production 
has  approximated  the  average  level  of  the  past  few  years.    Market  prices 
of  milk  and  its  products  in  1951  averaged  moderately  above  the  maximum 
support  level  of  90  percent  of  parity,  and  little  price  support  action 
was  necessary. 

The  long-time  trend  in  milk  production  in  the  United  States  has  been  up- 
ward 0    Production  during  the  past  several  years  has  been  relatively  stable, 
however,  while  population  has  been  increasing.    Per  capita  production, 
therefore,  has  declined  -  reaching  a  record  low  in  1951. 

Important  changes  in  the  utilisation  of  milk  have  taken  place  since  the 
years  just  before  World  War  II.    The  quantity  of  milk  fat  consumed  has 
changed  relatively  little.    Consumption  of  the  nonfat  solids  of  milk  has 
increased  about  one-third,  however,  reflecting  a  shift  from  sales  of  farm- 
separated  cream  to  deliveries  of  whole  milk  by  farmers.    During  this  period, 
consumption  of  fluid  milk  and  cream,  ica  cream,  cheese,  evaporated,  con- 
densed and  dried  milks  have  increased,  while  consumption  of  butter  has 
fallen  off  substantially.    The  quantity  of  milk  used  for  the  production 
of  butter  has  declined  one-third  during  the  past  ten  years,  and  accounted 
for  only  25  percent  of  the  total  milk  supply  in  1951*  compared  with  nearly 
UO  percent  10  years  ago.    About  half  the  total  milk  supply  during  1951 
was  consumed  in  fluid  form,  compared  with  slightly  more  than  1;0  percent 
in  prewar  years.    The  proportion  of  milk  used  for  other  dairy  products 
also  has  increased  from  prewar  years,  but  the  quantities  of  milk  involved 
are  relatively  smaller. 

Factors  pointing  to  an  increase  in  demand  for  milk  and  its  products  dur- 
ing 1952  and  1953  include  the  growing  population,  all-time  high  employment 
and  wages  and  no  foreseeable  let-up  in  military  requirements.    Judging  by 
1951  consumption  rates,  the  firmest  part  of  the  demand  picture  for  dairy 
products  will  be  the  markets  for  fluid  milk,  ice  cream  and  dry  milk,  while 
the  weakest  part  will  be  the  demand  for  butter. 

The  maintenance  of  milk  production  may  be  an  increasingly  difficult  prob- 
lem during  1952  and  1953 •    The  feasible  and  advisable  levels  of  milk 
production  in  different  areas  will  be  influenced  considerably  by  the 
market  outlets  for  milk  and  butterfat  produced  in  the  areas  and  by  the 
local  production  conditions  and  farming  alternatives.    More  favorable 
returns  from  certain  other  major  agricultural  commodities  may  encourage 
some  farmers  to  shift  from  dairying  to  other  kinds  of  farming  in  areas 


1/    Production  goals  are  not  being  established  for  dairy  products. 
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Milk  Cows  and  Milk  Production  on  Farms, 
United  States,  1925-39  Average  and  19UO-51 


I  ear 

J  Number  of 
i  milk  cows 
:  on  farms 

T  / 

s  Milk  produc-  : 
•  bicn  per  cow  < 

2/ 

?        Milk  production  on 
8                farms  2/ 

« 

>  • 

t       Total        s  Per  capita 
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1925-39  av. 

22,952 
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100,369 
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23,677 
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109,502 
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191a 

2ii,312 

U,7Ul 

115,268 
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19U2 

25,081 

U,7ii0 

118, 88U 

883 

19U3 

25,571* 

U,606 

117,785 

863 

19kh 

25,775 
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117,992 
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19U5 

25,329 

U,797 

i2i,5oU 

870 

19U6 

2U,U75 

Jj.,891 

119,713 

8U8 

19U7 

23,825 

1;,997 

119,065 

827 

1  Q)i8 

22  933 

^.038 

115,527 

788 

19U9  3/ 

22,116 

5,2U3 

119,2U5 

799 

1950  y 

22,779 

5,292 

120,555 

79U 

1951  5/ 

22,660 

5,275 

119,500 

775 

1/   Average  number  on  farms  during  year,  excluding  heifers  not  yet 
fresh, 

2/   Excludes  milk  sucked  by  calves  and  milk  produced  by  cows  not  on 

farms • 
3/  Revised. 
y  Preliminary. 
5/  Estimated, 
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where  the  alternatives  are  practicable.    Such  shifts  have  been  most 
noticeable  where  milk  has  been  marketed  largely  as  farm-separated  cream 
for  which  the  market  demand  has  been  less  favorable  than  the  demand  for 
milk  in  other  forms.    Milk  production  has  been  maintained  or  increased 
mainly  in  the  areas  where  there  have  been  relatively  favorable  fluid 
milk  and  manufacturing  milk  outlets  and  where  there  have  been  fewer 
farming  alternatives. 

The  1951  crops  plus  carry-over  assure  a  fairly  ample  supply  of  concen- 
trate feeds  for  livestock  in  the  1951-52  feeding  season.    If  the  1952 
feed  grain  crop  goals  are  not  met  the  available  feed  grain  supplies  may 
exert  a  restricting  influence  on  milk  production  by  1953 • 

Supplies  of  pasture,  hay  and  other  roughage  feeds,  which  represent  about 
three-fourths  of  the  dairy  feed  supply,  also  will  have  a  major  influence 
on  the  course  of  milk  production  during  the  next  few  years.    The  large 
1951  hay  crop  has  assured  a  record  supply  of  hay  for  the  1951-52  season 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole.    Hay  supplies  in  most  of  the  northern  half 
of  the  country  are  fully  ample  for  the  increasing  number  of  hay-consuming 
livestock  in  prospect.    In  many  southern  States,  however,  dry  weather  in 
1951  has  resulted  in  a  short  roughage  supply.    The  1952  and  1953  weather 
conditions  will  largely  govern  available  roughage  supplies  for  1953* 
Farmers,  however,  can  do  a  great  deal  to  enhance  the  supplies  of  pasture 
and  other  roughage  feeds  in  1952  and  1953  by  adopting  approved  forage 
production  and  harvesting  methods. 

While  the  number  of  milk  cows  has  decreased  in  recent  years,  total  milk 
production  has  been  maintained  by  an  almost  steady  upward  trend  in  milk 
production  per  cow.    Developments  which  have  contributed  to  this  in- 
creased production  per  cow  have  included  progress  in  herd  improvement, 
the  widespread  pasture  improvement  program,  an  increase  in  alfalfa 
production  and  other  improved  dairy  management  practices. 

Other  factors  that  will  influence  milk  production  are  the  growing  short- 
age and  cost  of  dairy  farm  labor  and  the  availability  of  dairy  farm 
equipment.    These  problems  will  continue  to  be  recognized  and  efforts 
will  be  made  to  minimize  the  impact  of  labor  and  material  shortages  on 
the  production  and  distribution  of  milk  and  its  products. 

Milk  and  butterfat  will  be  supported  during  the  marketing  year  beginning 
April  1,  1952  at  90  percent  of  the  parity  equivalent  price  for  manu- 
facturing milk  and  90  percent  of  parity  for  butterfat  as  of  the  beginning 
of  the  marketing  year.    The  support  will  be  carried  out  by  offers  to 
purchase  dairy  products.    Dollars  and  cents  support  prices  and  the  pur- 
chase prices  will  be  announced  later  but  before  the  beginning  of  the 
marketing  year* 
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Reconraended  production  practices; 

1.  Use  annual  forage  crops  and  permanent  pasture  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent  as  a  means  of  extending  grain  and  concentrate  feed  supplies.  Make 
every  effort  to  provide  the  protein  requirements  of  the  milking  herd  by 
growing  good  quality  roughage  in  the  form  of  legume  or  legume-grass  mixtures 
and  preserving  the  forage  by  methods  that  will  reduce  protein  losses  and 
maintain  quality  between  cutting  and  feeding  time. 

2.  Provide  all  cows  an  abundant  and  continuous  supply  of  high  quality 
roughage  (pasture,  hay  and  silage)  at  all  times.    The  better  the  quality 
of  roughage,  the  more  the  cows  will  consume  and  the  less  grain  they  will 
need  to  meet  the  balance  of  their  feed  requirements. 

3«    Provide  abundant  grazing,  supplement  permanent  pastures  with  annual 
grazing  crops  and  orop-rotation  pastures,  and  graze  permanent  pastures 
in  rotation  so  cows  will  be  feeding  on  young-growing  grass.    Adopt  other 
improved  pasture  management  praotices,  such  as  renovating  depleted  perma- 
nent pastures,  weed  control  and  fertilization. 

4.    Plan  properly  balanced  forage  plantings,  spaced  seasonally  so  as  to 
take  advantage  of  lush  season  pasture.    Special  emphasis  is  needed  on  the 
best  combination  of  permanent  and  supplementary  grazing  crops. 

5>.    Follow  methods  and  practices  which  will  give  maximum  utilization  of 
forage  crops,  including  controlled  grazing,  preservation  of  silage,  better 
haying  methods,  and  best  use  of  nitrogen  to  the  extent  that  supplies  are 
available. 

6.  Feed  grain  and  other  concentrates  (sufficiently  high  in  protein  to 
adequately  supplement  the  roughage)  according  to  production. 

7.  Exeroise  care  to  prevent  bloating  when  on  green-legume  feeds. 

8.  Provide  adequate  supplies  of  salt  and  water. 

9»    Take  better  care  of  milk  and  farm-separated  cream  on  the  farm.  Use 
electrical  cooling  and  sterilizing  equipment  to  prevent  waste  and  make 
more  milk  of  higher  quality  available  for  market  over  a  wider  area. 

10c    Lay  the  foundations  now  for  maintaining  or  increasing  milk  production 
beyond  1953  by  planning  further  improvements  in  the  productivity  of  dairy 
herds  through  better  breeding  and  calf  selection. 

11#    Follow  reoomaendations  of  State  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Extension 
Services  in  the  light  of  looal  production  conditions. 
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MATERIALS  AND  FACILITIES  AFFECTING  FARM  PRODUCTION.  STORAGE. 
TRAIT SPORTATI OH .  AND  MARKETING 


FARM  MACHINERY  AMD  EQUIPMENT 

Farmers  will  find  that  many  items  of  new  farm  machinery  and  equipment  are  not 
so  readily  available  in  1952  as  during  the  last  two  or  three  years.  This 
somewhat  less  optimistic  outlook  for  1952  stems  from  the  production  cuts  that 
have  "been  made  by  the  farm  equipment  industry  as  a  result  of  limited  materials 
allotments  under  the  Controlled  Materials  Plan* 

While  farm  equipment  production  was  at  a  relatively  high  rate  during  the  early 
months  of  1951,  it  began  to  decline  around  the  middle  of  the  year  as  CMP  was 
put  into  effect  to  channel  more  critical  materials  into  the  growing  defense 
industries,,    Because  of  the  time  lag  between  the  placing  of  raw  materials 
into  process  by  the  manufacturer  and  ultimate  delivery  of  the  finished  machines 
to  retail  dealers,  farmers  probably  will  notice  the  effects  of  this  declining 
production  around  mid-1952,  although  some  equipment  with  shorter  lags  between 
production  and  delivery  may  be  less  plentiful  during  the  spring  months. 

Copper,  copper-base  alloys,  aluminum,  zinc  and  zinc-coated  materials,  and 
nickel-  and  molybdenum-bearing  alloys  will  be  in  relatively  shorter  supply 
during  1952  than  will  carbon  steel.    This  situation  is  reflected  in  con- 
trolled materials  allotments  to  the  farm  equipment  industry.    As  a  result, 
the  production  of  farm  equipment  items  containing  relatively  large  proportions 
of  such  materials  are  likely  to  be  more  seriously  curtailed  than  machines 
which  are  fabricated  principally  of  carbon  steel.    Equipment  thus  affected 
includes  portable  irrigation  systems,  sprayers  and  dusters,  domestic  water 
systems,  barn  and  barnyard  equipment,  and  the  more  complex  motorized  equipment. 

With  achievement  of  1952  food  and  fiber  production  goals  depending  principally 
upon  increased  production  per  farming  unit,  a  further  increase  in  the  level 
of  farm  mechanization  would  be  desirable  during  the  coming  year.    In  view 
of  the  prospect  for  some  reduction  in  the  1952  supply  of  new  farm  machinery 
and  equipment,  farmers  will  need  to  give  added  attention  to  maintaining  the 
operating  efficiency  of  their  present  equipment.    Farmers  should  check  the 
condition  of  their  equipment  well  ahead  of  the  season  of  use.    Where  repair 
or  reconditioning  are  necessary,  orders  should  be  placed  pronrotly  to  insure 
that  the  equipment  will  be  ready  to  operate  at  peak  efficiency  when  it  is 
needed. 

The  Department  has  urged  manufacturers  to  maintain  a  high  level  of  repair 
parts  production  and  to  give  added  attention  to  making  repair  parts  readily 
available  to  farmers. 

FERTILIZERS 

According  to  the  information  now  at  hand,  the  1951-52  supply  of  nitrogen  and 
potash  will  exceed  by  a  small  margin  the  record  quantities  available  for  use 
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in  1950— 51.    Somewhat  less  phosphate  is  in  sight  than  was  provided  last  season, 
and  orderly  distribution  will  present  problems.    Fanners  should  order  their 
fertilizer  early  and  make  the  best  use  of  the  supplies. 

Nitrogen:    During  1950-51,  there  was  available  for  use  by  farmers  approximately 
1,285,000  tons  of  nitrogen  (N).    The  supply  for  1951-52  is  expected  to  be 
slightly  higher,  perhaps  by  five  percent,  or  about  1,350,000  tons,  assuming 
imports  and  exports  at  last  year's  levels.    An  increase  in  industrial  demand 
or  change  in  military  requirements  could  upset  this  narrow  improvement • 

Phosphates;    The  1950-51  supply  turned  out  better  than  originally  estimated, 
aggregating  about  2,235,000  tons  available  phosphoric  oxide  (P2O5)  basis. 
Some  curtailment  is  expected  in  production  of  superphosphate  due  to  the 
sulfur  and  sulfuric  acid  scarcity.    Allowing  for  such  cutbacks  and  assuming 
normal  export/import  relationships,  the  1951-52  supply  is  tentatively  esti- 
mated in  the  order  of  2,050,000  tons  P2O5  basis,  about  8  percent  less  than 
the  available  quantity  in  1950-51. 

Potash;    A  record  1,445,000  tons  of  potash  (Z2O)  were  available  for  use  in 

1950-  51,    Although  a  substantial  expansion  program  is  underway  in  the  Carlsbad 
area,  due  to  construction  delays  the  contribution  of  new  facilities  to  the 

1951-  52  supply  is  now  expected  to  be  less  than  previously  estimated.  The 
probable  volume  of  imports  is  likewise  not  too  certain  at  this  time.  For 
the  present,  a  conservative  forecast  of  an  increase  of  about  five  percent 

in  the  potash  supply  seems  warranted,  or  some  1,515,000  tons  K2O  for  1951-52. 

Plans  to  increase  feed  production  through  the  use  of  fertilizer  in  1952  must 
be  realistically  considered  by  farmers  in  view  of  the  supply  situation. 
While  improved  yields  may  be  expected  with  much  larger  applications  of 
fertilizer  elements,  it  must  be  recognized  that  these  practices  cannot  have 
general  use  in  1952  due  to  the  limits  on  fertilizer  availability.  Nitrate 
and  potash  supplies  are  expected  to  be  about  5  percent  larger  than  in  1951 
but  these  increases  will  be  more  than  offset  by  an  expected  8  percent  re- 
duction in  phosphate  fertilizer  supplies.    Therefore,  the  possibilities  for 
increased  yields  in  1952  by  use  of  more  fertilizers  are  limited. 

The  results  of  recent  regional  surveys  show  that  increased  use  of  fertilizers, 
in  the  long  run,  will  help  make  it  possible  to  support  the  larger  numbers  of 
livestock  which  will  be  demanded  by  the  growing  population.    In  the  13 
Southern  States  the  present  average  yield  of  26  bushel!  an  acre  of  corn  is 
far  below  the  potential  production  for  this  crop.    A  combination  of  heavier 
fertilization,  the  use  of  adapted  hybrids,  close  spacing,  and  other  good 
management  practices  would  triple  yields  for  many  farmers.    These  practices 
applied  on  a  major  portion  of  the  24  million  Southern  corn  acres  could  mean 
a  very  significant  addition  to  the  corn  supply. 

In  the  12  North  Central  States,  the  survey  shows  that  if  40  pounds  of  nitrogen 
per  acre  (an  amount  now  applied  only  to  tobacco)  were  available  and  applied 
to  such  field  crops  as  corn,  wheat,  and  oats,  along  with  a  proper  balance 
of  other  fertilizer  nutrients,  those  States  would  produce  an  additional 
600  million  bushels  of  corn,  200  million  bushels  of  wheat,  and  400  million 
bushels  of  oats.    It  would  take  25  million  acres  to  produce  these  additional 
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"bushels  under  present  practices.    The  use  of  40  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid 
fertiliser  an  acre  on  soybeans  would  boost  yields  of  this  crop  in  the  North 
Central  States  by  about  42  million  bushels,  the  equivalent  of  almost  2 
million  acres  at  current  production  rates. 

In  the  Western  States,  the  survey  indicates  that  many  farmers  are  getting 
less  than  half  of  the  potential  yields  on  their  present  acreages  of  wheat, 
hay,  and  corn.    Increased  use  of  phosphoric  oxide  and  nitrogen  would  boost 
hay  yields  nearly  6  million  tons,  or  the  equivalent  of  3.8  million  acres 
with  present  practices.    An  extra  48  million  bushels  of  wheat  could  be 
produced  on  the  present  acreage  planted  to  this  crop  in  the  Western  States, 
and  corn  yields  could  be  increased  10  bushels  an  acre. 

PESTICIDES 

Production  of  pesticides  in  general  was  increased  in  1951  in  most  cases 
substantially  above  the  1950  level.    Infestations  by  several  major  pests 
were  not  so  severe  in  1951  as  in  1949  or  1950.    Consequently,  stocks  of 
most  pesticidal  materials  have  been  restored  to  a  more  nearly  normal  position 
than  was  the  case  at  the  end  of  the  1950  season.    Current  production  of 
chlorine  and  benzene,  raw  materials  used  in  manufacturing  DDT,  benzene 
hexachloride,  methoxychlor,  various  forms  of  2,4-D,  and  other  synthetic 
organic  pesticides,  probably  will  be  adequate  to  provide  needed  supplies 
of  most  finished  organic  pesticides,  provided  farmers  place  orders  for  their 
minimum  needs  well  in  advance. 

Copper  fungicides  appear  to  be  in  adequate  supply  for  domestic  use  at  the 
present  time,  but  the  shortage  of  copper  and  sulfuric  acid  for  conversion 
into  fungicidal  compounds  may  cause  difficulties  later  when  active  need 
begins. 

The  sulfur  supply  for  pesticidal  uses  is  expected  to  be  less  in  1952  than  in 
1951.    A.8  a  part  of  the  nation-wide  program  to  conserve  sulfur,  we  urge  that 
the  available  supplies  be  used  only  for  applications  for  which  sulfur  is 
specifically  required  and  for  which  no  acceptable  alternate  material  is 
available. 

Increased  production  of  some  alternate  materials  which  can  partially  replace 
sulfur  and  copper  in  a  number  of  important  applications  or  uses  will  make 
these  replacement  materials  more  readily  available  in  1952  than  in  1951 
and  aid  in  alleviating  the  critical  shortage  of  sulfur  for  pest  control. 
Alternate  materials  which  should  receive  consideration  as  sulfur-replacement 
pesticides  include  dithiocarbamate  fungicides  which  may  be  substituted  in 
part  for  sulfur  and  copper  sulfate  in  control  of  a  number  of  plant  diseases, 
and  Aramite,  parathion,  tetraethyl  pyrophosphate,  EPN,  and  certain  other 
materials  which  may  be  used  to  replace  sulfur  to  control  mites  on  many  crops, 

Grain  funigants  are  expected  to  continue  scarce  in  1952.    The  raw  materials- 
carbon  tetrachloride  and  carbon  disulfide — used  in  the  manufacture  of  most 
liquid  grain  fumigants  are  not  being  produced  in  sufficient  quantities  for 
agricultural  and  industrial  demands.    Farmers  and  supervisors  of  grain 
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storage  facilities  who  have  a  choice  should  plan  to  utilize  the  basic  forraula 
which  contains  ethylene  di chloride  with  a  lesser  proportion  of  carbon 
tetrachloride. 

Production  of  lead  arsenate  has  been  seriously  affected  by  shortage  of  lead. 
The  outlook  is  that  the  supply  of  lead  arsenate  may  not  be  adequate  for  all 
uses  for  which  it  is  required. 

Farmers  can  aid  materially  in  distribution  of  adequate  supplies  of  pesticides 
by  orderly  purchase  of  their  minimum  needs  as  early  in  the  season  as  practi- 
cable to  avoid  sudden  strains  on  shipping  and  storage  facilities  during  the 
growing  season*    Early  buying  by  farmers  in  many  areas  last  year  was  a  major 
factor  in  providing  supplies  generally  adequate  for  1951  needs. 

MISCELLANEOUS  FARM  SUPPLIES 

Construction  Materials;    Farm  construction  projects,  exclusive  of  repairs 
and  replacements  but  including  alterations  and  additions,  are  subject  to 
government  control  under  the  defense  production  program.    Many  types  of 
materials  required  for  such  projects  also  are  subject  to  government  control 
either  by  allocation  or  preference  rating  and  farmers  should  consult  the 
nearest  PMA  Committee  office  for  advice  on  procedures  to  follow  in  obtaining 
authorization  to  commence  construction  and  for  allotments  or  ratings  to 
procure  materials. 

The  heavy  demands  of  the  defense  program,  defense  supporting  programs  and 
civilian  requirements  exceed  the  productive  capacity  for  the  basic  metals — 
steel,  copper,  and  aluminum.    Consequently,  metal  building  materials 
probably  will  be  increasingly  hard  to  procure.    Structural  shapes,  plates, 
sheets  and  other  mill  forms  and  shapes  of  steel  are  in  tight  supply.  Gal- 
vanized steel  products  such  as  roofing  and  siding,  woven  wire  fencing, 
barbed  wire  and  galvanized  pipe,  are  in  even  more  critical  supply  because 
of  the  acute  shortage  of  zinc  for  galvanizing.    Likewise,  the  supply  of 
aluminum  roofing  will  be  short.    Copper  wire  and  electric  cable,  copper 
pipe  and  tubing  and  other  copper  mill  products  will  continue  under  close 
allocation  control. 

As  yet,  the  supply  of  lumber,  cement  and  clay  products,  appears  ample  in 
total,  although  area  shortages  of  such  materials  may  require  some  delays 
in  construction  projects.    Farmers  should  anticipate  their  essential  re- 
quirements well  in.  advance  of  need  and  use  the  less  critical  materials 
whenever  possible. 

Wire  Products:    Production  of  bale  ties  and  coiled  wire  for  automatic  balers, 
wire  rods,  drawn  wire,  nails  and  staples,  was  substantially  higher  in  1951 
than  in  1950.    It  is  anticipated  that  1952  production  of  bale  ties  and  colled 
wire  will  be  continued  at  a  very  high  rate — if  farmers  and  dealers  will 
place  orders  early  and  accept  delivery,  the  supply  of  wire  baling  materials 
in  1952  should  be  adequate. 

Production  of  barbed  wire,  woven  and  welded  wire  fencing,  and  fence  posts, 
however,  was  several  thousand  tons  below  1950.    Due  partially  to  the  large 
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increase  in  bale  ties  and  coiled  wi^e^hut. ..largely  because  of  the  zinc  shortage, 
the  supply  of  galvanized  wire  products  is  not  expected  to  improve  until  the 
zinc  supply  improves* 

Cotton  Bale  Ties;    Directives  have  been  issued  by  HPA  to  insure  production  of 
an  adequate  supply  of  cotton  bale  ties  to  bale  the  1952  cotton  crop.  Producers 
of  high  density  buckles  used  to  fasten  ties  on  compressed  cotton  for  export 
appear  assured  enough  wire  to  produce  the  industry's  request. 

Pipe;    Production  of  standard  pipe  in  1951  was  approximately  100,000  tons  in 
excess  of  1950  production  but  the  demand  still  greatly  exceeds  supply,  espe- 
cially for  galvanized  pipe.    Again  the  acute  shortage  of  sine  curtailed 
production  of  galvanized  pipe  and  the  supply  is  not  expected  to  improve 
until  more  zinc  can  be  allocated  to  pipe  manufacturers. 

Baler  and  Binder  Twine:  'The  prospects  are  favorable  for  supplying  farmers 
with  adequate  twine  to  harvest  the  1952  crop  of  hay,  grains  and  straw.  It 
is  estimated  that  baler  twine    requirements  will  be  greater  then  last  year, 
but  the  fiber  supply  from  which  these  twines  are  made  also  will  be  larger. 
Manufacturers  have  sufficient  production  capacity  and  with  advance  planning 
should  be  able  to  meet  domestic  requirements  in  1952. 

Farmers  themselves,  are  in  the  best  position  to  make  advance  estimates  of 
their  1952  baler  and  binder  twine  requirements,  and  it  is  recommended  that 
they  place  their  orders  well  in  advance  of  1952  requirements  in  order  that 
manufacturers  may  schedule  production  to  meet  seasonal  requirements. 

Milk  Shipping  Cans;    It  is  expected  that  sufficient  steel  and  tin  for  plating 
will  be  provided  to  manufacture  approximately  as  many  40-quart  milk  cans  in 
1952  as  were  produced  in  1951  despite  the  extreme  shortage  of  both  these 
critical  materials.    Continued  conservation  in  getting  damaged  milk  cans 
to  repair  stations  should  be  practiced.    Efforts  along  this  line  helped  to 
prevent  shortages  in  1951. 

Metal  Cans;    In  all  areas  where  perishable  foods  are  produced,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  the  needs  of  the  processing  industry  will  be  met  and  adequate 
metal  containers  will  be  available  to  meet  all  requirements  as  authorized 
under  the  NPA  metal  can  order.    Glass  containers  both  for  commercial  and 
home  canning  use  are  expected  to  be  available  in  sufficent  quantity  to  meet 
any  anticipated  increase  in  the  use  of  such  containers. 

Wrapping  Films;    Shortages  of  cellophane,  locker  paper,  aluminum  foil,  and 
polyethylene  can  be  expected,  in  particular,  aluminum  foil  and  cellophane. 
The  latter  requires  sulfur  and  sulfur  derivatives,  and  any  cutback  in  the 
permitted  use  of  these  materials  will  directly  affect  the  production  of 
cellophane. 

Burlap  and  Cotton  Bags;    The  large  cotton  crop  produced  in  the  United  States 
in  1951  and  the  reported  very  large  jute  crop  in  India  and  Pakistan  should 
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provide  an  adequate  supply  of  these  materials  for  textile  bags  in  1952,  How- 
ever, it  is  evident  that  bag  dealers  are  operating  on  a  reduced  inventory, 
more  or  less  on  a  spot  basis.    Therefore,  it  is  very  important  that  bag  users 
anticipate  their  needs  and  place  their  orders  well  in  advance  of  the  time  the 
bags  will  be  required.    United  States  imports  and  consumption  of  burlap  de- 
clined in  1951  due  in  part  to  the  high  price  of  burlap  as  compared  to  cotton 
and  paper  bagging  materials.    American  bag  users  apparently  made  maximum 
reuse  of  textile  bags  lest  year.    A  continuation  of  this  practice  may  tend 
to  deplete  the  used  bag  supply  and  increase  the  demand  for  new  textile  bags 
in  1952. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crates,  Boxes,  Baskets,  and  Hampers:    These  containers 
are  expected  to  be  in  fairly  normal  supply  unless  manufacturers  are  obliged 
to  divert  larger  portions  of  their  facilities  to  direct  defense  production 
or  are  unable  to  obtain  their  requirements  of  wire.    Conservation  and  reuse 
of  available  supplies  of  containers  of  all  descriptions  are  highly  desirable. 
Last  year's  conservation  program  played  a  large  part  in  maintaining  adequate 
supplies  of  crates,  hampers,  boxes,  and  baskets. 

Trucks:    While  it  is  anticipated  that  the  production  rate  of  motor  trucks  in 
1952  will  be  lower  than  in  1950-51  because  of  the  necessity  of  diverting 
scarce  materials  to  direct  defense  production,  it  is  anticipated  that  farmers 
will  be  able  to  obtain  essential  requirements. 

Coal  and  Coke:    No  shortage  of  coal  is  expected  in  1952.    The  coke  situation 
has  been  constantly  tight,  but  is  in  better  balance  than  previously  due  to 
a  net  increase  in  production  capacity  of  about  5,000,000  tons  during  1950 
and  1951.    At  least,  the  situation  should  be  no  worse  than  during  the  past 
two  years,  and  farmers  who  order  early  should  have  little  difficulty  in 
obtaining  delivery  of  coke  in  1952. 

Butane  and  Propane:    Production  is  increasing  but  spot  shortages  may  be  expected 
during  the  winter,  due  largely  to  inadequate  transportation  facilities.  Propane 
will  be  more  plentiful  than  butane  because  of  the  heavy  demand  for  butane  in 
production  of  synthetic  rubber  and  aviation  gasoline.    Farmers  should  try  to 
provide  as  nearly  ample  storage  as  possible  and  fill  early  in  the  fall. 

Gasoline,  Kerosene,  and  Distillate  Fuel  Oil;    The  demand  for  gasoline  and 
kerosene  is  expected  to  be  about  six  percent  above  1951;  distillate  fuel 
oil  about  8  percent  above  1951.    Supplies  of  each  during  the  farming  season 
of  1952  are  expected  to  be  ample  barring  an  exceptionally  cold  winter  or 
an  increase  in  military  requirements. 

Rubber  Tires:    Local  shortages  of  tractor  and  implement  tires  experienced  in 
1951  can  be  expected  to  continue  into  1952.    The  supply  should  be  supple- 
mented by  maximum  use  of  recaps.    The  inventory  of  tractor  and  implement 
tires  was  relatively  low  in  the  first  part  of  1951  and  has  only  slightly 
improved.    Production  of  "camelback"  for  recapping  tires  increased  sharply 
in  1951  and  high  levels  of  production  can  be  expected  in  1952. 
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Production  trends  and  rising  inventories  indicate  that  more  truck  tires  will 
be  available  in  1952  than  in  1951. 

Storage  Batteries:    Starter,  light  and  ignition  batteries  presently  are  in 
adequate  supply.    Although  inventories  are  being  reduced  rapidly,  it  is 
believed  there  will  be  sufficient  batteries  to  cerry  through  the  winter 
period  of  heavy  demand.    A  severe  winter  might  cause  a  shortage.    It  is 
anticipated  that  there  will  be  a  decrease  in  production  of  storage  batteries 
in  1952  because  of  the  necessity  of  diverting  lead  to  defense  requirements. 

Transportation;    As  of  January  1,  the  general  railroad  situation  appears  to 
be  more  favorable  for  1952  than  for  the  past  two  years.    Except  for  special 
areas  and  brief  periods,  no  major  shortage  of  refrigerator  or  stock  cars  is 
expected  in  1952,  but  supplies  of  boxcars  and  open  top  cars  probably  will 
continue  tight. 

ELECTRIC  POWER 

Progress  in  getting  electric  power  to  the  remaining  800,000  unelectrified 
farms  will  be  somewhat  slower  in  1952  than  in  recent  years,  but  rural  power 
suppliers  are  continuing  to  make  connections,  and  this  will  enable  many 
additional  farms  to  utilize  the  production  power  of  electricity.    At  the 
same  time,  most  power  suppliers  are  giving  increased  attention  to  the  problem 
of  expanding  the  capacity  of  rural  power  facilities  to  meet  farmer's  in- 
creasing needs. 

In  a  period  when  high  production  is  needed  and  labor  may  be  relatively  short, 
increased  use  of  electricity  by  farmers  can  help  in  the  production  program. 
Where  the  equipment  can  be  purchased  or  is  available  on  the  farm,  considerable 
time  can  be  saved  through  electrification  of  water  pumping  systems,  use  of 
electric  milking  machines  and  milk  coolers,  electric  heating  of  water  for 
livestock  and  the  home,  and  use  of  electric  power  for  grinding  feed,  cutting 
silage,  sharpening  tools,  etc.    Electric  fences  may  also  prove  to  be  time 
savers  and  serve  as  substitutes  if  other  types  of  fencing  become  unavailable. 
Electric  brooders  for  chicks,  small  pigs,  and  lambs  also  will  prove  valuable 
in  reducing  losses  and  getting  the  young  stock  off  to  a  good  start. 

Farmers  desiring  help  in  replanning  their  farmstead  chores  to  save  time 
through  greater  use  of  electricity  should  contact  their  local  power  supplier 
or  the  county  agricultural  agent.    Most  rural  electric  power  suppliers 
employ  agricultural  engineers  to  work  with  farm  consteners.    Information  may 
also  be  obtained  from  offices  of  the  Extension  Service  and  from  the  HEA  and 
local  co-op  offices. 

The  value  of  electricity  as  a  farm  production  tool  has  been  recognized  to 
a  degree  in  the  National  materials  control  program.    Under  CMP,  portions 
of  the  allotments  of  aluminum,  copper,  and  steel  made  to  the  electric 
utility  industry  are  set  aside  for  use  in  rural  electrification.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture,  under  subdelegation  of  authority  from  the 
Defense  Electric  Power  Administration,  makes  individual  allotments  of 
these  materials  to  the  1,000-odd  HEA-financed  rural  power  systems  for  use 
in  construction  and  operations.    This  plan  makes  possible  the  allotment 
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of  materials  to  individual  rural  power  systems  on  the  basis  of  their  current 
needs.    As  a  result  of  this  flexibility,  urgent  rural  electrification  needs 
were  met  in  1951,  even  though  the  over-all  allotments  of  materials  for  the 
program  were  somewhat  below  stated  requirements  in  every  quarter.  Rather 
sharp  cuts  from  requirements  were  made  for  the  first  quarter  of  1952,  and 
future  prospects  are  rendered  uncertain  by  growing  military  demands  for 
aluminum— the  basic  construction  material  of  most  rural  power  systems. 

A.8  yet,  farmers  appear  to  have  experienced  little  or  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
copper  wire  and  electric  cable  for  wiring  their  farmsteads.    There  may  be 
local  shortages  in  1952,  however,  as  the  copper  situation  continues  to 
tighten.    Farmers  can  help  by  placing  their  orders  well  in  advance  of  need 
and  using  authorized  CMP  ratings. 

Electric  motors  probably  will  become  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain  during 
the  first  half  of  1952  due  to  the  diversion  of  both  critical  materials  and 
motors  to  production  of  aircraft  and  other  defense  requirements.  The 
shortages  are  expected  to  be  about  equal  for  both  fractional  and  integral 
horsepower  motors* 
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AGRICULTURAL  MANPOWER 

The  farm  manpower  situation  is  a  basic  factor  for  consideration  in  National, 
State,  community,  and  farm  production  plans  and  programs*    Continued  high 
agricultural  production  requires  experienced  farm  operators  and  regular 
workers  and  the  timely  recruitment  of  an  adequate  supply  of  seasonal  workers, 
following  are  some  background  manpower  facts  and  program  information  for 
use  in  evaluating  the  farm  manpower  situation. 

GENERAL;    Total  United  States  employment  reached  an  all-time  high  of  62.6 
million  in  August  1951,  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.    At  the 
same  time  a  new  low-level  of  postwar  unemployment  of  1.6  million  was 
reached— about  300,000  below  the  preceding  month  and  900,000  below  August 

1950.  Census  data  also  indicate  that  the  unemployment  rate  among  experi- 
enced farm  laborers  declined  somewhat  more  from  July  1950  to  July  1951 
than  the  average  for  11  occupational  groups. 

Farm  employment  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  averaged 
11.0  million  for  January-December  1945-49,  10.35  million  for  the  same  12 
months  in  1950  and  10.0  million  for  the  same  period  in  1951.    Thus,  the 
long-time  trends  in  agriculture  would  of  themselves  indicate  that  fewer 
workers  will  be  employed  over-all  on  farms  in  1952  than  were  employed  in 

1951.  In  1950  farm  out-put  per  man-hour  was  about  two- thirds  higher 
than  in  1935-1939.    It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  under  the  pressure 
of  decreasing  availability  of  farm  labor,  higher  wages  and  other  in- 
creases in  production  costs,  the  trend  toward  greater  use  of  labor- 
saving  machines  and  improved  cultural  and  management  techniques  will 

be  accelerated  in  the  coming  years*    The  rate  of  increase  in  farm  labor 
productivity  was  accelerated  during  both  World  War  periods.    The  availa- 
bility of  workers  experienced  in  modern  farm  technology,  including  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  mechanical  equipment,  therefore,  will  be- 
come increasingly  important.    Recognizing  this  problem,  farm  operators 
and  assistants  have  been  included  on  the  List  of  Critical  Occupations 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  national  average  hourly 
wage  rates  without  board  or  room  for  agricultural  workers  increased  from 
66£  per  hour  in  October  1950  to  73^  per  hour  in  October  1951.  However, 
this  increase  has  not  altered  greatly  the  relationships  between  farm  and 
non-farm  wage  rates  which  continues  to  influence  the  retention  and  re- 
cruitment of  farm  labor.    Inducements  such  as  more  adequate  housing 
facilities  and  other  perquisites,  better  working  conditions  and  improved 
employer-employee  relationships  tend  to  offset  in  part  the  pull  to  non- 
farm  jobs. 

The  full  impact  of  the  defense  program  on  the  National  economy  is  still 
ahead.    Agricultural  production  is  an  important  part  of  the  long  range 
planning  for  national  defense.    Farm  labor  problems  can  be  expected  in 

1952.  Further  shifts  of  agricultural  workers  to  non-agricultural  employ- 
ment may  require  a  reappraisal  of  the  agricultural  manpower  situation 
and  increased  efforts  to  meet  needs  in  some  areas.    Farm,  community, 
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State,  and  National  plans  and  programs  must  "be  carefully  directed  toward 
meeting  farm  labor  needs  so  that  production  goals  can  be  achieved.  The 
manpower  situation  should  be  fully  discussed  with  State  and  local  Employ- 
ment Service  offices  and  other  local  groups. 

Within  the  framework  of  national  policies  and  procedures,  farm  labor  prob- 
lems should  be  handled  whenever  possible  at  local  and  State  levelsf  Close 
working  relationships  should  be  maintained  at  these  levels  with  Selective 
Service,  State  Employment  Service,  and  other  agencies  concerned  with  man- 
power problems, 

RECRUITMENT:    The  planning  and  operation  of  programs  for  the  recruitment 
of  workers  for  agriculture  and  industry  is  primarily  the  responsibility 
of  the  Federal-State  system  of  employment  offices  under  the  administrative 
direction  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  U,  S.  Department  of 
Labor.    These  offices  serve  both  employers  and  workers  in  the  local  re- 
cruitment of  labor.    By  clearing  job  orders  with  other  offices  in  adjoining 
areas  and  throughout  the  United  States  if  necessary,  they  serve  as  a  labor 
exchange  between  areas  of  supply  and  areas  of  need. 

In  order  for  the  local  Employment  Service  offices  to  do  their  job  effectively, 
they  must  know  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  the  nature  of  the  recruitment 
job  to  be  done.    State  and  County  Agricultural  Mobilization  Committees 
should  continue  their  efforts  to  keep  State  and  local  Employment  Service 
offices  advised  of:    (1)    Over-all  data  (State  and  county)  regarding  pro- 
duction schedules  in  terms  of  acres  or  other  commodity  units  of  production; 
(2)  the  effects  of  weather  and  insects  on  production,  and  other  changes 
affecting  manpower  needs  as  the  crop  season  progresses;  and  (3)  anticipated 
periods  of  labor  needs  by  commodity  and  activity,  as  well  as  the  types  and 
skills  of  labor  required.    Agricultural  employers  should  be  encouraged  to 
place  firm  orders  for  labor  with  the  Employment  Service,  including  full 
information  regarding  employment  conditions. 

If  agricultural  labor  needs  cannot  be  met  by  recruitment  of  local  or  other 
domestic  labor  through  the  Employment  Service  or  other  community  efforts, 
it  may  be  possible  to  obtain  workers  from  non-continental  domestic  sources 
or  even  foreign  countries.    Local  and  State  Employment  Service  offices  are 
prepared  to  advise  employers  regarding  the  procedure  for  recruiting  off- 
shore citizens  and  foreign  nationals. 

While  close  cooperative  relationships  have  been  established  between  the 
U.  S.  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Labor,  in  the  final  analysis,  the 
manpower  recruitment  problems  must  be  largely  met  on  the  local,  county, 
and  State  levels  by  joint  action  of  individuals,  organizations,  and 
government  agencies  concerned, 

MANPOWER  UTILIZATION;    While  substitutes  may  be  found  for  some  critically 
short  materials,  the  only  substitute  for  our  most  important  resource — 
manpower — Is  fuller  utilization  and  increased  productivity.  "Hoarding1' 
of  experienced  labor  must  be  discouraged;  custom  work  and  exchange  of 
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labor  must  be  encouraged.    Work  should  "be  carefully  planned  in  order  to  re- 
duce to  a  minimum  the  work  time  lost  between  jobs.    Cooperative  programs 
for  the  most  effective  utilization  of  all  workers  in  the  area  will  be 
necessary  in  many  communities. 

Many  farm  tasks  can  be  done  without  extensive  over-all  training,  and  employers 
should  be  encouraged  to  utilize  students,  part-time  commercial  and  industrial 
workers,  women,  older  workers,  and  the  physically  handicapped.    An  important 
contribution  to  more  efficient  utilization  can  also  be  made  in  the  improve- 
ment of  employer-worker  relationships  and  in  management  techniques.  Where 
training  is  necessary  the  Extension  Service  and  vocational  agriculture  in- 
structors in  local  schools  may  be  called  upon  by  employers  for  assistance. 
The  Cooperative  Extension  Service  of  the  Department  and  the  Land  Grant 
Colleges  should  be  looked  to  for  leadership  in  planning  and  conducting 
utilization  and  training  programs. 

SELECTIVE  SERVICE:    Under  the  Universal  Military  Training  and  Service  Act 
of  1951  every  male  citizen  and  every  male  alien  admitted  for  permanent 
residence  between  18§-  years  and  26  is  liable  for  training  and  service  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  for  a  period  of  24  months. 

Selective  Service  regulations  provide  that  a  registrant  whose  employment  or 
activity  is  found  by  a  local  board  to  be  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  national  health,  safety,  or  interest,  shall  be  placed  in  a  deferred 
class  (II-A  -  non-farm,  or  II -C  -  farm),  when  all  of  the  following  con- 
ditions exist: 

"(l)    The  registrant  is,  or  but  for  a  seasonal  or  temporary 
interruption  would  be,  engaged  in  such  activity. 

(2)  The  registrant  cannot  be  replaced  because  of  a  shortage 
of  persons  with  his  qualification  or  skill  in  such 
activity. 

(3)  The  removal  of  the  registrant  would  cause  a  material  loss 
of  effectiveness  in  such  activity." 

In  order  for  a  registrant  to  qualify  for  II-C  deferment,  it  must  also  be 
demonstrated  to  the  local  boards  that  he  is  employed  in  the  production  for 
market  of  a  substantial  quantity  of  agricultural  commodities.    The  contri- 
bution of  the  registrant  is  measured  in  terms  of  the  average  annual  pro- 
duction per  farm  worker  from  a  local  average  farm  of  the  type  under  con- 
sideration.   Occupational  deferments  may  be  for  a  period  of  one  year  or 
less  and  may  be  extended  for  a  further  period  if  warranted. 

Occupational  deferments  are  distinctly  different  from  those  granted  on  the 
basis  of  family  hardship  or  dependency.    Deferment  is  a  temporary  classi- 
fication.   No  blanket  deferments  by  occupational  groups  are  authorized, 
and  an  occupational  deferment  is  no  exemption  from  training  and  service. 
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Agricultural  Mobilization  Committees  should  continue  to  furnish  farm  pro- 
duction information  reflecting  labor  needs  to  State  Selective  Service 
Directors  and  to  local  hoards  as  well  as  information  on  the  activities 
of  agricultural  registrants  when  requested  by  the  registrant,  his  employer 
or  the  local  board. 

WAGE  STABILIZATION:    The  Wage  Stabilization  Board,  recognizing  the  unique 
features  of  agricultural  employment,  has  adapted  the  wage  stabilization 
program  to  agriculture  through  the  issuance  of  General  Wage  Regulation 
No.  11.    Under  this  regulation  a  base  rate  (rate  paid  per  month,  hour, 
piece,  or  other  unit  in  the  corresponding  season  or  other  time  period  in 
1950)  may,  without  Board  approval,  be  increased  up  to  and  including  one 
of  the  following: 

(a)  The  base  rate  plus  10  percent 

(b)  95^  per  hour 

(c)  Piece  rate  customarily  considered  as  corresponding  to 
95^  per  hour  for  the  particular  work,  stage  of  crop 
season  and  weather  conditions 

(d)  $225  per  month  without  room  and  board 

(e)  $195  per  month,  plus  use  of  a  year-round  house  and  the 
usual  perquisites  of  a  full-time  agricultural  employee 

(f)  $175  per  month,  with  room  and  board 

Below  the  levels  specified,  it  is  the  Board's  intention  to  permit  market 
forces  to  determine  wages  in  agricultural  employment  and  employers  may  in- 
crease their  wage  rates  to  these  levels  without  making  application  for 
approval.    For  wage  rate  increases  above  these  levels,  employers  must 
petition  the  Board  for  approval  of  such  rates  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  WSB  procedural  regulations.    Under  certain  circumstances, 
the  WSB  has  authorized  the  establishment  of  area  wage  ceilings  for 
agriculture. 

Administration  of  the  wage  stabilization  program  for  agriculture  has  been 
decentralized  to  Regional  Wage  Stabilization  Boards.  Offices  of  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Division,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  act  as  field  agents  for  the 
WSB  in  receiving  petitions.  Wage  stabilization  inquiries  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  nearest  Wage  and  Hour  Office  or  to  the  regional  Wage  Stabi- 
lization Offices  listed  below: 

Boston,  Massachusetts  -  Room  808,  52  Chauncy  Street 
New  York,  New  York  -  1834  Broadway 

Philadelphia,  Pa*  -  Commercial  Trust  Bldg.,  16  S.  Broad  Street 
Richmond,  Virginia  -  21  E.  Broad  Street 

Atlanta,  Georgia  -  Room  302,  78  Marietta  St.,  N.W.,  Rhodes  Bldg. 
Cleveland,  Ohio  -  Rm.  205  Great  Lakes  Life  Insurance  Bldg., 

830  Vincent  Street 
Detroit,  Michigan  -  Cadillac  Square  Bldg.,  11th  Floor 
Chicego,  Illinois  -  Rm.  1140  Builders  Bldg.,  228  N.  LaSalle  St. 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota  -  Metropolitan  Life  Building 

Kansas  City,  Missouri  -  Grand  Avenue  Bank  Bldg.,  18th  St.  &  Grand  Ave. 
Dallas,  Texas  -  315  Wilson  Building 

Denver,  Colorado  -  Film  Exchange  Bldg.,  Rm.  202,  2106  Broadway 

Sen  Francisco,  California  -  Rm.  1217  Flood  Building 

Seattle,  Washington  -  Hms.  615-617,  902  Second  Avenue  Building 
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This  1952  Production  G-oals  Handbook  contains  final  National  and 
State  production  and  acreage  goals  based  on  revised  crop  statistics 
for  1950  end  1951.    National  goals  were  determined  on  the  basis  of 
needs  of  the  various  products,  and  the  State  distributions  included 
as  much  of  the  State  recommendations  as  possible.    Special  attention 
was  given  to  the  results  of  the  Land-GrsJit  College — USDA  Study  of 
Agricultural  Productive  Capacity.    Although  time  did  not  permit 
further  consultation  with  the  States,  previous  State  comments  were 
given  ell  possible  consideration  when  changes  in  some  goals  were 
made  necessary  by  the  December  revisions  in  background  data.  In- 
formation throughout  the  Handbook  has  been  corrected  to  reflect 
the  situation  as  known  in  early  January  1952.    Upon  receipt  of 
this  revised  Handbook,  all  copies  of  the  Preliminary  Handbook, 
issued  in  November  1951,  should  be  discarded. 


